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THE NATION’S GREATEST NEED 
By CotoneL Dion Witiiams, U.S. M.C. 
Motto: “ For God and Country.” 





The question of preparedness has come to the fore during the 
past two years as never before in the history of this country, it 
has been the theme of public speakers and writers, political parties 
have used its tenets as planks in their platforms, societies of 
patriotic men and women have worked for its success, and teachers 
and ministers of the gospel have preached for or against it. 

The greatest tangible result of all of this interest in the problems 
involved is seen in the enactment into law of a building program 
for the navy, to extend over a term of years, with the laudable 
object of giving us at the end of this term a navy of such quality 
and quantity that it will insure an adequate defence of the country 
and its policies. 

The various offices and bureaus of the navy have taken up the 
question of preparedness in material in a more complete and 
systematic manner than has resulted from any previous efforts ; 
the great manufacturing concerns are also earnestly interesting 
themselves in an intelligent endeavor to cooperate, and plans are 
being matured which will make practicable the mobilization and 
coordination of all of the industries of the country if the general 
call to arms should come, 

In the army large appropriations have been made to perfect 
the land defences of the principal ports of our continental and 
outlying possessions and to provide a reserve of guns and muni- 
tions which will make it possible to put an army in the field. 
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While many millions of dollars are being expended to provide 
all of the material elements called for by this policy of prepared- 
ness, including warships of every class, great guns for ship and 
shore, aircraft of all types, and increased reserves of munitions 
and supplies, no law has as yet been enacted which will insure 
that a suitable reserve of trained men will be ready should war 
come and inevitably bring with it the urgent necessity for a very 
great expansion of personnel in both the army and the navy. 

The growing interest of the leading thinkers of our country 
in the question of general preparedness and especially in the 
important element of the subject which has to do with the per- 
sonnel is an encouraging sign. Even in the case of the writers 
and speakers who oppose any form of military training or univer- 
sal service, their very opposition proves that the question is a live 
one, that it is before the public and must be decided for weal 
or woe. 

It is probable that if as late as two years ago anyone had openly 
advocated universal military service in this country he would have 
been met by well-nigh unanimous condemnation, but the events 
of the Great War in Europe have written their lessons on the 
walls so that “ he who runs may read,” and the consideration of 
these lessons is bringing the conviction to many of our best 
thinkers that only by some efficient form of universal military 
training can our nation hope to be able to meet its possible enemies 
with fair prospects of success. 

Reference to some of the written and spoken arguments and 
opinions of leading Americans upon this subject will serve to 
disclose the basis of their thought and the processes of reasoning 
which have led them to their conclusions, and will show what 
should be done to convince the doubting ones that only by some 
efficient form of universal military training may we hope to keep 
our country at peace with honor or to defend it in the hour of need. 

The present Secretary of War, who has ever been an ardent 
advocate of peace, in a speech at Philadelphia on December 16, 
1916, is quoted in the public press as follows: 

Preparedness comes to us as the result of what is going on in Europe. 
Our standing army is in the nature of a small police force and is incon- 
sistent with the steady growth of population in the United States. 

We have realized by the European War that modern war is different from 


any kind of war which we have ever thought about or participated in, 
because of the intricate agencies employed in present-day warfare. 
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Preparedness includes a better coordination of the industries of the nation, 
the development of a spiritual attitude and a complete change in economic 


and social life. 

We've learned the necessity of military training; that modern war in- 
volves enormously larger forces in proportion to the population; that it 
means a complete abstraction of men of all classes from occupations and 


business. 

These concise statements should prove to the “ peace at any 
price” propagandists who advocate disarmament and non-resist- 
ance, while hiding their inner cowardice behind a smug face of 
assumed righteousness, that the idea of universal military training 
is not incompatible with a keen desire for peace with all of its 
blessings. 

The Honorable Champ Clark, one of America’s foremost states- 
men, in a recent article in the /ndependent, expressed the fol- 
lowing opinions on the subject under discussion : 

If we attend to our own business we will never have another war. 

The people are not willing to see this country turned into an armed camp. 

I do not believe there is a nation on earth that has little enough sense 
to attack us, I do not care a straw which one it is; and I have abiding faith 
that if one of them does attack us it will get licked in the end. 

The first statement reminds us of the story of the countryman 
who, hearing his large watch-dog barking fiercely, went to investi- 
gate and found a stranger treed by the dog in the front yard. 
“Come down,” said the farmer, laughing, “that old dog won’t 
bite.” With proper caution for his own safety, the stranger 
replied, “ Perhaps he won’t bite, you may know it and I may know 
it, but the dog, maybe he don’t know it.” 

Agreed that we as a country will “ attend to our own business ” 
and never make war on any other country, can we promise that 
the other country will also “ attend to his own business ” and not 
make war on us? 

Granted that at present the majority of our people “are not 
willing to see this country turned into an armed camp,” it is 
possible, yes, probable, that, unless we are so thoroughly prepared 
in men, in material and likewise in spirit, as to preclude the 
possibility of an attack upon us having fair prospects of success 
for the attacking nation, we will see this fair country turned into 
an armed camp whether we are willing or not, for the enemy will 
decide the question for us unless we are ready. 

If that should come and find us still unprepared, we may still 
have abiding faith that we will win in the end; but at what a 
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frightful cost in the lives of our brave but untrained men who will 
have to meet the trained and disciplined armies of the invader, 
“Sons of the sheltered city—unmade, unhandled, unmeet— 

Ye pushed them raw to battle as ye picked them raw from the street, 

And what did ye look they should compass? Warcraft learned in a 

breath, 

Knowledge unto occasion at the first far view of Death?” 

There is another class of American, and by no means a small 
class who say, “ We do not want to hear of this terrible war, it 
is all too horrible, the papers should not be allowed to print the 
details of these horrors!” and again, “‘ Thank God, all the horrors 
of this war are too far removed by the widths of two great oceans 
from our fair land; such a war can never come to our shores.” 

The mental processes of such persons must be akin to that of 
the simple little ostrich, 

“T’ll hide my head in the sand he said, 
And they won’t know where I am.” 

In this line there is another fallacy that has had a wide- 
spread popularity since the days of ’76, and that is that every 
American boy is a natural born sharpshooter and that “ every 
farmer boy is born with a gun in his hand.” Any officer of the 
army, navy or marine corps who has had occasion to superintend 
the training of recruits in rifle practice knows that but a small 
percentage of them can be found who have ever fired a rifle before 
enlisting. 

In the early days of our country when the population consisted 
of a few millions gradually winning their way westward, when 
wild game shot by the hunter’s rifle formed a most important 
part of the daily rations, and when every man had to be ready to 
meet the hostile Indian, it was doubtless true that nearly every 
man knew how to use a rifle; but with the increase in the popula- 
tion, the gradual settlement of the country from ocean to ocean 
and the occupation of most of the lands for towns or farms, the 
game became scarce, the hostile Indian disappeared and the rifle 
as a means of providing food or protecting the home fell into 
disuse, until to-day but a small percentage of our people have any 
knowledge of its use. 

One of our noted jurists is credited with saying that “ the laws 
of to-day are made up of four halves, prejudice, precept, opinion 
and precedent ; different lawyers taking their choice of two halves 
to make a whole to suit their clients and themselves.” 
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Be that as it may, the military reasoning of to-day is made up 
of but two halves, opinion and precedent, the precedent derived 
from the wars of the past and the opinion, formed after careful 
study of these precedents, as to the best means of applying their 
lessons to the problems of the present and the future. 

Accepting this as a fact, it becomes necessary to review the 
methods employed during our past wars in order to determine the 
proper policy to be pursued in training the personnel of the uation 
to be ready for its defence in the future. 

During the Revolution the American Navy was manned almost 
entirely by volunteers, the inducements offered in this service 
were far greater than those offered by the land service, the rich 
commerce of England presented many opportunities for profitable 
captures, and as a fair proportion of the value of the ships and 
cargoes so captured was divided among the crew as prize money, 
the possibilities of acquiring fortune while also patriotically serv- 
ing the country were many. 

In addition to these facts, the colonies had at the beginning of 
the war an immense number of merchant ships engaged in profit- 
able trade all over the world, and as many of these were forced 
from their commercial routes by the war, a large number of 
hardy and well-trained seamen found themselves thrown out of 
employment. 

In those days the principal difference between a man-of-war 
and a merchant ship consisted in the fact that the former mounted 
more guns than the latter, as the armed merchantmen was then 
the rule. 

The conditions of the times are well described in that great 
work, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, as follows: 


As to the sea warfare in general, it is needless to enlarge upon the fact 
that the colonists could make no head against the fleets of Great Britain, 
and were consequently forced to abandon the sea to them, resorting only to 
a cfuising warfare, mainly by privateers, for which their seamanship and 
enterprise well fitted them, and by which they did much injury to English 
commerce. By the end of 1778 the English naval historian estimates that 
American privateers had taken nearly a thousand merchant ships, valued at 
nearly £2,000,000 ; he claims, however, that the losses of the Americans were 
heavier. They should have been; for the English cruisers were both better 
supported and individually more powerful, while the extension of American 
commerce had come to be the wonder of the statesmen of the mother 
country. When the war broke out, it was as great as that of England herself 
at the beginning of the century —Manan. 
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On the land we find that the colonies relied upon two classes of 
soldiery, the continental army and the militia; the former were 
supposed to be a federal force supported by the federal govern- 
ment but furnished pro rata by the several colonies. The Con- 
gress provided for a national army of continentals, but the col- 
onies refused to give the Congress the authority to enforce 
enlistments ; and the direct results of this short-sighted policy 
were that, although the several colonies furnished to the con- 
tinental army during the war the grand total of 231,771 men, 
the greatest number that General Washington was ever able to 
lead into battle was not over 17,000, and the war was needlessly 
prolonged and the expenditure of blood and treasure made vastly 
larger than would have been required had a firm policy of univer- 
sal service and conscription been adopted at the start. 

In other words, the voluntary system was a failure, and to save 
the cause, the Continental Congress and the several colonies had 
to resort to the system of offering bounties to induce men to enlist. 
This system was used in obtaining recruits for both the army and 
the navy, and it has endured in one form or another to the present 
day. To-day we have it in the form of an offer to pay a post- 
master five dollars for each recruit he obtains. 

Any system of voluntary enlistments necessarily places a government in 
the position of a suppliant, and when patriotism no longer suffices to fill the 
ranks, resort must be had to the vicious practice of giving bounties to 
recruits. Even at that early day the letters of Washington refer to the 
bad effects of this practice.—Uprton. 

The question of a standing army versus a volunteer or militia 
army came up early in the Revolution, and General Washington 
thus voiced his opinion on the subject: 

The jealousy of a standing army and the evils to be apprchended from 
one are remote and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are 
not at all to be dreaded; but the consequence of wanting one, according to 
my ideas formed from the present view of things, is certain and inevitable 
ruin. For, if I was called upon to declare upon oath whether the militia has 


been most serviceable or hurtful, upon the whole I should subscribe to the 
latter.— W ASHINGTON. 


Yet, in spite of the needs of the country so ably expressed by 
its greatest general of the time, we find that the country went 
into the War of 1812 still relying upon an army made up of 
volunteers and state militia. The inevitable consequences were 
that in the less than three years duration of the war there were 
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enlisted or drafted into the armies of the United the immense 
number of 522,654 men. 

In contrast with our reckless extravagance in employing more than a half 
million of men the largest force of British regulars opposed to us was 
16,500.—UPToN. 

Fortunately for the salvation of the country it had been found 
necessary to establish a regular navy during the first decade 
following the Revolution, and at the opening of the War of 1812 
we had a small but very efficient navy. That this navy was of 
inestimable value to the country, and that its very existence as 
compared with the non-existence of a regular army proves the 
necessity for a proper preparation of a personnel ready for war, 
is ably stated in the following quotation: 

In the War of 1812 the discipline and victories of the navy alone saved 
the country from dishonor. On the land the historian of the army was glad 
to slur over needless disasters, to dwell on the heroism in the open field 
displayed by the regulars at Chippewa and Lundys Lane.—Uprton. 

The navy of 1812 consisted of a few fine ships built as men-of- 
war and manned by less than 5000 men, assisted by privateers 
manned by the hardy merchant sailors of the day ; and it has been 
authoritatively stated by historians of the period that had that 
navy been “twice as large the war would only have lasted half 
as long.” 

The Florida Indian War, lasting from 1836 to 1841, by its 
nature called for little action on the part of the navy, but it 
again showed the value of having a wide-spread military training, 
for it proved, 

That for want of a well-defined peace organization, a nation of 17,000,000 
of people contended for seven years with 1200 Indian warriors and finally 
closed the struggle without accomplishing the forcible emigration of the 
Indians, which was the original and sole cause of the war.—UPprton. 

The Mexican War found us with an efficient navy, but with 
little distinctly naval work to do since Mexico possessed no navy 
worthy of the name; and with a very small but very efficient 
regular army, which in the first campaign under command of 
General Taylor completely overthrew the power of the enemy 
in the great territory of northern Mexico, and enabled its com- 
mander to report at the close of that campaign as follows: 

Our victory has been decisive. A small force has overcome immense odds 


of the best troops that Mexico can furnish—veteran regiments perfectly 
equipped and appointed. Eight pieces of artillery, several colors and 
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standards, a great number of prisoners, and a large amount of baggage and 
public property have fallen into our hands. The causes of victory are doubt- 
less to be found in the superior quality of our officers and men.—Taytor. 

That this very efficient force was too small to finish the war, 
and by a second rapid movement capture Mexico City, is another 
proof of the extravagance of depending upon untrained volunteers 
in war. General Scott, ably assisted by the navy, landed at Vera 
Cruz and advanced upon Mexico City, but when he reached 
Puebla, within three days’ march of the main objective, the 
enemy's capital, his force was reduced to about 5000 effectives 
and he was forced to halt there for several months awaiting 
reenforcements. Had he been furnished an. adequate force and 
had the country possessed a large number of men with military 
training to draw upon, the war would have been concluded much 
sooner with correspondingly more gain to our prestige as a nation, 
and proportionately less expenditure of men and money. 

During this war the United States Army employed 31,024 
regulars and 73,332 volunteers, a total of 104,356; while the 
maximum strength of the Mexican forces never exceeded 35,000 
men. 

With all of this rich experience available at the opening of the 
Civil War the regular army had but 16,367 officers and men, and 
the navy consisted of 6 sailing ships of the line, 10 sailing frigates, 
21 sailing sloops of war, 3 sailing brigs, 6 steam sloops, 4 steam 
side-wheel sloops, 8 second-class steam sloops, 1 second-class side- 
wheel steam sloop, and 9.third-class steamers ; nearly all of which 
were wooden vessels and most of which were antiquated and of 
little use for war purposes. The personnel of the navy consisted 
of 8530 officers and men in the navy and 1287 officers and men in 
the marine corps. 

While a large proportion of the officers of the army cast their 
lot with the Southern Cause, a comparatively small proportion of 
the officers of the navy did so; this was probably due to the 
influence of the life of the sailor, which took him away from the 
proxunity of his native state at an early age and tended to break 
the ties that bound him thereto, while it correspondingly increased 
his allegiance to the central government. 

Had the navy at this time been adequate in size and power 
to the needs of a nation of 25,000,000 people, the effect would 
doubtless have been to greatly lessen the duration of the war; 
and had the regular army been large enough to have enabled the 
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President to send 20,000 regulars to the Battle of Bull Run, the 
war might have been stopped on that battlefield. 

As it was, the war started with “two armed mobs” opposing 
each other ; the hard school of actual experience made those who 
survived the ordeal the best soldiers in the world, and the history 
of the time is filled with the records of the gallant deeds of the 
brave men who volunteered on one side or the other; but the lack 
of a trained national personnel to draw upon for the necessary 
recruits to fill the depleted ranks after each campaign made it . 
necessary to prolong the war until the stronger side won by the 
slow process of attrition. 

This great war marked the passing of the privateer and the 
concentration of all of the sea forces of the country into a national 
navy under the absolute control of the central government ; and 
it also saw the last of the bodies of irregular troops that had in 
other wars attracted many adventurous spirits of the free lance 
type, who, while brave and patriotic according to their lights, 
found the discipline of the regular service irksome. 

The privateers on the sea and the roving bands of irregulars 
on the land represented the very antithesis of discipline and the 
efficiency that comes from discipline; for discipline makes for 
coordination of all of the elements of a nation’s power, for cooper- 
ation in its largest sense, and for concentration of effort in a 
common cause. These irregulars passed out both on land and sea 
not only on account of a growing respect for the so-called “ rules 
of warfare” that the nations were evolving by treaty or common 
consent, but more because of their inefficiency when pitted against 
trained and disciplined forces. 

The untrained volunteer is only one step higher than the 
“irregular,” his preparation for military service is no better and 
his patriotism is probably no higher, but, since he is enrolled in 
an official force, there is a hope that he may ultimately learn 
discipline in the hard school of actual warfare. 

The history of the Civil War should have convinced all thinking 
men of the futility of the volunteer system as a main dependence 
in war, and of the prime necessity for a universal training, in 
discipline, in military drills and duties, and in morale as well, that 
would have made the citizens of the country ready for the call 
to arms should such a course become the last resort. 
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The war with Spain came not without ample warning; for 
years the unsettled conditions in Cuba had led to discussions in 
the halls of Congress and in the press as to the advisability of 
intervention in that unhappy island ; and the sinking of the Maine 
was but the match that lighted the fuse. Yet the opening of the 
war found us with an army of only 30,000 men widely scattered 
at many posts, and a navy of 8000 sailors and 2000 marines, a 
number too small to fully man the ships then in commission, not 
taking into account warships purchased abroad at the opening of 
the war and the merchant vessels and yachts taken over and con- 
verted to war purposes. 

The first naval campaign of the war was quickly carried out 
and ended in a decisive victory; as our greatest naval historian 
so aptly expressed it, 

On May 1, Commodore Dewey by a dash, the rapidity and audacity of 
which reflected the highest credit upon his professional qualities, destroyed 
the Spanish squadron at Manila, thereby paralyzing also all Spanish opera- 
tions in the east. The government of the United States was thus, during an 


appreciable time, and as it turned out finally, released from all military 
anxiety about the course of events in that quarter—MAHAN. 





Commodore Dewey’s squadron consisted of ships which had 
been in commission for some time with but few changes in 
personnel, the men had been drilled together until they were 
thoroughly trained and disciplined, and had confidence in them- 
selves and in their officers, and the results of the Battle of Manila 
Bay bear ample proof of the value of such training. 

The ships of the Atlantic fleet at the opening of the war were 
likewise manned by well-trained and disciplined crews, and here 
again the value of such training and discipline was clearly 
demonstrated during the long vigil before Santiago and by the 
decisive victory over Cervera’s ships when he attempted to run 
the gauntlet and escape. 

But back of these first crews there was no trained reserve, 
and had the enemy gained a temporary advantage or possessed 
a navy superior in ships to our own, we would have been forced 
to man newly built or acquired ships with green men. 

The army was not so fortunate, it did not have sufficient men 
to furnish garrisons for the fortified posts at home and at the 
same time equip a small field army for service in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and additional men had to be obtained to meet the 


emergency. 
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As in other wars, the President’s call for volunteers went forth 
and men in sufficient numbers volunteered, but, though by no 
means lacking in patriotism or personal bravery, they were un- 
trained and undisciplined, and, as in our other wars, valuable 
time was lost in organizing, equipping and training the volunteers. 

During this short war an outstanding manifestation of the 
serious results that follow in the wake of a lack of preparatory 
training and discipline was the spread of epidemic disease among 
the volunteers in the concentration camps, which proved far more 
deadly than the bullets of the enemy. It was only a repetition of 
history, again the volunteer system had failed. 

In the Philippine Insurrection the volunteers were better pre- 
pared, since they had been given some training during the War 
with Spain to prepare them for war service ; but it became neces- 
sary to reorganize the state troops into regiments of United States 
volunteers, in order that the power to appoint and commission 
officers might be vested in the President and the War Department, 
and not be left in the hands of the different state governors. 

This was a step in the right direction, but after the subjugation 
of the Philippines we went back to the old system of state troops 
as represented by the State National Guards, and when it became 
necessary to send a force to the Mexican Border to protect Ameri- 
can interests from bandit raids, the state troops were again called 
to the colors. The results are so patent and so recent that no 
detailed account is required here; it is enough to record that the 
volunteer system has failed again. 

At the close of the Civil War the United States Navy was the 
most powerful in the world, but, torn by the internal strife of 
four long years and self centered upon the great work of recon- 
structing the nation from within, the people gave little thought 
to dangers from without the nation, and the proud ships were 
tied up at the navy yard wharves to rot while their crews went 
back to the pursuits of peace. 

The rehabilitation of the navy began in 1883 with the authoriza- 
tion of the Dolphin, Atlanta, Boston and Chicago, and proceeded 
by irregular increments until the First Session of the present 
Congress passed the first act embodying an increase in ships 
in accordance with building program extending over a term of 
years. 
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It is estimated that upon the completion of this program the 
naval service should have a trained personnel of 210,000, including 
175,000 in the line and staff of the navy and 35,000 in the marine 
corps. This is the first line and it must be ready for instant service 
at all times, but back of it there must be a second line composed 
of the land forces, and for this second line it is estimated that we 
should have an army of approximately 400,000 men. 

We now have an authorized enlisted strength of 78,000 for 
the navy, 15,000 for the marine corps, and 138,899 for the army ; 
and in the efforts to obtain the necessary men by voluntary enlist- 
ment we have three separate sets of recruiting agencies in the field, 
each conducting a campaign of advertising by letter, in the public 
press, and by brilliant colored posters that scream at the passerby 
from dead walls and billboards, each telling the people the mani- 
fold advantages of its particular service, and each having diffi- 
culty in getting the number of men required. 

These three services in the field bidding against each other for 
the popular favor of the men who care to enlist in the service of 
their country for their own pleasure or profit, whether imbued 
by patriotic motives or not, may be likened unto a man selling 
his own goods at auction, bidding against himself to raise the 
price and then buying them in when the price has reached its 
upper limit. 

An increase in the pay of enlisted men has been proposed as 
a means of obtaining the necessary enlistments to meet the 
increase in personnel authorized by Congress during its last 
session, but while this might answer as a temporary expedient 
the effect would not be lasting, since the bidding would still go on, 

and the other branches of the service would have to meet the 
rise and bid still higher to get and keep the needed men. 

The difficulties encountered by the services in obtaining suffi- 
cient enlistments are shown by the statements of the heads of the 
various branches. 

In the statement of Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations, made on November 29, 1916, before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, the following 
appears : 


Mr. Kelley: In view of the fact that there are only 14 capital ships out 
of a total of 37, in commission, does not that pretty clearly demonstrate that 
the greatest problem that we have before us now in the question of the 
shortage of men? 
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Admiral Benson: Yes; and officers as well, sir. If anything, we are quite 
as short in officers, if not more so than in men; but that condition, of course, 
will soon be remedied by the graduates from the Naval Academy. If we 
can get the graduates from the Naval Academy, the officer problem will be 
taken care of. 


In the statement of Rear Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation, made on December 4, 1916, before the 
same committee, the following appears: 


Admiral Palmer: After the bill was passed steps were immediately taken 
to establish new (recruiting) stations, begin advertising, and to get the 
people in. It takes a considerable time to get the information out to the 
people and get results. In the month of November we made a net gain of 
610; that is in the one month of November. These figures are not absolutely 
correct, because they are made up from the mail communications that we 
get in daily and the report of a man who enlisted a month ago on the 
Asiatic Station, for instance, comes in to-day with a man who has enlisted 
to-day. 

Mr. Oliver: Right in that connection, do you recall how many men you 
actually enlisted and how many went out during the month of November ? 

Admiral Palmer: One thousand eight hundred and two came in and 1232 
went out. 


In the statement of Major General George Barnett, Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, made on November 27, 1916, before 
the same committee, the following appears: 


Mr. Oliver: Do you find that the applications for enlistment continue 
large, and that you have no trouble in supplying the personnel? 

General Barnett: I will not say that we have no trouble, but all I can say 
is that we have been as successful as any other branch of the service. We 
are working under very adverse conditions, because, as you all know, there is 
a very great demand for labor in every field of life to-day, and we have to 
compete against that, and there is no better barometer of the times than a 
recruiting record. 


In the statement of Major General Hugh L. Scott, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, made on December 18, 1916, 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the following appears : 


The volunteer system cannot now, under the most favorable circum- 
stances produce anything like the number of men required for the national 
defence. It is undemocratic, unreliable, inefficient and extravagant. It is 
undemocratic because it shifts the burden of national defence from the 
shoulders of the many where it rightfully belongs to the shoulders of the 
few whose financial condition in life or whose patriotism impels them to 
offer themselves to accept the risks and hardships of war. Furthermore, 
instead of unifying our people to the extent where all individuals are willing 
to undergo sacrifice for the national good, it affords great opportunity for 
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the selfish and nonpatriotic to stay at home in time of war and to fatten 
on the adversity of the nation and on the necessities of the families of 
better men who have volunteered for the country’s defence. 

It is unreliable as all history teaches us. It has never in times of great 
national stress in this or any other country been able to provide the number 
of men needed for the emergency. It has been tried and discarded by all 
of the other great nations of the world and to-day the United States and 
China are the only nations of size upon the globe which rely upon volunteers 
for the defence of national existence. 

These statements of the highest naval and military officials 
of the government point out the difficulties that are met in all 
branches of the service in the attempts to secure a sufficient 
number of enlistments to keep up the establishments on a peace 
footing, and it seems reasonable to assume that these difficulties 
will increase in proportion as the services are increased to meet 
the nation’s demands for preparedness in personnel. 

They show that the maintenance of a sufficient force of men 
in the army and navy by means of voluntary enlistments depends 
upon the economic conditions of the country and upon the popu- 
larity that can be worked up for the services by advertisements 
and personal appeals, and not, as should be the case, upon the 
absolute military and diplomatic needs of the country as deter- 
mined by the international relations and our own national policies. 

They also tend to show the failure of the present national 
guard system as a reliance for war’s emergencies. On December 
21, 1916, during the hearing of the chief of staff of the army 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative John Q. Tilson, a member of the com- 
mittee, formerly an officer of United States volunteers during 
the war with Spain and now a colonel in the national guard, said: 

I agree with you that voluntary military service is not an adequate system 
and probably would break down in time of war as it has done before. The 
national guard system in particular is economically unwise because of the 
dual control over the forces by the federal government and the states. 

The experience of the author of this statement as an officer of 
the national army, as an officer of a state national guard, and as 
a member of the House Committee on Military Affairs should 
qualify him to speak authoritatively upon the subject, and if his 
statement is correct as applied to the land forces it must be 
equally true as regards the state organizations of naval militia. 

The great Napoleon is credited with saying that “In war the 
moral is to the physical as three to one,” and, however, true 
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this may be, it is unfortunate that the prevalent opinion in America 
that our people are the bravest and most patriotic in the world 
should have given rise to the delusion that an army made up of 
a collection of men individually animated by the highest ideals of 
patriotism could go forth to battle without military training or 
study with prospects of overcoming a trained military force. 

Patriotism, bravery, respect for the right and individual cour- 
age may make men ready to die in the defence of their country, 
but these virtues, great as they may be, do not make soldiers of 
men without that training and drill which teach them discipline, 
the powers and limitations of the arms they bear or man and the 
proper methods for employing such weapons, and, last but not 
least, give them that feeling of cohesion and interdependence that 
is called esprit—the soul of an army. 

We have been called “the most warlike and the least military 
nation on earth,’’ and if anyone doubts the truth of the statement 
let him look through the columns of our daily papers and listen 
to the speeches of our fire-brand orators, bristling with defiance 
to the world and bold assertions that “ we can thrash any nation 
on earth,” that “no country would dare to go to war with us and 
if they did they would be obliterated,” that “any army landed 
on our shores would be driven into the sea,” and other vain- 
glorious boasts of a like nature; and then let him count up what 
proportion of the male population of the country has had any 
training whatever in military duties. 

It may also be said that if we were more military we would 
be less warlike, for then we would be better able to view things 
in their true proportion and to realize that to put a uniform on 
a man and give him a rifle to carry does not make a soldier of 
him over night, that the trained man of one country is no better 
than the trained man of another country except in that his training 
has been more careful or more thorough, and that no race or 
nation has any monopoly of courage or bravery. 

We have been called an undisciplined nation and not without 
cause, since from a military standpoint discipline may be defined 
as the cheerful, unquestioned and implicit obedience to the orders 
from higher authority in such a manner as to secure systematic 
action and cooperation of all the component parts of a military 
force. 
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Many of our people do not like to take orders or obey them, 
when a traffic policeman on the corner holds up his hand the 
motorists and drivers stop with grumbling and criticism, the 
theory that one man is as good as another if often mistaken to 
mean ‘‘one man (myself) is better than the other,” liberty is 
often mistaken to mean license, and the volunteer dislikes to 
salute the officer under whose command he finds himself suddenly 
thrust, although this salute is only the outward manifestation 
of discipline. 

The needed discipline can only be secured by a complete system 
of universal military training, extended over many years until 
our people learn that discipline and obedience to just laws and 
regulations made for the good of the people, which means the 
state, work as surely for efficiency and profit in the arts of peace 
as they do for victory in war. 

What we have to strive for, then, is a condition where every 
man will be ready in training and in esprit, and eager to be a 
sailor or a soldier to defend his country as a paramount and 
righteous duty and not for the wage his country gives for the 
service nor from fear that he may be handed the white feather 
if he does not so serve. 

This ideal can be obtained by the enactment of laws which will 
require every male citizen to undergo a course of training in 
military drills and studies, in discipline and in morale which will 
fit him to serve his country as may be required in the capacity 
to which he is most suited. The details of such a general scheme 
must be carefully worked out after a study of the methods 
employed by other nations and due consideration of the condi- 
tions peculiar to our country and our people, and while a discus- 
sion of them has no place within the scope of this paper, some of 
the salient features may be noted. 

In a country like ours, where so much attention is given to the 
education of the young and where compulsory attendance at 
schools is required by law, the necessary military training should 
be given in a manner to interfere as little as possible with the 
general educational scheme. This might be accomplished by a 
wide extension of the system of military education and drill now 
in force at many schools for boys, and the application of such a 
system worked out in accordance with the laws to all of the public 
and private schools of the country, such early training being 
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supplemented by actual service with the colors aboard the ships 
of the navy or in the coast fortifications or regiments of the 
field army for a term long enough to give the necessary finish to 
the training, but not so long as to seriously interfere with the 
ultimate employment of the great mass of the young men of the 
land in their peaceful pursuit of a livelihood on the farms, in the 
shops and factories or in the business offices. 

This first period of service completed each man would pass into 
the reserve and in subsequent years would be given periods of 
training service to keep him fit in a military sense, the length of 
such periods of training growing shorter with the years of service. 
In the course of the training the physically unfit would of course 
be excused from strictly military training, but they should still 
be held liable to serve in the factories or on the farms according 
to their aptitude and physical ability. 

In the case of an army and navy made up entirely of volunteers 
the underlying motives which have induced the individual men 
to enlist are many and varied: love of adventure, a desire to travel 
and see the world, the choice of the service as a profession, or 
to get away from unpleasant associations at home are some of 
the reasons given for enlistments in time of peace; while in time 
of war the two great motives are a patriotic desire to serve one’s 
country be she right or wrong and the fear of being ridiculed or 
branded as a coward if one should stay at home in safety while 
his fellows are going forth to fight. 

With universal training an accomplished fact a navy largely 
manned by professional sailors would still be required and all of 
the motives which now apply to peace times would still actuate 
those men who might wish to remain in the service for consider- 
able lengths of time or to make it their life work; and a regular 
army would still be needed to perform the permanent duties and to 
furnish the cadre for the training and organization of the greater 
forces that would be called to the colors from the trained reserves 
when war should become imminent. 

With universal training in force all of the young men of the 
country would be to a considerable extent acquainted with the 
duties, responsibilities and emoluments of the regular services 
and the field from which to obtain the men for the permanent 
services by voluntary enlistment would be greatly enlarged. 
Hence, there would be no difficulty in obtaining by voluntary 
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enlistment the men required for the peace time establishments 
of the army and navy, and in addition, these recruits to the regular 
service would come in with their preparatory military training 
completed, thus making it possible to do away with the courses 
of training now maintained by the regular services in naval train- 
ing stations and at army recruit depots. This would result in a 
saving of money and time and an increase in the efficiency of the 
regular navy and army. 

With a volunteer system alone in force, in time of war only 
the most patriotic enlist, and these are not necessarily the most 
fit for the duties for which they so gallantly volunteer. With the 
system of universal training and liability to service in force, each 
man would be appraised according to the value of his services 
to the government, and accordingly, he would be sent aboard ship 
as a sailor, into the forts as a heavy gunner, into the infantry with 
a rifle, into the railway service back of the lines, into the shops to 
make munitions, or onto the farms to produce food for the fighting 
forces and for those who must stay at home. 

With a volunteer system in force, an able bodied man who does 
not “go to the front ” during war is looked upon askance, and to 
“stay at home ” soon comes to be considered a disgrace; while 
with the universal service system in force, it would be no disgrace 
to “stay at home” provided one were serving the country in that 
position where his services would be of the greatest value. 

In all of our wars of long duration the volunteer system has 
failed to supply the number of men needed and recourse has been 
had to the obnoxious system of drafting men by lot; obnoxious 
because after the ones patriotic enough to volunteer have been 
exhausted the draft draws the unwilling ones, and they go to the 
colors to be looked down upon by their comrades who have volun- 
teered. Such a condition is distinctly harmful to esprit and morale 
since it draws a line of demarcation where none should exist and 
prevents that cooperative spirit of brotherhood in arms which 
results in discipline. 

Where all are ready for the duties and subject to the call when 
the necessity arises there can be no line of demarcation between 
one class and another and the government receives the best service 
that its citizens can render; and none but the best service will 
avail against the persistent attacks of a brave and tenacious foe 
carefully trained and imbued with the spirit of his own country’s 
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“rights,” however, different these “rights” may be from our 
conceptions of our own rights. 

There is another effect that arises from voluntary service that 
would be entirely obviated by the universal service system. The 
volunteers that go forth with the cheers of their friends at home 
ringing in their ears to distant service under trying conditions, 
with little chance for any real action to enliven the ennui, as has 
been the case with the militia recently sent to the Mexican Border, 
may soon lose enthusiasm and begin to wonder why they should 
do the drudgery for the nation while their fellow citizens at home 
enjoy opportunities for added profit on account of the lessening 
competition due to the absence of the volunteers. 

Asa result of this many of the home-coming volunteers exclaim, 
“ Never again for me, no more volunteering ; if everyone is sub- 
ject to the call I’ll do my share, but I don’t intend to do it all while 
brother Bill stays home and draws down the pay for my vacant 
job.” 

Many of the most pronounced advocates of the policy of dis- 
armament are to be found among the ministers of the gospel, and 
the advocacy of this policy carries with it a firm opposition to any 
increase of the army or navy, either in matériel or personnel. 

A text frequently used as the basis for argument by these 
extreme pacificists is from Christ’s Sermon on the Mount: 

“ Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” 

Yet, among these same ministers of the gospel we also find 
those who fearlessly advocate preparedness in men and material 
as the surest means of maintaining the peace of the nation and 
of the world. 

In a sermon at the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
opening of St. Paul’s Chapel, at New York, on October 3oth 
of this year, the rector of that church, the Reverend William 
Thomas Manning, S.T.D., most ably advocated these views in 
the following stirring words: 


We need a great reawakening of the spirit of true Americanism, and a 
great reconsecration to our national ideal. There are influences at work 
to-day which are operating definitely to weaken the spirit of patriotism. The 
word pacificism has come much into vogue in recent time. If by pacificism is 
meant only a desire in every way possible to remove the causes, and lessen 
the likelihood of war then we are all of us in sympathy with it. In this sense 
our most earnest pacificists are the officers of the United States Army and 
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Navy, who know what war means, and who would be the first to give their 
lives if war came. 

But if by pacificism is meant the teaching that the use of force is never 
justifiable, then, however, well meant, it is mistaken, and it is hurtful to the 
life of our country. And the pacificism which takes the position that be- 
cause war is evil therefore all who engage in war, whether for offence or 
defence, are equally blameworthy, and to be condemned, is not only un- 
reasonable it is inexcusably unjust. 

The effort to identify the Christian religion with ultra-pacificism is a 
misapprehension of the truth and injury to religion. The Christian re- 
ligion no more enjoins us to leave our shores unprotected against some 
brutal but efficient invader, than it enjoins us to leave our homes unpro- 
tected against murderers and thieves. If the Christian religion meant that 
we are not to protect those dependent upon us, and to make every effort to 
do this effectively, then I say that normal men everywhere would reject 
the Christian religion, and they would be justified in doing so. 

But the Christian religion holds up no such mistaken ideal. The Christian 
religion is true to all the facts of life. Our Lord Jesus Christ does not 
stand for peace at any price, but for righteousness and truth, first and at 
all cost. 

No one in this country wants war. As never before we see its cruelty and 
its horror. By every means that may be we want to see its livelihood les- 
sened and its causes eliminated. But evil as war is there are still deeper 
evils. Bodily discomfort, physical safety, material prosperity are not the 
greatest things of life. War may hurt and kill the body. There are things 
that hurt and kill the soul. Every true American would rather see this 
land face war than see her flag lowered in dishonor, or her name touched 
with disgrace. Every true American would rather see this land involved in 
war than see her false to those principles of right, of freedom, and humanity 
upon which our life is built, and upon which the hope of the world depends. 

We need in every part of our land, and among all classes of our people, 
a great reawakening of our sense of the responsibility which rests on us as 
citizens, of the duty that we owe to our country, and of the service that 
we owe to the state. In every true citizen of a republic thers must be some- 
thing of the soldier spirit the spirit of self-sacrifice, of devotion to duty, of 
willingness to give time and strength and, if occasion requires, life itself, in 
the service of his land. This spirit is of our very soul as a nation, but it 
seems to be less strong among us than it once was. It does not seem to burn 
in the hearts of our people as it once did. There are many of us whose 
thought seems to be far more of what our country owes to us, than of what 
we owe to our country. 

And on this notable anniversary, in the presence of the representatives of 
our government, speaking with all possible care and deliberation, I wish to 
say that, not only from the standpoint of a citizen, but from the standpoint 
of a minister of religion, whose duty it is to advocate only that which is for 
the highest moral and spiritual good of our people, I believe there is nothing 
that would be of such great practical benefit to us as universal military train- 
ing for the men of our land. The assertion that this would lead us into 
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militarism need not be seriously considered, This assertion is made by 
those who are opposed not only to militarism, but to any adequate measures 
for military preparedness. The danger of a democracy is not that it may 
be carried into militarism, but that it may be found unprepared to defend 
itself against militaristic aggression. 

I advocate universal military training because of its military effectiveness. 
It will make our land practically secure against invasion, 

I advocate it because it is the only military system that is truly democratic. 
It puts all on one common footing. Its effect is a people trained and pre- 
pared for their own defence. 

I advocate it because it will weld our nation together and help to make 
of our many races one united people. 

I advocate it because of its moral and spiritual value. It will give us 
needed discipline. It will develop in us those high qualities of orderliness 
and system, of respect for authority, of obedience to law which are not 
the strongest points in our national character. It will tend to make our 
young men better Americans, better citizens, and better Christians. 

The statement that any form of universal military service is 
not compatible with a republican form of government and that 
it is an attribute of monarchical institutions has been repeated 
so often by the advocates of a small army and navy that it has 
come to be accepted by the great mass of our people as axiomatic. 

To demonstrate the fallacy of this conclusion requires but a 
brief survey of history, for if we consider the evolution of govern- 
ment from the early days of civilization to the present time, we 
see that a regular or standing army of hired professional fighters 
has been for centuries the means employed by despots and olig- 
archs to maintain their sway over the great masses of the people, 
while the best conception of a republic in arms for the defence 
of what it conceives to be its rights is that every man in the 
nation should be so trained and educated as to be ready and able 
to perform his share in the general defence, and to perform this 
share of the work where his efforts will most avail in the general 
plan, whether these efforts be expended on the battlefield, in the 
workshops making munitions or in the fields raising food supplies. 

As a matter of fact it was the intention of the founders of our 
government to have no standing army or navy; the very idea 
of such a force was abhorrent to them as it savored too much 
of the monarchial ideas from which we had broken away in the 
Revolution. They believed that as “all men are created free and 
equal” it should devolve upon all men to support the country’s 
burdens in peace and war, and to this end the Militia Act of 1792 
required all able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 18 and 
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45 years to be given military training to make them ready for 
service in the army or navy in case of need. 

This act provided no penalty for failure to carry out its pro- 
visions and carried no money to pay for the necessary arms, 
equipment and supplies ; but, with the idea of states’ rights then 
generally accepted, left all of the details to the several states. 

The result was that the training of the militia was carried on 


in a desultory manner for a number of years with no concerted’ 


effort and no uniform equipment or method of drill; so that when 
it became riecessary a few years later to protect our growing 
commerce on the sea from the depredations of pirates and bar- 
barous states, a regular navy was perforce established to be paid 
for out of the national treasury, and a national standing army 
had to be organized and paid for from the same source to perform 
national police duties and protect the settlers from Indian depre- 
dations as “ westward the star of empire takes its way.” 

From the first it became evident that a militia navy was not 
practicable but it was still expected that the naval personnel would 
be composed of volunteers, and while such a method may serve to 
obtain the number of men required for an army and navy for 
peace times and small wars, it will not furnish an army or navy 
upon which any reliance can be placed for a great war, since the 
number of men obtained by voluntary enlistment is always de- 
pendent upon the number of men who are willing to serve, and 
not, as it should depend, upon the number required by the prob- 
lems to be solved in the conduct of the war. 

Then again, the great mass of the men obtained by voluntary 
enlistment are untrained and undisciplined and hence not ready 
for service, in spite of their unquestioned individual bravery and 
patriotism. 

We hear much discussion in these days as to the right of 
suffrage, as to who should or should not vote, as to limitations of 
immigration and qualifications for obtaining citizenship, and all 
of this shows the deep interest that the average citizen takes in 
his right to have a say in the administration of his nation’s 
business. 


It is only fair to assume that any man who is anxious to keep 
the right to cast his vote and thus take an active part in con- 
trolling the government of his country will also be anxious to 
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take his part in the defence of the policies of that government 
when these policies involve the country in war. 

To take an effective part in such defence requires the prelimi- 
nary training in physique, morale, discipline and military technique 
that will make every able-bodied man ready in body and spirit to 
take up arms and follow the flag when the country calls. 

Hence, it might well be considered just to make the acceptable 
performance of the necessary military training, or of some other 
form of special training that would best fit the individual to ful- 
fill his highest duty to the state, one of the prime qualifications 
for the suffrage. 

The nation by its laws requires every man to perform certain 
duties to the state, to serve on juries and to pay taxes for the 
support of the whole community, and it tells him he must do these 
things for the country’s good; then why should not the laws 
require every man to pay the ultimate tax of his military service, 
or even of his life, if it becomes necessary for the salvation of 
the nation? 

It is the nation’s duty to see that its men are trained in readiness 
for this tax of service just as surely as it is the nation’s duty to 
see that its citizens are educated to make them fit to cast a ballot 
and perform their other duties of citizenship. 

No sophistry can excuse the slothful cowardice that hides 
behind the pet phrase of a music hall ditty and in syncopated 
chorus sings, “I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier.” The jails 
of this country are filled with men who never had a fair chance 
to be good citizens, whose mothers did not raise them to be 
soldiers, did not by example and precept inculcate in them a 
spirit of discipline, but allowed them to learn the music hall and 
bar-room songs, while failing to teach them at their knee that 
brave old war hymn, 

“ Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus, 
Going on before.” 

But patriotism still lives in the land, from Maine to California 
and from the cold northland to the sunny south, there are still 
patriotic mothers who bravely exclaim, “ Yes, I did raise my boy 
to be a soldier, ready to fight for the right and his country’s 
honor.” 
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Rich in all that goes to make up material prosperity, our banks 
filled with a world’s golden treasure, our granaries replete to 
bursting with a rich store of grain, and the produce of our mills 
and farms selling at bumper prices, we Americans are lulled by 
the siren song of this great prosperity into a fanciful sense of 
security that cannot be supported by the experience of other 
nations nor by the histories of other times. 

In the histories of all times there are not lacking illuminating 
examples of the dire results that follow in the train of a lack of 
national preparedness to meet the attacks of any possible enemy, 

In all of our own wars the volunteer system has broken down 
under the strain of actual service and we have had to resort to 
the “draft” to fill the ranks, but with no organized and legalized 
system of preparatory training in force, this eventual dependence 
upon a draft or conscription system has served only to bring to 
the colors untrained and unwilling men, and has resulted in 
inefficiency and the unnecessary prolongation of our wars. 

Two solutions of the problem here presented are offered by 
the statemen whose duty it is to shape our country’s policies and 
by the naval and military leaders whose duty it is to enforce these 
policies, 

First. The maintenance of a regular army and navy so large 
as to deter any possible enemy from attacking us with prospects of 
success, raising the pay and the bounty for enlistment high enough 
to attract recruits in sufficient numbers. 

Second. The training of every able-bodied male citizen in 
military duties and in discipline so as to make him ready for any 
service that the nation may demand. 

Of these two possible plans, the first is manifestly impracticable 
from an economic standpoint, since its cost would be well-nigh 
prohibitive and it would take the cream of the nation’s manhood 
away from the productive pursuits of manufacture and commerce 
and thus greatly reduce the earning power and prosperity of the 
country. 

The second plan, which calls for universal military training, 
is practicable, easily within the limit of cost which the nation 
is able to pay, and, in addition, it would undoubtedly improve 
the whole personnel of the country physically, mentally and 
morally. 
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It is, of course vain to except that the great majority of men should attain 
even an elementary knowledge of what constitutes the strength or weakness 
of a military situation; but it does not seem extravagant to hope that the 
individuals, who will interest themselves thus far, may be numerous enough, 
and so distributed throughout a country, as to constitute rallying points for 
the establishment of a sound public opinion —MAaHuan. 

The natural leaders of the movement for the establishment of 
a public opinion which will demand the enactment of the necessary 
laws to put the universal military training of the manhood of 
the country into practical effect are the officers of the army and 
navy, who, by their training in the military life as a profession 
and their intelligent studies of the great wars of the past, are best 
fitted to judge of the requirements of the future. 

Then let us be up and doing as a service and as a nation in a 
manner befitting our place in the world and our status as a great 
people, preparing not only on the material side, but also training 
the personnel of the whole land to be ready, both physically and 
spiritually, so that when comes the day of need, we may, 

Flaunt our starry banners high, 
Lift united voices to the sky, 
And make our lordly battle-cry, 
For God and Country we fight 
To win or die. 
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TACTICS AND GUNNERY 


3y COMMANDER T. T. Craven, U. S. Navy 





Foreword.—Strategy associates itself so intimately with na- 
tional policy, public opinion, economics and the other important 
governmental interests that it is difficult to write comprehensively 
of the strategy of nations, other than that to which one belongs, 
because of insufficiency of knowledge regarding the local impor- 
tance and application of these details. 

Although it is not necessary to view naval tactics in the light 
of the multitudinous circumstances and events about which 
national strategy centers nevertheless, when discussing tactics 
and gunnery, one should have in mind the conditions applying 
particularly to the naval service of his own country. In what 
follows effort has been made to indicate briefly, details that 
appear as deserving of particular attention on our part, of defi- 
ciencies and defects which might have profound influences on 
our tactics and gunnery at sea or on the tactics and gunnery of 
possible antagonists. 

Historical—The study of the changes in weapons and in the 
complex methods of battle is absorbingly interesting, but there is 
little technical information, applicable at the present time to be 
gleaned from the close investigation of conflicts of the past. 
The augur with which, from a small boat, to drill into the hull 
of the enemy below the water line, has long since disappeared 
together with the wedge, once supplied to jam his rudder. The 
ram has gone after a brief reappearance following shortly after 
the advent of steam as a means for propulsion. The fire ship, 
at one time a formidable tactical unit, has sailed into oblivion with 
her valiant crew, and we find that the mobility of ships together 
with the power of modern ordnance have placed boarding in the 
category of being to-day almost an impossibility. Though artillery 
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is strongly supplemented by other arms, the tremendous destruc- 
tive force of the gun now ensures, to him having a better ability 
to hit rapidly with shell, the power to overcome surely every 
material characteristic in which the enemy may be the superior. 

During the centuries in which reliance upon sails was had for 
locomotion at sea changes in the direction or velocity of the wind 
had a vital bearing on the issue of naval combat. These changes 
sometimes upset well-laid plans and the most careful calculations ; 
frequently they permitted one side to avoid action or to escape 
after the conflict had opened. Ships with self-contained motive 
power, now with fair precision, measure opportunity for conflict 
through their superiority in speed, the ability to see the enemy, 
and the limitations of time and space. 

Principles of Tactics.—The scientific development of the various 
arms and of the means for conveying them into battle has been 
particularly wonderful during the past two decades and has revolu- 
tionized the tactical employment of weapons. To-day many of 
the maxims of quite recent masters of the art of war are almost 
meaningless, but the study of the history of maritime operations 
discloses the truth of certain old and lasting tactical principles 
which may be stated briefly as follows: 

(a) Tactics is solely for the purpose of promoting the effective 
employment of the armament and is based on efficient and con- 
fident use of the major weapon. 

(b) Uncertainty, always a prominent factor in sea life, has 
made misleading and surprising the foe dominating features of 
naval tactics. 

(c) The greatest tactical strength lies in dispositions which 
bring promptly a preponderance of aggressive force at the point 
of contact with the enemy. 

(d) Good leadership with co-ordination of effort and tenacity 
of purpose on the part of all concerned in wide spread operations 
are requisites to success. 

Principles of Gunnery.—The close perusal of history also points 
out that the basic principles of naval gunnery remain the same 
now as when artillery was first employed on shipboard. By 
principles is meant those fundamental requirements such as the 
necessity for expeditious loading; quick, exact determination of 
the range and estimation of the change of range, together with 
prompt, efficient sight setting and gun laying, all of which con- 
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tribute to rapid hitting with the gun, the dominating instrument 
of naval war. 

The details, important for investigation, then are the applica- 
tion of the above principles of tactics and gunnery to modern 
armaments and the influences of weapons which supplement artil- 
lery, upon the employment of the gun. 

Game Board Deductions—The game board furnishes the best 
means for the study of the geometric principles of fleet tactics, 
and the important relationship of time and space, provided proper 
regard is had for artificiality when the broad ocean and the 
circumstances of sea life are represented upon a flat table in a 
comfortable room. On the game board there is proneness to 
overlook the effects of low and varying visibility on both tactics 
and gunnery. Here there is no difficulty in locating one’s position 
or in co-ordinating the navigational work of many ships regardless 
of time or conditions. The turmoil of battle does not disturb 
tranquility of mind; and the details important in the employment 
of arms, through which alone victory is gained, cannot correctly 
be simulated. 

The two important points most clearly brought out by game 
board maneuvers are: 

First.—That in tactics it is necessary always to preserve a better 
degree of concentration of force than does the enemy. Encourage 
the enemy to divide his strength; divide your forces when neces- 
sary but have care to maintain a condition which avoids confusion 
and interferences and affords a strong mutual support between 
all detachments at all times. 

Second.—That it is desirable for every group of ships, em- 
ploying guns as their primary armament, to keep target vessels 
under broadside fire and to preserve a line of bearing as nearly 
normal as possible to the bearing of the enemy. 

The world-wide struggle now raging has subjected theories 
to an acid test of battle substantiating the correctness of these 
two theoretical precepts but also demonstrating the difficulty and 
uncertainty of complying with academic axioms.. It will be long 
before unprejudiced and complete data become available regarding 
actions of the present war but any discussion of modern naval 
methods must have regard for the light shed upon them by the 
censored reports, however biased and incomplete, regarding the 
recent tragedies of such wide and intense interest. In studying 
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the methods of the belligerents, and in measuring the results of 
their efforts, care must be had to retain a correct mental picture 
of the areas over which naval operations have been projected; 
the peculiar conditions obtaining because of the nearness to one 
another of the principals in the struggle; the restricted and well- 
defined lanes of communication ; the shoal waters and especially 
the weather normally experienced in the North Sea and Channel. 
One must also have clearly in mind the military characteristics of 
the tremendous number of naval units employed by the warring 
nations. 

Visibility —Important indeed, as having a paramount influence 
on tactics and gunnery, have been the visibility conditions obtain- 
ing, affecting navigation, the discovery of the enemy, and the 
degree of definition of targets. There has been fighting during 
a great variety of circumstances—rough seas and darkness at 
Coronel—fog and mist at the Dogger Bank and at Heligoland 
—fine weather off the Falklands— and low visibility in the Battle 
of Jutland. 

The inclination to abandon the routine exercises of peace during 
inclement weather ‘and the tendency to seek always the most 
perfect conditions for target practice and maneuvers are natural 
but with them grows the practice of ignoring the possibilities 
of fighting under other than favorable circumstances. Coming 
together, somewhat unexpectedly perhaps, out of a fog or mist 
always has been a common experience of ships which, we may 
be sure, will continue in the future, as in the past, to be a likeli- 
hood of marine warfare. Tactical studies not having full regard 
for the possibility of unexpected contact are incomplete and 
perhaps confusing. 

Let us, for a moment, consider details which become controlling 
when conditions for seeing are not the best. 

Navigational Dificulties—Uncertainty with regard to the 
whereabouts of ships underway becomes probable when the sky 
is overcast or seeing conditions are poor. This uncertainty 
grows as the period of unfavorable weather is prolonged or 
as the amount of maneuvering indulged in is increased. When 
the weather is thick, navigation is difficult, ships get lost, 
uncertainty commands, and co-ordinated wide-spread operations 
are impossible, particularly on the part of small craft which are 
not always navigated with the precision of larger units. Low 
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visibility may frustrate all efforts of the tactician when in contact 


with the enemy. 
* * 


(Attention may be invited to the usefulness of a mechanical 
tracker as an aid to navigation in trying occasions, when there is 
much maneuvering and attention centers on other matters than 
dead reckoning. ) 

Inconspicuousness—The importance of inconspicuousness has 
been clearly shown recently. At sea we will certainly not care 
to be more easily visible to the enemy than he is to us and we 
will not wish him to be able to identify our force while we are 
uncertain perhaps as to the composition of a concourse of vessels 
sighted unexpectedly. 

The cage masts, two of which are erected on battleships and 
one on armored cruisers, are very prominent and well-defined 
structures of a fixed height, which might serve excellently to 
assist the enemy in obtaining and keeping the range as well as 
to furnish him always with unmistakable marks of identification. 
We should seriously consider whether or not the masts are 
entirely justified to-day or if less conspicuous structures for 
spotting, more closely resembling those carried by foreign capital 
ships, would not better fill the requirements of war. 

Similarity in Appearance.—One can conceive of occasions when 
uncertainty regarding the identification of a single vessel might 
be a matter of very considerable moment. The ability to deceive 
the enemy in this respect we will not care to deny ourselves. It 
would seem important that all fighting craft of a navy, in so far 
as may he practicable, should resemble one another in appearance. 
At great distances a battleship should be difficult to distinguish 
from a cruiser, and the scout from the destroyer. 

Once locked in gunfire, exactness in gun laying is necessary 
in order to hit and the distance of the target at which the artillery 
is directed must be known within exceedingly narrow limits when 
shooting at long range. With several vessels engaged a mistake 
of target by a ship or by part of the battery of a ship may make 
the difference between defeat and victory. The likelihood of such 
mistakes becomes very great when the targets look alike and are 
not readily designated from the fire control stations or held by 
the gun trainers who are easily thrown off by a yaw of the vessel 
or the shock of discharge of their own pieces. 
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Are not the chances of deceiving the enemy lessened by making 
new construction, from year to year, radically different in appear- 
ance from that already in commission? And might not marked 
differences in the appearance of ships composing the fleet simplify 
the problem of battle gunnery for the enemy which it opposes? 

While the matter of hoodwinking the foe is under consideration 
one should note that the paint brush, always a pleasing implement 
to the sailor, recently has taken on a far greater prominence in 
naval affairs in the endeavor to mislead. The blending of colors 
and shading to create wrong impressions, to promote invisibility, 
and to eliminate definition for range finding and gun pointing 
has been found exceedingly desirable. 

Smoke.—Formerly the smoke from the battery had an influence, 
almost controlling on both tactics and gunnery. To-day the 
discharge from funnels may be a most important interference 
encountered on the field of battle. Any one who has ever wit- 
nessed the evolutions of many ships has been impressed by the 
effects of the funnel smoke on proceedings. Ships using Welsh 
coal probably make somewhat less smoke than do those burning 
other fuels, but, under forced draft, a collection of coal consuming 
vessels always produces a black pall which might seriously hamper 
operations. 

Under certain conditions, superiority in numbers would be 
nullified by the effects of smoke, which temporarily shut vessels 
completely out of the action and permitted concentration on 
others and their destruction in detail. 

Ample evidence of the disturbing influences of smoke and of 
the tactical use of the smoke screen to shield destroyer attack and 
to cover the maneuvers or changes of course of capital ships when 
under the fire of a superior force has appeared in the published 
reports of recent actions. 


* * * 


The ability to control their funnel smoke is a very valuable 
military characteristic of oil burning vessels and, in the future, 
we may confidently expect smoke to become even a greater factor 
in the tactics of sea warfare than has been the case in the past. 

Cruising Formation.—The disposition of ships in the cruising 
formation has been shown to be of the gravest concern, especially 
for large fleets requiring much sea room. 
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Dispositions always should guard against surprise on the part 
of the enemy but permit instant advantage to be taken of any 
situation in which the antagonist happens to be encountered. 

When on soundings where anchored mines may have been laid, 
sweeping operations on an extensive scale, are necessary. Where 
floating mines or submarines may be utilized by the opponent, the 
capital ships will have to rely for protection during daytime, to 
a very considerable degree, on a screen of destroyers covering the 
advance of the major units and enveloping the head and both bow 
quadrants. The interval of this screen from the battleships and 
the distance between the vessels composing it depends on the 
visibility. The interval should be sufficient to ensure absence of 
danger from the torpedoes of a submarine. The craft composing 
the screen must move promptly to positions from which they will 
not interpose interferences with the major units in the event of it 
becoming necessary for the latter to open fire (The German fleet 
is reported to employ its torpedo craft in this manner). 

It will be seen that a great many speedy destroyers are necessary 
as adjuncts to the capital ships. 


* * * 


The usefulness and activities of the fast and handy destroyer 
have been augmented considerably by the guns, searchlights and 
the fostering influences of the fast cruisers utilized to support 
and to assist their operations. (The battle of October 17, 1914, 
off the Dutch Coast, in which the Undaunted and four British 
destroyers sank the German S-175, 117, 118 and 119 furnished 
a striking example of the value of supporting high speed scouts 
and also of effective gunnery on the part of craft, the primary 
armament of which has always been considered to be the torpedo. ) 

The time necessary to attain the proper formation and to com- 
plete the final arrangements for conflict is ensured only by sur- 
rounding the vessels, on which the brunt of the encounter must 
fall, by a swarm of fast cruisers and alert scouts. The battle 
cruisers may be employed as tentacles to hold the foe until crush- 
ing force is applied. Without eyes and tentacles the mighty 
strength of an aggregation of battleships may be unable to assert 
itself intelligently or successfully. At times it may become neces- 
sary for the outposts to take long chances in the attempt to check 
or to hold the enemy. 
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When cruising at night, except in bright moonlight, the box 
screen of destroyers, is impracticable. It cannot stop a rush of 
the adversary’s torpedo craft and it would constitute a serious 
menace to the safety of the entire fleet because of the difficulties 
of station keeping and the likelihood of the occurrence of confu- 
sion which it promotes. In darkness great ships desiring to avoid 
attack should turn into an area in which freedom from molestation 
on the part of enemy torpedo vessels may be expected. The 
attendant destroyers must then seek the enemy’s main body or 
be interposed in the direction from which torpedo attack may be 
suspected. Destroyers will not approach the capital ships of their 
own force after nightfall. 

Attention may be drawn to the importance of the training of 
the entire force combined for cruising in the presence of the 
enemy and incidentally of the necessity for effective recognition 
signals for use by day as well as by night. 

Maneuvers.—Theoretical views as to battle maneuvers cannot 
all be corroborated by the reports of recent experiences abroad. 
As yet there is no complete information available regarding the 
methods followed in the great battle of May 31. 

It would seem however that, in approaching, ships should be 
formed in order of battle before reaching the fighting range. 
A danger would be that of retaining the approach formation too 
long. The commander’s great endeavor is to avail himself of 
any advantages of light, wind, weather, sea or other circumstance 
and he will desire to avoid all resemblance of confusion. Capital 
ships in line, or line of divisions, of groups of homogeneous vessels 
are the formations to be chosen in making the distant approach 
with that class of vessel, lines of bearing of leaders being normal 
to that of the enemy. Groups should be steadied in columns 
before the enemy’s fire has become effective, and it may not be 
improbable that all groups of capital ships may finally adjust 
themselves into perhaps an irregular single column as at Tsushima. 

The approach should be continued, until fire has become effec- 
tive, by slight simultaneous changes of course on the part of the 
division leaders each followed by the vessels of his division. Each 
group keeps the bearings of its opponents as nearly as possible 
at right angles to its own line of bearing. 

The actual distance at which to open fire is dependent upon the 
condition of the atmosphere, the state of the weather and the 
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accuracy of the shooting, range keeping and spotting. It is a 
mere waste of ammunition to fire at ranges where there can be 
no reliance upon making hits, but it has been shown to be entirely 
feasible to use the armament effectively beyond the distances at 
which penetration of the opposing armor is theoretically possible. 
The opponent’s fighting power may be materially reduced and fire 
superiority obtained at long range, and so tremendous is the effect 
of modern gunfire, that every effort must be made, from the first, 
to deny to the opponent the effectual use of his artillery. 

Should the enemy attempt to close with undesired rapidity, his 
effort may be frustrated by standing away somewhat, still keeping 
him exposed to full broadside fire, and by using the guns accu- 
rately. Ships in line of bearing advancing toward and firing at 
others on the bow may be exposed to the greater danger from 
torpedoes. Line of bearing changes are difficult but may be 
useful. It is considered, however, that generally opening or 
closing the range should be made by lines of bearing of divisions, 
division leaders preserving the bearing and other ships following 
their leaders in column. 

Great care will be necessary in maneuvering to prevent any 
group of ships becoming isolated, and also to escape being trapped 
into positions in which ships blanket the fire of others, or inter- 
pose undesirable smoke interference, or in which all divisions are 
not favorably placed for effective gunnery and surely able to 
support one another from the first moment that fire is opened. 

Maneuvering will always be a requirement of battle—one can 
hardly expect the units and tactical groups of a great fleet to 
go down to defeat tamely without attempting to exercise this 
power to escape punishment, any more than can one look to the 
other side not to make the effort to improve, through maneuvers, 
situations which to it appear to be favorable. The slow group 
of capital ships must be the center about which tactical effort 
centers but it is futile to attempt to establish definite geometric 
details for the conduct of operations, simplicity must obtain. 
Careful drill and painstaking rehearsal at sea alone will accomplish 
the final indoctrination of leaders, permitting the co-ordination, 
on which success in battle so largely depends. 

Speed—High speed has figured prominently in the engage- 
ments of the present conflict and has introduced novel factors at 
which we may next glance. 
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Formerly speed was considered to be of the greatest importance 








in the events leading up to action, but it will be seen now to have mem 
other important functions. While widening vastly the theatre ~~ 
of operations and enhancing the value of time, tactically super- ae 
iority in speed lends itself particularly to the initiative. It permits — 
| the force possessing it to compel situations and conditions which lies 
the other side must meet and it supplies a means for perhaps : “an 
controlling or imposing the “ rate of change of range,” a supreme = 
detail in long range gunnery. pn 
Sight Bar Range.—lIt is well understood that the ability to dian 
obtain correctly and to keep the sight bar range is by far the em 
most important factor in fire control. The advantage enjoyed nate 
by a vessel that can and does obtain and keep the range within eae 
an error of 50 yards over one unable to secure the range within poe 
150 or 200 yards would be enormous. fre of 
One hears much about shooting at long range but not a great | The 
deal concerning the problem of hitting with changing ranges. | workec 
Though, target practice demonstrates that, to make a maximum cult pr 
of hits, it is desirable to have as small and as constant a change peer 
of range as possible, in battle if the range or the rate of change | eneris 
of range are constant for you they are likewise constant for the rapidly 
enemy. An ability to hit while these are varying considerably in the 
confers an advantage to the force able to control the fire, under mechar 
the difficult conditions imposed, which might entirely nullify all when c 
efforts of the opponent. becomi: 
Correct prediction of sight setting, incident to the time of flight to keep 
of the projectile, is most difficult at long ranges when high speeds is not ; 
are employed and courses are varied and under these circum- works | 
stances this prediction is of transcendent importance. On the the app 
ability to keep the range, which permits rapid hitting, improve- Prot 
ment in naval gunnery now essentially depends. to man 
To indicate the progress in this particular it will be remembered and is t 
that in the battle of Tsushima the range varied between 6000 and the tory 
4000 yards and the change of range never exceeded 200 yards demons 
a minute. Generally it was less than 100 yards a minute. On the pre: 
August 28, 1914 the Lion hit and sank the Ariadne with two arily pr 
salvos at a range of 5000 yards when the latter crossed her bow Rang 
at high speed. In this instance a change of range of about previou 
700 yards a minute must have been experienced. In the battle damage 
of the Falklands, fought at exceedingly high ranges, fire was . to those 
j 
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checked by the British ships when the change of range became 
very great. We have yet to obtain reliable information on this 
point regarding the Battle of Jutland but, having in mind the 
speeds employed, a casual glance at the diagrams that have 
appeared indicates that it was not a parallel fight and that con- 
siderable changes of range occurred. 

Great changes of range cannot be obtained realistically in target 
practice because of the slow speed at which only it is possible to 
tow the targets and the danger to which the towing ship may be 
exposed. Firing one or two turrets from a ship approaching or 
receding at a known speed from a slowly moving target is a very 
different proposition from keeping an enemy, moving rapidly 
toward or away from an adversary, under the effective broadside 
fire of the latter. 

The great fleets already possessing fast capital ships have long 
worked for a solution of the most perplexing factor of the diffi- 
cult problem of fire control giving to speed in battle a vastly 
greater importance than has heretofore been conceded to this char- 
acteristic in navies not containing large vessels capable of steaming 
rapidly. While final reliance in matters of fire control must be 
in the good judgment and eyesight of the spotter nevertheless 
mechanical appliances are necessary to assist the control officer 
when conditions favor their employment. Gunnery is constantly 
becoming more scientific, no means for enabling one to place and 
to keep impacts on the targets should be ignored and complication 
is not and never has been an objection provided the mechanism 
works and satisfactory provision has been made for a failure of 
the apparatus. 

Protection Against Torpedoes.—Speed combined with ability 
to maneuver constitutes a considerable protection against gunfire 
and is the most effective reply to the menace of the submarine and 
the torpedo. This latter tactical function of speed has been clearly 
demonstrated during the past two years. Vessels in regions where 
the presence of enemy submarines may be suspected, now custom- 
arily proceed rapidly and change the course every few moments. 

Range—Though engagements at sea have opened at ranges 
previously unheard of during the conflict now raging, neither the 
damage inflicted or the percentage of hits obtained are surprising 


- to those acquainted with the advance in the art of gunnery. 
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In 1912 it was reported in the British Press that German naval 
officers were not satisfied with the German gunnery methods and 
that, as a result of an experimental firing by the Posen, high 
spotting stations were to be established on their ships. Until that 
time Germany had not taken seriously the gunnery improvements 
introduced into the British service and the principle prevailing 
in the German navy seems to have been that of the fastest possible 
shooting consistent with accuracy at moderate ranges, 5000 to 
7000 yards. 

At about the time of the Orion-Thunderer trials, when the 
old style of individual gun laying was pitted against the “ director” 
plan, a report appeared in British papers of certain gunnery 
experiments conducted by the battleship Elsass, and outsiders 
suspected then, that the Germans were probably working as 
diligently as the British for a solution of vexing questions regard- 
ing the collective control of gunfire at long range. 

Possibly the Germans in their training before this time had 
the idea that, because of their proximity and position with regard 
to Great Britain, in the event of war with that power, they would 
be able to choose the battlefield and probably the weather in which 
they would fight. England could not rest satisfied when drilled 
for certain peculiar conditions and has had to be prepared to carry 
the offensive to an enemy in any quarter of the globe. In some 
respects, with long naval frontiers, reaching into the two great 
oceans, over which the widest range of climate and of weather 
extends, our position is not unlike that of England and we cannot 
properly carry on training exclusively in any one locality or 
arbitrarily adopt standard circumstances of sea and weather for 
our naval activities. 

If Germans held rigidly to the views believed to belong to them 
in 1912, which seemed to lend themselves most particularly to 
close, sharp work, they have since demonstrated the possession 
of a highly scientific knowledge of the game of gunnery in all 
of its phases, and a clear understanding of the fact that the 
seaman must have a better ability than his adversary to hit rapidly, 
at long, short, or at quickly changing ranges. Gunnery skill, 
which does not ensure the severe punishment of an enemy under 
any circumstances of contact, however unfavorable sea or weather, 





is insufficient. KExpertness with weapons may enable one to escape. 
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from unhappy tactical situations but unless it exists, better tactics 
and superiority in numbers may be equally unavailing. 

Errors of Gunfire—There has been much discussion in our 
service regarding the advantages and disadvantages of dispersion 
in gunnery. Allowing a considerable error in keeping the range, 
with wide dispersion the chances of making a few hits at sea 
would seem better than when shots are kept falling close together. 
With wide dispersion, however, many hits cannot be made, the 
precise control of gunfire becomes impossible, and nothing better 
than a mediocre performance is to be expected. In peace all 
effort should make for the most exact precision in all details, for 
it is evident that in battle the precision of peace can never be 
attained. 

While concerning ourselves with important details of gunnery, 
that of ferreting out and reducing or eliminating the small errors 
which combine to make up the lack of uniformity of performance 
and the considerable dispersion of heavy artillery presents itself. 
There is no subject of greater moment to the gunner of the army 
or of the navy than this. In order to study it intelligently and 
exhaustively firing experimentally, as nearly as possible under 
service conditions but where results always may be measured with 
exactness, would seem an absolute requirement. 

In the well appreciated necessity for bringing closely together 
the two military arms of the government, might not the establish- 
ment of a common proving ground for the long range experi- 
mental work of both the army and navy be very desirable? The 
economy of the government which would result therefrom and the 
great advantages to both services obtained through having all 
the work of progressive, experimental gunnery combined would 
cegtainly more than offset any disadvantages that might be 
claimed because of friction in the administrative details for the 
regulation of such an establishment. 

The facilities for the study of long range ballistics at Indian 
Head have long been entirely inadequate. At Sandy Hook the 
army is somewhat better equipped than is the navy for this work 
but it is understood that a private plant has recently acquired a 
proving ground far more suitable for the study of long range 
fire than either of the government establishments. Such a proving 
ground will vastly strengthen the position of the private corpora- 
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tion in the field of ordnance and gunnery perhaps, in time, at the 
expense of the government. 


* x 


Initial Advantage.—It will be appreciated that the attainment 
of the initial advantage in gunnery may not be gained by all the 
vessels of one side, though for each individual ship, the early 
acquirement of this advantage is of supreme importance. A 
single ship leaving the formation during the early stages of battle 
confers upon the enemy an almost incalculable advantage and the 
ability of every vessel in his force to maintain position and 
effectively to deliver fire even though it be but a small fraction 
of that which the ship originally was capable is a matter of 
ereatest concern to the commander-in-chief. 

Collective Fire Control-—-We may note at this point the im- 
portance of the collective control of the fire of an aggregation 
of ships—also a feature of battle not brought out always by peace- 
ful target exercises. 

The prevalence of mist or smoke in the theatre of operations 
may cause independent and unexpected encounters between groups 
of ships, unequal in numerical strength, of great consequence ‘in 
fleet action. The likelihood of such encounters between individual 
ships or between groups of ships unequal in numbers, 1s a com- 
pelling reason for incorporating in every unit of the fleet the very 
strongest characteristics. This size alone permits. 

In these isolated combats, as well as in an engagement between 
the battle lines, the collective fire control counts heavily ; unless 
a capital ship is able to concentrate the fire of her battery with 
that of another or others, on an active enemy, or to divide the 
fire of her guns effectively if the necessity for so doing arisgs, 
her value in fleet action may be discounted. The tactical concen- 
tration of ships is valueless unless, with it, there is effective con- 
centration of artillery. 

Night Action—The Battle of Jutland has given further illus- 
tration of the disinclination to join capital ships in night action, 
when the uncertainties and confusion of conflict may be so vastly 
augmented. 

It should not be assumed however that battle between large 
units cannot be conducted after sunset. In war darkness has 


generally conferred an advantage most particularly to the better 
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disciplined force determined to impose the initiative. A few 
vessels well grouped and handled might after nightfall throw 
disorder into a numerous collection of ships and a fleet much 
inferior in the numbers of capital units may seek to compel 
surprise action at night, if it 1s within its power to do so, and the 
activities of the enemy torpedo craft do not prevent it, rather than 
to accept battle in daylight. 

The side forcing the attack at night, being able, to some degree, 
to time and plan the encounter, might enjoy a great initial ad- 
vantage in the use of both guns and torpedoes. 

Torpedo Attack.—The problem of night torpedo attack and 
defence remains among the most involved confronting the sea- 
man. At night or when visibility is poor the destroyer attack 
must be driven in to a very close range. 

On the part of the destroyer the factors of keeping the torpedo 
prepared and adjusted to run for long periods ; having it instantly 
ready for employment when the fleeting opportunity for using it 
occurs; the uncertainty of search for the enemy in darkness, 
possibly in bad weather; then the attainment, perhaps at high 
speed, of the proper position for discharging the weapons, despite 
the disconcerting influences of exploding shell, possibly of con- 
fusing searchlight beams; and, at the proper instant, of launching 
the projectile accurately directed are all to be taken into account. 
From the viewpoint of the battleshtp we know that it is difficult 
to see and promptly to hit the torpedo vessel but it is perfectly 
understood that the difficulties are not all confined to one side. 

A high degree of specialization would seem necessary for the 
personnel of the torpedo fleet. Service in destroyers is most 
instructive for developing initiative, self-reliance and_ skill in 
seamanship. Perhaps it is the best school to-day for the young 
sailor, but the effort to broaden the education of the naval officer 
must not shorten the experience of those serving in these vessels 
neither should it militate against the formation of corps of efficient 
specialists having taste and talent for the arduous duties required 
of them, not only in the destroyer, but also in the submarine and 
in the airship. 

Searchlights—It would seem that there may be occasions when 
it would be very improper for a capital ship to show a light which 
might attract searching torpedo craft from great distances. To 
hit efficiently, however the target must be clearly seen and when 
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one vessel or a small number of ships are actually assailed and 
their positions are definitely known, illumination by searchlights, 
necessary to permit accurate shooting with the guns, may become 
advantageous. 

The beams of searchlights thrown on an attacking vessel greatly 
embarrass her. Though lights indicate the target for the torpedo 
craft they make the estimation of the range on the part of the 
latter difficult, and cause confusing shadows and silhouettes. A 
ship will not wish to employ many searchlights but must have 
several available which may be used positively and effectively when 
circumstances make illumination necessary. The use of search- 
lights has been referred to frequently by those reporting events 
of the night of May 31. 

It appears to have become a part of the duty of scout cruisers, 
in covering destroyer attack, to illuminate the torpedo target 
with searchlights, in order to distract attention from the torpedo 
craft which they are supporting, and to draw the fire of the enemy. 

Torpedo Defence System.—An essential for the torpedo de- 
fence system of a battleship is effective flexibility adaptable to 
any conditions of service. If the capital ship has been under 
gunfire during daylight a highly centralized, permanent and 
elaborate system with the use of which perfection has been attained 
in target practice may utterly fail because of a very trifling 
damage. Present effort is to have each of the night torpedo 
defence stations self-contained and independently effective. 
When the collective control of the secondary weapons becomes 
impossible, the passing to group and then to individual control 
should be a prompt possibility. 

For torpedo defence volume of accurate, well controlled, very 
rapid fire is essential in order to hit the swiftly moving torpedo 
vessel. Interferences in pointing incident to the firing of several 
guns close together are particularly trying at night making the 
fire delivery slow and erratic and the control difficult. To gain 
volume, and at the same time to minimize interferences would 
seem to be strong arguments for the multiple mounting of torpedo 
defence guns, 7. e., the mounting of two or three guns in a way 
permitting all to be laid and fired by one set of pointers. 

The director system may be applied to groups of the secondary 
armament but it would seem probable that the installation of 
guns in multiple might better overcome the disadvantages incident 
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to the independent laying of many pieces and retain the extreme 
handiness requisite for purposes of torpedo defence. The 
mechanical difficulties incident to preserving the ability to work 
the pieces rapidly and conveniently, while considerable, should 
not be insurmountable. 

Torpedoes.—During the Japanese-Russian war it has been 
estimated that the Japanese destroyers fired about 370 torpedoes, 
making 17 hits, about 4 per cent. Eight of the hits were on 
sips at anchor. The torpedo in 1904-05 was far from being 
the weapon of to-day and possibly it was then not used with great 
skill. Statements have appeared from time to time, regarding , 
the employment of torpedoes and numerous torpedo hits on 
various types of vessels have been claimed and acknowledged 
by both Germany and Great Britain but we have nothing definite 
as yet, on which to base positive conclusions regarding the present 
effectiveness of these self-contained projectiles. It is probable 
that, when exact information becomes available, it will be found 
that they have inflicted considerably more damage on both sides 
than has been reported. 

The surface torpedo vessel is a most serious menace to the 
safety of large ships after nightfall but the long range torpedo 
has given to the destroyer now conveying it, a primary role in 
day action long since well recognized as having a decided moral 
if not material influence upon the tactics and the gunnery of the 
battleship. The above water tube of the destroyer is the least 
complicated and the most precise mechanism for the discharge 
of the torpedo under service conditions. Nothing has been pub- 
lished as yet regarding the use of torpedoes by large vessels during 
the present war but it is believed that the difficulty of directing 
accurately and of firing torpedoes from submerged tubes installed 
in vessels moving at high speeds has not yet been solved in a 
manner sufficiently satisfactory to warrant the sacrifice of the 
great space and displacement necessary for the establishment of 
many submerged tubes in a capital ship. 

To permit prediction in directing the torpedo, particularly 
necessary because of its long “time of flight,” and to enable the 
leader of a group of capital ships to avoid dangerous torpedo 
water the continuous plotting or tracking of the enemy is neces- 
sary. This is a strong argument for the development of an 
efficient mechanical tracker if it can be obtained. 
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Mines.—A prominent British writer some years ago ventured 
the prophesy that “the future successful naval tactician will not 
be one who places his fleet in the most advantageous position for 
gunfire, but the one who can force his opponent over a skillfully 
mined area.” Though this prediction has not yet been fulfilled 
in the present conflict it has not been because of the neglect of 
the mine, fully recognized as a tactical weapon. 

It will be remembered that in the battle of August to, 1904, 
the Japanese destroyers, when seen by the Russians to drop what 
appeared to be mines in their path caused the capital ships of the 
latter to make a wide change of course while under gunfire. These 
supposed mines were really coal bags or baskets. As an example 
of more recent employment of the floating mine the press report 
is of interest that, in the raid of November 3, 1914, the rear one 
of the German cruisers threw over mines, one of which was 
struck by the British submarine (D-5), then running awash. 

The shoal waters extending for great distances off our own 
coasts are well adapted for mining, now perhaps the commonest 
activity of naval war and the organization, in peace, of a sufficient 
mining service would seem an important part of preparedness, 
The work of mining sea areas generally, must be under naval 
control in war; should not :serious effort be made toward bringing 
under a centralized management, the activities which already exist, 
the supplying of suitable materials, and the training requisite for 
mining and for mine sweeping on a broad scale? Here would 
appear to be a wonderful opportunity for co-ordination. 

Submarines.—Though its greatest successes perhaps have not 
been in the attack of war vessels, the German (/-boat has shown 
again that the strongest military characteristic that can be given 
to a vessel, designed primarily to keep the enemy away from 
the home coasts is sea endurance. 

Small radius of action and inefficient weatherly qualities made 
brief the existence of the gunboats of former days, also the “ coast 
defence”’ battleships and the torpedo-boats, of recent years, 
designed solely for the so-called purposes of “coast defence,” 
yet we see now the submarine destined to go through the same 
cycle of development as that through which has passed the other 
units finding places to-day in fleet action. It must appear logical 
that effort should make for the development of the submarine 
of larger size, better speed and a wider radius of action. 
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The press has frequently mentioned anti-submarine methods, 
devices, and the types of craft adapted as patrols for submarine 
defence purposes, but precise information is not yet available 


regarding these. Sufficient is at hand, however, to indicate the 


importance which these details have in naval affairs. Here again 
is great opportunity for the co-ordination of numerous and, in 
peace, conflicting interests. 

Aircraft—The great speed and mobility of naval units together 
with the many types and the numbers included in modern fleets 
extend the field of battle over immense areas. To co-ordinat 
the efforts of all participants accurate information to-day is of 
first importance. 

Aircraft appear to have taken unto themselves scouting as a 
primary role. It must seem, however, that while vessels navi 
gating the air may supplement they cannot supplant fast cruisers 
for the service of information. The latter possess a sea endurance 
and navigational reliability, together with an ability to render 


maximum of service under all the various circumstances which 


may be encountered in war which cannot belong to a vessel 
navigating a widely different medium. There is a high percent 
age of fog and considerable bad weather prevailing during certain 
seasons on both our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. Aircraft 
would be useless for over-sea work during the existence of either 
fog or bad weather. 

The European air-ship has been most useful when operating 
from the land or in short flights from a parent ship in smooth 
water. It will be discovered probably that not the least important 
duty of the German aircraft has been to keep under close observa 
tion the regions in the neighborhood of the German fleet bases, 
thereby enabling war-ships to conduct battle preparations without 
serious interruption incident to a close confinement to home ports 
where discipline and training both suffer severely. lor spotting 
purposes at sea it is difficult to conceive of reliance on the hydro- 
plane or dirigible at the present time, though for indirect fire, as 
in the case of bombardments, these together with kite balloons 
would be invaluable. 

(The British fleet utilized an airplane to advantage on the 
afternoon of May 31 and if a German Zeppelin observed the 
British dispositions on the morning of June 1, as rumored, it 


may have influenced the later movements of both main bodies.) 
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The navy lacking an efficient air service must, as a result of 
its deficiency, suffer loss in the effectiveness of types armed with 
the weapons in which confidence is imposed for success in battle. 
Perhaps the greatest lesson impressed by recent events is that the 
presence of efficient aircraft, submarines, and of torpedoes and 
mines will, in the future, more than ever before, disincline the 
leader of a great fleet to engage another, approximately his own 
in strength, in the home waters of a skillful enemy where the 
naval commander may expect to find the stage most carefully 
prepared and set for the tragic drama of naval conflict. 

Communications——Second only in importance to procuring 
information on which to base action is the necessity for reliability 
and effectiveness in communicating information. There is no 
detail now meriting closer attention on the part of those interested 
in naval progress than the development of radio for ship's use. 

Science, no doubt, will do much toward eliminating the diff- 
culties incident to interference and it is reported that the practi- 
cability of a radio direction finder has already been demonstrated 
successfully. 

The desire for improvement in materials should not however 
obscure the importance of having an adequate trained radio per- 
sonnel. We have heard of England’s hasty effort to enlarge this 
service at the beginning of the war. In the event of hostilities, 
when all requirements become far more exacting than for the 
ordinary routine of peace, a very considerable number of expert 
operators at once will become necessary, in every class of ship and 
at all shore stations, for the important duties of radio communica- 
tions—Can they be obtained? 

Casualties to Material_—There is nothing which impresses the 
naval mind more deeply than the recent reports regarding casu- 
alties incident to defects and deficiencies in material. The derange- 
ment of the steering gear of the Warspite in the Battle of Jutland 
is a notable instance, also the destruction of the British battle- 
cruisers. 

* * * 


Man is the most delicate mechanism on board ship. In battle 
men work under great stress and they may, in turn, subject their 
implements to the harshest treatment. How important becomes a 
full regard for the violent usage these may receive under such 
circumstances. Particularly this applies to the ordnance mechan- 
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isms of the mammouth battleships now projected in which the 
fighting power is concentrated in a few turrets each containing 
a considerable percentage of the vessel’s offensive power. The 
possibility of a misfire, a jammed breech block, a fuzed primer, 
a hoist failure or other trivial but not unusual mishap should be 
eliminated beyond the realm of chance or a tremendous unit of 
the fleet may be deprived suddenly of power of offence on the 
supreme occasion for which the ship was created. 

Water-Tight Subdivision—Though the subject perhaps has only 
an indirect bearing on tactics one cannot fail to note that the im- 
portance of stability and buoyancy in ships, ensured by suitable 
water-tight subdivision, has been again made manifest during the 
present conflict. The sudden sinking of large vessels is a casualty 
that now excites only passing interest. 

It was reported in 1904 that the loss of a Japanese battleship 
was due to the inability to close a water-tight door leading to a 
coal bunker in use at the time contact was made with a mine. 
Since that occasion the Japanese have devoted great attention to 
the closing of water-tight openings, particularly those leading 
to bunkers, promptly and surely. The practices of peace are 
opposed to the complete water-tight integrity of compartments 
below decks but the piercing of bulkheads is a feature of con- 
struction which must always weaken and place the water-tightness 
of subdivisions under suspicion. Needless to say, cutting should 
be minimized and where a water-tight bulkhead has been pierced, 
the provision for the closure of openings in emergency should be 
both prompt and positive. 

The distortion of bulkheads adjacent to boilers, due to heat 
when fires are lighted, and coal lodging in door frames are common 
interferences with the quick closing of bunker openings, the likeli- 
hood of and the serious objections to such mishaps are not always 
appreciated on board older ships. The advent of the oil burner 
permits far better water-tight subdivision than was ever possible 
formerly but the arrangement of bulkheads to resist the pene- 
trating effects of the explosion of torpedo and mine is now the 
most serious problem confronting the naval designer. 

Battle Training —It has been said of us by foreigners that, 
while we are very keen in our training for target practice, in our 
preparations for battle we fail. A brief glance at one or two 
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features of our methods will be helpful in clarifying ideas on 
this subject. Pai 

In the ordinary exercise of peace, the tediousness of which 
competition does much to relieve, the natural tendency merely to 
beat the other fellow sometimes has a baneful influence. It is 
frequently overlooked that the competition is simply a means to an 
end, the purpose being to promote a skill which will ensure a good 
performance at any time and under all circumstances and _ not 
only under the conditions ordered for a particular problem of 
target practice. 

(Study of the methods employed abroad for retaining the 
fighting edge, during the long months of waiting, would be of 
great interest to us who sometimes complain of a few days delay 
in the conduct of a target practice when trained to the minute 
for the performance. ) 

Where training is conducted intensively with the view of 
winning in a competition, economy of effort on the part of par- 
ticipants will often limit the scope of their endeavors. 

Status of Petty Officers—In gunnery the inclination becomes 
very strong to regard all details but the simple mechanical opeta- 
tions of loading and firing, of gun pointing and of sight setting, 
as belonging exclusively in the hands of officers. The usefulness 
of the petty officers, in whom much reliance must be confided in 
battle, is apt to be overlooked. ‘This indeed is very objectionable 
practice. 

The number of officers can never be sufficient to give one com- 
mand at every gun station. ‘To the gun captain belongs the 
knowledge and the ability to fight his own’ weapon and if) he'is 
removed then another member of the gun crew should possess the 
understanding which assures an intelligent control of the piece. 
In the turrets of the capital ship, where an officer generally has 
direct charge, this may seem a matter of less importance than at 
isolated stations, such as those for broadside guns, but. such. is 
not the case. The officer at the gun or at the centralized control 
of a battery of guns may be eliminated at any time and an im- 
portant part of the peace duties of each is to prepare his men 
so that the portion of the ship’s offensive power, under the officer’s 
charge, may not be nullified by his absence or disablement. 

In the small cruiser, the gun boat, and the destroyer particularly 
the centralized control. of the artillery is difficult and perhaps, 
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under some conditions of service, impossible. In these vessels, 
which reasonably may expect to fight at moderate or short ranges, 
training for individual control of the guns is of paramount im- 
portance. In every ship, however, the complete instruction of 
the crew regarding the power, limitations, range table data, etc., 
of their weapons is very necessary. There is nothing abstruse or 
incomprehensible with regard to these details. The men take 
an interest in their proficiency with arms greater than in any other 
detail of ship life and the familiarization of the ship’s company 
with the use of weapons merits the most careful, thorough and 
constant regulation. (Any one who has ever been in company 
with a German or a Japanese war vessel for long cannot fail to 
have noted the unrelenting attention given to the acquirement of 
proficiency, individual and collective, with weapons. ) 

Reserve Ships——TVhe complications and time involved in the 
training of a naval unit for battle to-day are well understood. 
Reserve ships, without complete organization or adequate crews, 
are of but slight military value. They pad the navy list, however, 
and exhaust considerable sums from the general appropriations. 
It will be recalled that Cradock’s vessels were old, and their 
defects of design were well understood, but these defects were 
not more responsible for the quick destruction of his ships than 
that certain of them had been hastily manned and sent out poorly 
prepared to meet an enemy well trained for the supreme test of 
battle. 

An ancient ship of the line to the government is like an old 
garment to an individual—hard to part with. The time comes 
however when these should be discarded for economic if for no 
other reasons. A wise plan to follow occasionally is to utilize 
obsolete armored vessels for gunnery purposes as was done with 
the old Texas and has been customary abroad for years in all 
navies that have striven constantly to cover every phase of prepar- 
ation for battle. In so far as battleships are concerned, strength 
of reserve lies in the national facilities and abilities existing for 
the rapid construction of new vessels, not in a dependence on 
ancient and discarded craft armed with inefficient weapons. 
Certain of these only may have a usefulness in war but the number 
employed and the useful scope of their employment always will 


be exceedingly limited. 
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Tactical Training —A navy “for defence only” is a catchy 
phrase appearing frequently in the reported utterances of states- 
men. Because a navy is intended for defensive purposes does 
not make less important the various operations through which 
alone training for active service can be accomplished in peace. 
One who would devote vast sums to the construction of new ships 
and yet withhold the considerable funds necessary for realism 
in the necessary and periodic mobilizations, the maneuvers and 
exercises all making for the acquirement of proficiency in the 
employment of ships and weapons lacks sadly in his conceptions 
of the stern requirements of war. The United States has never 
held a single war maneuver along the broad lines of those for 
years conducted abroad. Effort has just begun to give the com- 
mander-in-chief experience in handling the many vessels he would 
be called upon to use at once in the event of hostilities. All 
great navies except our own are having practical experience in 
war, what great handicaps are to be overcome in the effort to 
attain the proficiency now existing in those services? 

Naval Power.—In closing one may again note that the most 
casual glance at the events of the past two years indicates clearly 
that the relative importance of the factors which make up naval 
power remains unchanged. 

The description of any of the countless appliances continually 
being devised and extolled in the public press for the purposes 
of battle strongly appeals to the popular imagination. Inventive 
skill, however, is not monopolized by any one people and materials 
for war cannot be perfected and used for long only by one nation. 
Knowledge of them, if ever secret, soon becomes common. The 
war has shown that to-day the possession of a novel appliance 
may secure a momentary advantage but, that at sea first reliance 
must be had in an organization which ensures skill, forceful and 
determined, in the tactics and the gunnery of ships. The para- 
mount factor of naval power remains the personnel, adequate 
in numbers and strong in training, discipline and morale. 
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LOGISTICS: ITS INFLUENCE UPON THE CONDUCT 
OF WAR AND ITS BEARING UPON THE 
PREPARATION OF WAR PLANS 
3y Mayor H.C. Davis, U.S. M. C. 





INTRODUCTORY 


The “ pomp and circumstance of war” from the viewpoint of 
the layman, is apt to be confined to the dramatic and spectacular 
features of the actual battles, the endurance manifested in marches 
and the destruction accompanying bombardments. His knowledge 
of the conduct of war is generally confined to newspaper accounts, 
and these, prepared merely for the news value that they may have, 
give him no inkling of the vast throbbing pulse which underlies all 
the theatrical features of warfare. 

This wide-spread system of arteries, carrying new life and 
strength to the fighting line, the intricate web of veins returning 
the waste to the home depots to be purified and again sent back to 
the front, form no part in the average civilian’s scheme of battle. 
But without these channels and without the renewing process, the 
life of the army is sapped and its strength finally wanes just as the 
human body dies from inanition. 

Logistics is the broad term which embraces the methods, sources 
and systems by which all the life-giving elements of a fighting 
force are supplied and maintained at the highest point of efficiency. 

The multitude of these demands is little understood except by 
military students and, except in those treatises on war which are 
prepared for military students, is hardly touched upon in popular 
reports of past campaigns. Nations which are foresighted in the 
matter of military preparation, make, in time of peace, the elaborate 
plans which are put into action in time of war with the purpose of 
supplying all the demands of the army fighting for the honor and 
perhaps the life of the country. The general staffs of such 
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countries have the data required by such plans tabulated in such a 
manner that the step from the peace to the war status 1s accomp- 
lished with the least dislocation of peace time conditions. 

Such plans require the estimate of the entire resources of a 
nation and have so organized the manufactures of a nation that 
every military requisite which the government does not itself 
produce is at once available for the use of the military when the 
need arises. This sympathy between the civil manufacturer and 
the government does not exist in our country, and whether or 
not an organization such as this paper will endeavor to point out 
as the best solution of the logistic problems confronting us can 
be effected without such mutual comprehension 1s difficult to say. 
That it may be brought about by a clearer understanding of the 
needs and policy of the government which can be effected by educa- 
tion of the civil population to the understanding of the aims of the 
military service, is probable, but the time is not available for such 
an extensive campaign. 

A logistic map of a country at war would closely resemble a 
cobweb. The outer edge and the supports running from it to the 
next line toward the center represent the advanced bases and the 
lines of communication to the intermediate bases. Continuing the 
analogy, the final center is the home country, the main base of all 
supply. When logistically organized, the knots or bases and the 
lines connecting them are under the command of trained officers, 
and it is their duty to see that there is no interruption of the 
constant flow in both directions along the lines under their care. 

The rapidity with which war material is expended under modern 
conditions can be appreciated only by a close study of the manner 
in which modern warfare is conducted, and it has been stated that 
the expenditure of material in the war in Europe has been greater 
even than the estimates of the German Great General Staff. This 
may be accepted as a gauge of the great expenditure, for, if a 
staff so renowned for the accuracy of its estimates does under- 
estimate, it may be assured that the depletion of the stock on hand 
has been exceedingly rapid. 


Under the German or Prussian system of communications the 
area in rear of a field army or army corps is divided into three 
parts. There is the area of the fighting line, the area of the inter- 
mediate bases and the area of the home country. These areas are 
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superintended by an officer known as the inspector of commiunica- 
tions, and for the correct despatch and proper arrival at their 
destination this officer and his staff are held strictly responsible. 

The intermediate bases form store points for the area in their 
front and excess supplies for the immediate demands of the troops 
in this area are kept there. Material going out to the front from 
the intermediate base is at once replaced from the home base for 
the area in question, and with the systematic grasp which the 
Etappen service has of the situation it has been demonstrated that 
supplies are very rarely lacking or go astray. 

From the rail-head material is forwarded to the actual front by 
every possible means; motors, horse vehicles, canal boats, etc. 
Around the intermediate bases which generally lie just back of the 
frontier or, if in enemy territory, embrace a district on both sides 
of the frontier, the country is called on to provide a certain amount 
of whatever article is most abundant and easily procurable in that 
district for the use of the army unit or units in the actual front, 
supplied from that intermediate base. This area advances with the 
troops and retires with them, the object being to make the country 
support the troops as far as possible. 

The system closely approaches a tree in appearance; the trunk 
is the main roads to the home country, the large branches are the 
roads from the main lines to the intermediate bases and the smaller 
branches are the trails, canals, motor roads, etc., connecting the 
intermediate bases with the advanced bases and the actual front. 

On the staff of the officer in command of the lines of each area 
there is: 


1. A base commandant. — 7. An officer of railroad troops. 
2. A medical officer. 8. An officer of the commissary. 
3. An engineer officer. g. A provost marshal. 

4. A quartermaster, 10. A postmaster. 

5. An ordnance officer. 11. A veterinary. 


6. A signal officer. 
It is the duty of these officers to see that the supplies for their 
respective departments are promptly and accurately forwarded to 
their destinations. Requisitions from the units at the front are 
received at the intermediate bases ; they are there passed upon and 
then sent to the main bases where they are filled and join in the 
flow of material to the front. 
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Upon the flawless working of the lines of communication 
depends the health, comfort and success of the troops in the 
trenches. For this reason the greatest importance attaches to 
the secitrity of these lines and if they are threatened with interrup- 
tion by movements of the enemy, the threat must be removed or 
the army is forced to change positions, which may be disastrous. 
It was this “threatening warfare ” which was so well understood 
and so frequently used in the interim between Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon. But Napoleon’s novel application of tactics upset 
the accepted schemes of warfare and brought about a change in the 
methods by which ends were arrived at. His ever constant desire 
to come to grips with the enemy, throwing his men in with an utter 
disregard for life, was a new feature to the generals of the time 
who had achieved their negative successes by maneuvering rather 
than by actual contact and the resultant fire and shock action. 
Napoleon’s tactics had as their principal objective the annihilation 
of the enemy forces, and he never considered evacuating a posi- 
tion because his enemy appeared to have a superior one, or because 
his enemy threatened his lines ; he removed the threat by combat. 

Forces acting at great distances from the home country are 
supplied over lines which become longer and longer as the army 
advances and with this prolongation of the lines there is introduced 
an element of weakness, for the more the ties are stretched the 
easier it becomes to break them. The length of Napoleon’s lines in 
the Russian defeat is almost the surest single item which contrib- 
uted to that defeat. His establishment of bases in a lately 
conquered and, at heart, hostile country also increased the chances 
of defeat, for he did not have a truly loyal force to leave behind 
him to guard these bases and lines. 

Yet, while we take this rapid glance at the defeat of Napoleon 
caused by the length of his lines of supply, we must also look at the 
other side of the page and see Hannibal operating in Italy against 
Rome for more than 12 years with practically no communication 
with his government. They even failed to send him the reinforce- 
ments he asked for and badly needed. Of course, the ultimate 
fate of his force was defeat, but the fate of Rome hung by a 
very slender thread more than once in that memorable campaign. 


Modern warfare, owing to the rapidity with which diplomatic 
correspondence may be transmitted, will not be a matter of the 
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long, drawn-out negotiations of the past. War will come in a 
very short space of time, and it therefore behooves the nation to be 
prepared. Every preparation which is lacking is an advantage to 
the enemy which he will at once seize, and the disorganization of 
unpreparedness will be augmented by the successful blows which 
a well-prepared enemy will deliver at the outset of a campaign. 

We have only to look at the war in Europe to learn the lesson 
of preparedness. With’ the French and Russian armies in the 
same state of readiness as the German, the Central Powers would 
have been crushed at the outset of war if they had been so rash as 
to enter at all. But they (the Germans) were ready and the 
others were not, and the machine-like precision with which Ger- 
many has advanced continuously into enemy territory while her 
own soil is free from foreign troops except prisoners, is a lesson 
we Americans should hold ever before the eyes of the rising 
generation. 

* ok * 

In discussing the influence of logistics on the conduct of war, 
it seems important to me to consider rather the bearing it has 
on the preparation of war plans first, for it is on the accuracy and 
skill with which these plans are drawn that the result of war will 
depend. 

My conception of the logistic problem which confronts us is 
very wide-reaching. To me it involves the entire resources and 
productive powers of the country. The complete sympathy and 
coordination of the civil and military forces of the country are 
necessary before any efficient cooperation between them can take 
place. In the army we have the General Staff charged with the 
preparation of war plans, and it is known that that body of officers 
has acquired and tabulated much of the information which is 
necessary before efficient war plans can be drafted. But the 
collection of information is only a small part of the work con- 
nected with the logistic preparation of the country for defence. It 
is a beginning and it is something which we might well wish the 
navy could provide, the General Staff, for just such work. 

Under the caption of “ Industrial Preparedness” and similar 
titles we have lately seen articles in the press of the country which 
are steps in the right direction, but the use of the expression 
“Industrial Preparedness ” indicates to me logistics, for it is the 
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true basis of logistics to so prepare the resources of the country 
that the military services may take advantage of their output when 
war has become our portion. 

If we consider the matter of the railroads as being the first one 
for organization for war purposes, we are confronted with the 
fact that there is not a single railroad in the United States which 
was built for strategical purposes. That many of them can be 
used for such purposes is true, but the foresight which laid them 
down extended only to the new fields of produce and the freight 
which would accrue to the road when completed. Our geographical 
isolation has made it unnecessary for us to consider strategy in 
connection with our railroads and the abundance of roads in the 
eastern parts of the country will provide the means of strategical 
concentration when needed, but I mention this point merely to 
bring out the fact that our business has never had any interest in 
the possible future when it may have to be entirely diverted into 
military channels to assure its continued existence. 

The same lack of interest in the military services is apparent 
in all the other branches of industry except those which are of a 
military character ; yet it is by the close association of the resources 
of the country with the welfare of the armies in the field that 
Germany has been able to maintain the war, even while theoretic- 
ally cut off from outside supplies. 

England did not consider it necessary to have a munitions 
minister as a member of her cabinet until war and the failure 
of the ordinary sources of supply to meet the demands pointed 
out to her the necessity for the creation of such an office. It reflects 
no credit on England that her manufacturing resources were not in 
a position to meet the requirements of the comparatively small 
force she sent to the continent in this war. 

Such a condition, however, points out for us a lesson we should 
not disregard. It points out to us the necessity for ante-bellum 
cooperation between the civil and the military so that the two 
may combine at the call to arms with the least dislocation of peace 
conditions. 

We know that there are certain stores which the nation will 
have to provide in the open market at the outset of a war; we 
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know that there are among these things articles which will be 
immediately available, that there are others which will take from 
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two weeks to one month to provide, and that there is still another 
class which will take periods longer than one month to procure. 
Logistic plans should embrace a knowledge of these and of the 
system by which stores of them could be provided and placed, 
awaiting the call and saving the period of time above-mentioned 
which at the outset of a war are of vital importance. 

There is an approximate estimate of the number of men we 
would have immediately available for defence and the plans for the 
full supply if these troops are drawn, but the expansion of this 
force into one in keeping with the needs of the nation in a modern 
war will throw inexperienced men into positions which they cannot 
fill, with the resultant disorganization and discord. If, however, 
the producers of the country can be made to take an interest in 
the military services and can organize a part of their forces to 
look after the providing of the article they produce and its ship- 
ment to the base where it is to go, much of the confusion can be 
prevented and the smooth working of the logistic machinery 
enhanced. 

For instance, it is now known that in the spirit of patriotism 
which will always pervade the best men én any intlustry, the leaders 
of men in the great ammunition works of England enlisted at the 
first call. These men went to the front and many of them were 
killed, but before it was too late the English realized that these 
men could not be replaced in the factories, they realized that with- 
out munitions the troops were useless, and by an arrangement with 
the government these men have been brought back from the front 
and put at their old jobs because they could do better work there 
than at the front, where less skilled labor could perform the work. 
Complete logistic plans would have foreseen that these men could 
do more necessary work at home and would have kept them there. 
We could make a canvass of all the factories in the country which 
employ these skilled artisans and we could find out their intentions 
in case of war and prevent the factory being crippled by not allow- 
ing these men to enlist. Truly, “ they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 

The matter of supervision of enlistments or, let us say, govern- 
ment control uf enlistments is a very vital matter. England whose 
military system most closely approaches our own has had to come 
to conscription. We have had to introduce conscription in every 
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war we have ever had and we certainly will have to repeat it in 
the future. Keeping the men necessary on the firing line has never 
been accomplished by leaving it to the volition of the individual as 
to whether or not he will go. That the citizen owes his country 
his services in return for its protection is very true, but there has 
been so little demonstration of the protection of the citizen by the 
government in late years that the citizen has forgotten his obliga- 
tion to the government. 

The conduct of war, however, depends on the supply of men 
and if that supply is not forthcoming when needed, the war is 
doomed to failure at its inception. No matter what the politicians 
may tell the people to the contrary, the American citizen from 
the birth of this republic down to the present time has not proved 
himself to be that patriotically inspired hero which the common 
histories of the country would have us believe. Rather he has 
taken every means to avoid going to the front, and we have in the 
War of the Revolution the inspiring example of the citizens of 
Massachusetts hiring the deserters from the British General 
burgoyne’s arniy to take their places when they were drafted by 
the conscription which had to be enforced. We are face to face 
with the high-minded and patriotic people of Rhode Island freeing 
whole batches of slaves to make up the quota which their masters 
should have filled in the same war. In the War of 1812-14 there is 
the famous case of the governor of Vermont trying to induce his 
entire contingent to leave the colors, and in the War of the Rebel- 
lion the riots in New York City over the conscription are blots on 
the escutcheon of our loudly heralded but decidedly negative 
patriotism ! 

Therefore, the most important matter for the government to 
settle in time of peace is the supply of men to the firing line. 
Voluntary enlistment has proven itself a failure both in our history 
and in the present history of England. Conscription, if the people 
are made to see that it includes all men of the country who are 
able-bodied, is the rendition of the service which the citizen owes 
to his government and is the only practical and assured solution of 
the problem of the supply of men for the armies in the fields. 

The transportation of the materials needed by armies is the next 
step to be considered. The railroads have been mentioned, but only 
en passant; they are the real arteries and veins which assure the 
arrival of the men and the material at the fronts. Their perfection 
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has ever been a matter of national pride with us, but they are not 
constructed for strategical purposes and they are not subsidized 
by the government with the view of the government taking the 
right of way over all classes of traffic during times of war. Some 
such arrangement should be made. The business of the govern- 
ment in time of war should take precedence. During our Civil War 
there were employed by the railroad division of the army more 
than 17,000 men in one campaign, and during the war this part 
of the logistic plans employed more than 34,000 men. This branch 
operated over 2000 miles of track, built more than 26 miles of 
bridges, used more than 400 locomotives, over 6000 cars, and spent 
$42,462,145, and yet to-day it is hardly known that the govern- 
ment had to take in hand the operation of its own railroads in 
order to be assured that its plans would be carried out as the 
military authorities desired them to be. 

However, the matter of transportation of both troops and 
material by the railroads is merely the beginning of the problem 
of transportation. In this country the number of roads suitable 
for the continued heavy traffic of war is indeed limited. There 
are roads which would not stand up under the strain of even a 
division passing, and there are too many others which would not 
even permit the passage of troops and their trains at all, so dreadful 
is the condition. The country appears to have completely ignored 
the question of honestly constructed national highways. Traffic, 
business, civilization, and the arts of man have ever followed the 
courses by which countries have been opened to trade and inter- 
course. Rivers have in new countries formed these methods of 
intercommunication, but our development and our advance into 
new territories have never been characterized by the immediate 
improvement of the roads and highways lying away from the rail- 
roads. Thus we will be confronted in the next war by the very 
serious problem of moving the stores for an army from rail-head 
to the front by roads. The traffic of the heavy, springless army 
wagons will require solid foundations for the roads to stand the 
strain, and in this feature we are lacking. It would therefore 
be a step in the right direction if the military and the civil could 
cooperate on this very important question and we could be pro- 
vided with a system of good military roads. © 

The matter of this post-rail-head transportation will be handled 
by the motor vehicles, pack trains, field wagons, and very likely 
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model such steps as we take on their system. 








every conceivable form of wheeled transportation. 
well therefore to have complete lists of the wagons in all parts 
of the country in the hands of the General Staff and the capacity 
of the wagon factor also in tabulated form. As has been proposed 
by an individual, the organization of a unit or company from each 
one of the large motor factories to handle the machines of that 
factory would greatly help in the simplification of this problem. 
By looking ahead and preventing the men who will be necessary 
for home work and work which is no less important because it is 
home work, we can avoid the mistake made by the English in 
allowing the best foremen of her ammunition and other war 
material factories to enlist and then not being able to replace them, 
and thus forcing the government to make an arrangement by which 
these valuable and unreplaceable men were allowed to return from 
the front to take their places in the factories. It is all foresight, 
and we can learn so much from the Germans that we had better 


The matter of the next importance in the organization of the 
country for war is the accumulation of vast stores of ammunition 
for the men we hope to be able to get. The German Great General 
Staff has found the expenditure of ammunition in this war to be 
greatly in excess of any other in history and the quantities needed 
are so stupendous that one is forced to pause and wonder how men 
can live with the constant hail of steel which is falling in all the 
present fronts. For the government to undertake to build its own 
factories in sufficient quantities to make the needed ammunition 
will cause an outlay of more than $400,000,000 and require more 
than 750,000 men! (Chief of Ordnance before House Committee. ) 

But we have neither the time nor the inclination to spend such 
sums and use such vast numbers of men. However, the capacity of 
the various plants in existetice can be diverted into the storehouses 
of the government and a complete knowledge of the capacity of 
these factories can be obtained. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether or not such a list is in existence, but it seems to be a very 
important thing and the general staff of the army and the logistical 
forces of the navy should take the matter up at once. Coordination 
between the private concern and the government is required and 
the full capacity of all the plants in the country should be so 


regulated that the government could at any time divert the stream 
of munitions into its own stores. 
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That the seizure of the plant of a munition company in time of 
war by the government in the exercise of its right of eminent 
domain would cause legal trouble and a possible interference with 
the output of such a factory is beyond doubt, and it seems that in 
the preparation of war plans, in so far as the logistic requirements 
are concerned, some warning or some arrangement should be 
arrived at by which the owners of the plant would have to expect 
such seizure and be prepared to continue the working of the plant 
without any interruption. 

Nor is it only the munition plants which should be included in 
this category. Every great factory to which the government may 
have recourse in time of war should be so organized that govern- 
ment supervision could be extended to it without any dislocation 
of the trade conditions except in so far as they diverted the suppl) 
of the factory from the markets of the civil world into the stores 
of the military. 

It is hardly to be expected that the question of the food supply to 
the troops will be the subject of such investigation and such con- 
demnation as was accorded the matter in the last war we engaged 
in, the Spanish-American War, but unless there is some intelligent 
coordination between the producers and the consumers, in such 
case the army and navy, then we are sure to have our nostrils again 
offended with the smell of embalmed beef. The basis of patriotism 
is not so secure in the packing trust that they will assure the 
exclusion of poor material from the food tins sent to the troops. 
Every war we have had has been the means of unscrupulous con- 
tractors amassing fortunes based on the poor quality of the 
material for which they received first-class and war-time prices. 
Only rigid inspection on the part of the government will prevent 
this evil again occurring, and it is again apparent that we must 
keep past. lessons before us and learn from them how to avoid the 
errors we have committed. 

In summing up, therefore, the influence of logistics on the 
conduct of war we see that the logistic plans must provide for the 
uninterrupted supply of all the materials at the points which 
strategy indicates as the vital and important centers from which 
campaigns are to be conducted. These plans go deeper into the 
matter than the application of the questions of transport and safe- 
guard along the lines of communication by the military authorities, 
they involve the: business-military organization of the entire 
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country, its people and resources, so that the object of the military, 
the efficient conduct of the war, may best be consummated. 


* * * 


Preparation of war plans in time of peace is obviously a great 
and far-reaching problem. Not only does it involve the strategy 
of the nation, the policy of the nation, the finances of the nation, 
and the patriotism of the nation, but it goes even further and 
includes the psychology of the race composing the nation. It 
breeds in time of peace a deep and lasting respect for and love of 
the country. It instills into the hearts of the people a real mean- 
ing to the famous words, “ My country, may she always be right, 
but right or wrong, my country.” 

In fertilizing this germ, which sooner or later develops to an 
extent which I somewhat question as having real meaning for the 
mass of the people, it becomes the duty of those in authority to 
point out to the people the errors they have committed as a nation 
in the past. 

The dogma of the seeker after petty popularity of the invinci- 
bility of the American citizen is a correct principle based on a 
fallacious hypothesis. We should indeed instill into the people a 
sense of their security based on their own efforts, but we should 
constantly and with all the power at our command demonstrate to 
them that they can only be safe by training themselves in the arts 
of the military profession. Empty words of the valor of the Amer- 
ican citizen are so very injurious and create such a wrong impres- 
sion that they do incalculable harm to the ignorant population. 
The source of any republic’s strength lies in the citizens of that 
republic. But those citizens must be made to realize that the soldier 
of to-day is a product of long effort on the part not only of the 
officer instructing him, but of his willingness to learn from those 
qualified to teach him. 

We are correct in making an effort to raise the morale of the 
people by teaching them that they cannot be defeated, but we 
must be careful to show them that it rests entirely with themselves 
as to whether or not they will give their time for the learning of 
the things they are so ignorant of in military matters. For with- 
out this training the entire fabric falls, and the American citizen 
through all his national history has strikingly demonstrated his 
unfitness to meet, and his ease of defeat by, veteran trained soldiers 
of all the nations with which he has come into contact. 
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Thus in the preparation of war plans it is encumbent on the plan- 
making body to be fully cognizant of the attitude of the people to 
the probable wars. Are they in favor of war? Will they offer 
themselves in sufficient numbers to provide the armies needed for 
the prosecution of the war? Generally, in this country public 
opinion becomes hysterical in war time or on the approach of war 
clouds on the horizon. Hysterical statements are made by the 
people, which they have no intention of living up to, and when the 
first enthusiasm of war time excitement has passed the people who 
were loudest in their cries of what they would do for the govern- 
ment are difficult to locate in the forefront of the enlistment 
bureaus. 

Then it is apparent that to insure a constant and, if necessary, 
increasing flow of men to the front, it is necessary that the 
government have entire control of the matter and that it be taken 
out of the hands of the individual. Voluntary enlistment has 
never been successful in this country, and in the present war in 
Europe it has been demonstrated that the English, the only people 
employing that system, have not only again proved the fallacy of 
the system, but they have had to do exactly as we have had to do 
in our foreign wars, adopt conscription, which is a sure method 
of getting the required number of men. 

Stress is placed at this point on the matter of the individual's 
attitude to the war because the supply of men is the most important 
matter in the preparation of war plans, and no logistic plan can be 
efficient if it is based on a variable factor such as the voluntary 
enlistment of the men of this country. Therefore, the solution of 
the first problem connected with the logistic plans of war, the sup- 
ply of men, lies in the adoption of universal conscription, for only 
in that way can the supply equal the demand. 

Whether or not the General Staff of the army or the General 
Board of the navy have the statistics on which to base plans for the 
war taken from the statistics of the resources of the country is not 
known. It is known that the General Staff of the army has made 
some strides in this line, and that they have skeleton plans covering 
the matter of mobilization, supply and transport of material and 
men, but their plans, in so far as I am able to learn, are based on 
the efforts of the military to solve the problem by themselves with- 
out the aid of the civil forces of the country. In other words, there 
seems to be lacking the idea of cooperation between the military 
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and the civil. Under our system of government, which has im- 
properly made the citizen feel himself entitled to all the benefits of 
government without any obligation to render service in return for 
them, the great civil forces have come to consider the government 
a thing of unending revenue, to be plucked at will and to be robbed 
as constantly as can be done without getting caught. Therefore 
the “‘ interests’ have no other comprehension of the government 
than a thing to be used as they desire, and only to their best 
interests. 

The government is so loosely combined that it means not a 
strong body politic, but a hazy mass whose laws are made only to 
be avoided and whose dictums are to be set aside by processes of 
law if they do not please the individuals affected. 

It is the duty of the military and the increasing mass of the 
citizens who are. becoming interested in matters of military im- 
portance, to educate the people of the country and particularly the 
great corporations to the fact that their continued prosperity 
depends on the efficiency of the navy and the army. 

When the man in the street is made to feel that his full dinner- 
pail is dependent on the power of the navy and the army to protect 
him and his home and his job, then there may be some more 
cfficient cooperation between the armed forces and the civilian 
population. When the voter of this country is made to realize that 
his personal prosperity is dependent on the safety which the 
vovernment can guarantee to him in the continuation of our 
present national life and the development of the vast resources 
in which his individual well-being has its origin, when he is made 
to clearly see that an efficient army of adequate proportions to 
meet any demand made on it is the means of preserving these 
benefits for him and his heirs, when he is sure that a navy, as 
powerful and well organized and disciplined as any in the world, 
is the foundation of his national happiness and accord, then, and 
only then, will there be that continued and efficient cooperation 
between the civil population and the controlling authorities of the 
armed forces which is required for the preparation of efficient 
logistic plans ; and that mutual comprehension will bind the nation 
with the cords of correlative effort, producing in time of war the 
consummation of the ideal condition of logistic preparation, a 


united nation striving for the victory of its arms. 
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MODERN MANAGEMENT APPLI£D TO NAVY YARDS 


By Navat Constructor F. G. Copurn, U.S. Navy 


The attention of the country having been given recently to the 
preparedness propaganda, we are now in a fair way to receive 
large increases in number of ships, men, and officers, and in 
quantities of supplies, ammunition, and guns. It devolves upon the 
navy to maintain its new plant, to train and organize the new 
personnel, and to make scientific preparation for the use of the 
combination of plant and men. It is the purpose of this paper to 
point out the large work of making ready our navy yards for their 
work, describing by way of illustration, what was done at one navy 
yard, a few years ago, along these lines. 

The primary function of navy yards is to repair and to refit 
naval vessels. In time of peace this work is merely maintenance 
work ; in time of war the function of the yards would be to convert 
merchantmen to naval use and to repair men-of-war damaged in 
action or in the extremely strenuous service of naval campaigns. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities the navy yards 
would be crowded with conversion work and that would prob- 
ably be followed by repair work of great extent. It is essential, 
therefore, to the best interests of the navy that at the outbreak of 
hostilities the yards should be at their very best from the points of 
view of equipment, personnel and organization. To that end no op- 
portunity should be overlooked in peace time to develop organi- 
zation and train personnel. The modern ideas of management 
should find enthusiastic reception and intensive application in our 
navy yards. 

At the Philadelphia Navy Yard a campaign of reorganization 
was undertaken a few years ago which was carried to the point of 
introduction of task work, that is, the assignment of definite tasks 
to workmen based on a clear and definite knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances affecting them and their work ; and the introduction of 
atime schedule for the control of the work as a whole, based on the 
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knowledge of the time required for individual tasks, and the proper 
sequence thereof. The development was carried far enough to 
demonstrate the practicability of its completion ; albeit a high order 
of organization and high tone of equipment will be demanded. 


Navy yards in general are organized with the double purpose in . 


mind of meeting both military and industrial requirements. The 
industrial plant, operated as a unit separate from the military plant, 
is called the manufacturing department, and is divided into two 
divisions, the one dealing with the hulls and permanent fittings 
and called the hull division; the other dealing with propulsive 
machinery, boilers, electric equipment, etc., and called the ma- 
chinery division. The work to be recorded here was done in the 
hull division of that yard. 

As organized at that time the work of supervising repairs was 
divided as nearly equally as practicable among the officers serving 
in the hull division, each officer looking out for the repairs to a 
certain group of ships. Each officer was required to attend to the 
correspondence, preparation of plans, and estimates, for the work 
on his ships, and to supervise the actual work of repairs, both in the 
shops and aboard the ship. Such an organization proved trouble- 
some because, as is quite apparent, each officer was frequently 
required to be in more than one place at one time. A ship on which 
the repairs were being wound up preliminary to sailing would 
require his attention in order to insure her sailing at the appointed 
time ; coincidentally, his attention would be required in the shop 
in connection with work on ships due to be completed the next 
week, possibly ; and in the office, dealing with the correspondence 
and plans of work which it was desired to undertake as soon as 
possible. 

To meet these conditions a more or less functional sort of 
organization was developed, the work being divided into two gen- 
eral classes, the one having to do with the correspondence, plans, 
estimates, etc., being a sort of engineering department ; the other 
having to do with the execution of the work in the shops and 
aboard the ships, being a sort of production department. In the 
production department, then, the work was divided between officers 
as to work in the shops and as to work on the ships, and one officer 
given full control of the precedence of work. 

This sort of organization has given good results and is in fact, 
not essentially different from that found in any successful private 
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organization doing a general engineering and field construction 
business. First adopted at the Mare Island Navy Yard, it has 
since been extended to practically all of the yards. 

There are in each navy yard a number of shops or producing 
departments ; a pattern shop, foundry, and machine shop, a forge 
shop, plate shop, wood-working shops, etc. Each shop or depart- 
ment has its own foreman and he has as many assistants as are 
necessary for the supervision of the work. Under the old form of 
organization the foreman was so loaded with duties that he was, 
so to speak, too busy to attend to his job. A long period was neces- 
sary to correct this condition; to develop an organization which 
could relieve the foreman of everything except his real job of 
supervising the actual execution of work. 

The condition found there was that which is found in the 
ordinary industrial plant where the foreman is held responsible for 
a great many things over which he has no control. An order for 
work would be issued to the foreman charged with the major part 
and he was held responsible for the prompt and efficient execution 
of all parts. It was necessary, then, for him to issue “ auxiliary 
orders,” as they were called, on other foremen involved, and the 
system thus held the first foreman responsible for other foremen’s 
work. A little reflection will show how involved such a system may 
become and how impossible it was to localize responsibility. The 
foreman was also expected to maintain his force at the proper 
size; to have an eye to the stock of materials used by his shop; to 
hold down the cost of work ; to develop improvements in methods ; 
to maintain plant and equipment; and to be on the look-out for 
possible extensions of plant and facilities. 

It should be obvious that the foreman’s real job in a plant of 
this kind is to supervise the work, seeing that all hands are con- 
stantly occupied, that the work is done properly, and that the plans 
for its orderly execution are carried out. 

To arrange matters so that the foreman can attend to his real 
job means that he must be relieved of those things which he is 
doing, which he ought not to do. Peculiarly enough these extra 
things which are put upon the foreman to do, are more often things 
which he positively must do and it is usually so fixed that he can 
easily let his real job go; whereas of course conditions should 
be so arranged that the converse would be the case. 
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The moment one starts to relieve a foreman of extraneous 
responsibilities one finds a singular dearth of men capable of as- 
suming them. Just as in the past it has been the habit to pick, for 
foremen, high grade mechanics because they know how a job 
should be done, so it has been the custom to pick assistants in the 
same way; the executive function has been overlooked. In very 
few cases is there found such an organization as will provide for 
teaching and training men to be assistants to foremen and then 
to be foremen themselves. 

The best training for such men is the planning of work; how 
and with what equipment it shall be done, who shall do it, what 
material is needed, etc. Starting this in a small way, in a few 
months a considerable number of men were pretty well trained and 
it was possible to set up a manufacturing office of such size and 
ability as to provide the foremen with definite, specific orders as to 
what they were to do and in the course of time even to tell them 
when to do it. Then the foremen themselves were furnished with 
assistants who were capable of attending to the mechanical part 
of assigning work in detail to the men, with the result that the 
foremen found themselves relieved of all responsibilities as to 
material and preparation of plans, specifications, etc., and were 
able to devote their time to forcing the work. And moreover each 
shop or department was prepared to receive and execute an order 
and report having done so. This last is a primary requisite, to be 
satisfied before sending to a shop, orders which require clean-cut 
reports. 

A certain amount of physical improvement was required among 
the early stages of the development and while these physical 
changes were in large measure alterations and extensions, yet 
particular attention was paid to maintenance ; bringing up to date 
the small tool equipment, putting the machinery in first-class con- 
dition ; introducing a system of belt maintenance, and making all 
the changes that are necessary to insure that the workmen should 
have at hand the proper things to do with. 

A few illustrations are given here of these physical changes. 
Figure 1 is a photograph of a collection of photographs framed 
and exhibited permanently in the shipsmiths’ shop. The upper 


row consists of four views of the shop as it was found ; heavy with 
soot and dirt ; the air full of coal gas; the floor littered with scrap 
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steel and tools, good and bad: furnaces run down: hammers, 
cranes, and furnaces poorly arranged ; no transportation facilities: 
it was in bad shape, as such shops would be judged at present, 
The lower row consists of views taken from the same points, at 
the same time of day, almost exactly one year later ; when the coal 


fires had been replaced by oil, the equipment rearranged, the walls 


and Damaged 


and roof blown down and painted, suitable tool racks provided, 
transportation facilities provided, scrap stock picked up, ete. It 
was made into a new shop. 

Figure 2 is a photograph of the boatbuilder’s standard boat plans 
(pasted on drawing boards), and stowed on top of a tool rack. 
Figure 3 shows the rehabilitated plan file. Figure 4 illustrates the 
improved facilities furnished in the joiner shop—tables on casters, 
the one for the material to be worked, the other for the worked 
material. The latter could then be pushed to the next machine, or to 
the assembling bench. There were enough to equip all machines. 





Standard Boat Plans, Inaccessible, Many Out of Date, All Were Soiled 
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iG. 5.—Special Bench for Assembling Mess Tables. 
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Note the safety devices about the machine—non-slipping linoleum 
for the operator to stand on, the cutter head protected, the belts 
housed, etc. This “safety first ’” work was very thoroughly done, 
throughout the plant. 

Figure 5 illustrates another kind of betterment work. Just as 
in a gun-turret it is important to “ have things handy,” so it is in the 
shop. In the one place it saves time and increases hits per minute; 





It Helped in the Reduction in Cost of Tables from $22 to $10 


in the other it saves time and reduces cost. This photograph shows 
a special bench constructed for the assembling of mess tables, with 
tools and hardware handy, and arranged to receive and hold the 
table properly. A great deal of this sort of betterment work 
was done. 

The foregoing preliminaries out of the way, the matter of wage 
payment could be considered. As a matter of fact the change was 
precipitated by a small number of workmen. The yard employed 
about 12 wood-calkers to calk wood decks. They were perhaps 
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rather more independent than the circumstances allowed, although 
they did not know it. On a certain class of work these wood- 
calkers were averaging about 140 feet per day. From previous 
experience it was known that 420 feet, just three times that 
amount, was a reasonable day’s work. But to obtain such a very 
large day’s work a piece price would be called for and piece work 
was not then in vogue. At a fair price, however, an output of 
about 240 feet would have brought to the workman the day wages 
he was then receiving, and so was a reasonable day’s work; there- 
fore, the wood-calkers were advised that they must turn in 240 
feet per day. 

They at once objected, claiming that such a task was impossible 
of attainment ; but it was well known that twice that amount could 
be well done and the wood-calkers were so informed ; whereupon 
they decided to seek employment elsewhere. Within a month or so, 
piece work prices having in the meantime been established, other 
wood-calkers were obtained and the high output previously sug- 
gested was readily attained ; 400 feet and more, to be compared 
with the 240 feet which, the men said, it was impossible to do. 
They simply did not know. 

This matter formed a good introduction to the proposition which 
was shortly made to the paint-scaling gang. There were at that 
time at that yard three ships undergoing refit, from which all the 
paint, inside and out, above and below water-line, had to be re- 
moved ; and all that surface to be repainted with three coats. Now 
this is a tremendous job and would occupy a large crew of men a 
long time, even working at top-notch speed. In this case time was 
an important feature ; it always is in any plant, and is particularly 
so in a navy yard, where time is apt to become a military factor 
on brief notice. 

Therefore it was determined to apply modern methods to the 
scaling of this old paint. Paint is removed with a chisel in a 
pneumatic hammer. There were different types of hammer avail- 
able and different types of chisel and the preliminary work of 
course was to decide what was the best kind of hammer, best length 
and width of chisel, the angle of the cutting edge, etc. Incidentally 
all the pneumatic system of the yard was thoroughly gone over to 
eliminate leaks and thus increase the air pressure, a very important 
point in pneumatic machine work. 


37 
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While the preliminary steps were being taken, the low quantity 
and poor quality of the work going on were causes of great uneasi- 
ness. The job was going very slowly indeed. The men who 





Fic. 6.—Obstructed Overhead Scaling, U. S. S. Brooklyn 


worked on the job were green, and they worked without much 
interest. Moreover it was impossible to get enough men to make 
the job go fast. As soon as a man became reasonably adept at the 
work, he would quit, as it was hard, dusty, most disagreeable work, 
to say nothing of the danger of lead poisoning. In these closed 
compartments below decks with the air hammers in operation the 
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atmosphere was charged with fine lead dust which the workmen 
wreathed and swallowed. Then too, these workmen were uf a 
class which did not thoroughly comprehend all the advantages of 
personal cleanliness, which is so essential to the health of the lead 
worker. The photograph, Figure 6, illustrates the working con- 
ditions, except that the dust and poor lighting facilities are not 
apparent. 

And even if it were possible to hire enough men to make the job 
go forward satisfactorily with low individual efficiency, there were 
not enough tools to equip such a large force and it would have 
cost a large sum to provide such tools; and with the increase in 
tools would have come an increase in air consumption which the 
plant was not capable of meeting. 

The cost of the work being done was necessarily high not only 
because the men were working slowly but because of the excessive 
cost of training new men, which had to be borne by the job. 

In short, to have done the work with men working at low indi- 
vidual efficiency would have taken too much time and also would 
have entailed an extraordinary overhead expense. 

A way was found of offering a bonus of 24 cents per diem to 
the workmen who were scaling these interior compartments. This 
bonus amounted to more than 10 per cent of the men’s regular 
daily wage and seemed fairly attractive. A task was therefore 
set after careful time study ; the observer being a trained time study 
man, the workmen studied being in the “ good average’’ class. 
After the task had been set, the men found by trial that it was not 
difficult to meet the task and started to increase their output. Inci- 
dentally, in spite of the preliminary preparations there was trouble 
due to lack of air pressure, deficiency in number of chisels, poor 
condition of hammers, brought to the surface at once by the 
pressing requirements of the bonus workers. This was expected ; 
it always occurs in the development of shop management, just 
as the deficiencies of our ordnance material were brought to 
light when competitive target practice under standardized con- 
ditions was introduced in the navy. Day workers do not care, 
if conditions are not right; but the task worker knows that he 
must have them right. 

So the men proceeded making their task ; no difficulty whatever 
was had in getting a sufficient number of men and there were ample 
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tools to insure that the work went forward rapidly. But the men 
soon struck a gait, turning in each day just enough to meet the 
task requirements and earn their fixed bonus, so that an opportunity 
was looked for to get to a complete adoption of the task-work-with- 
bonus plan of payment, in order to get a larger production—to get 
from each man the full measure of his ability. 

The method of payment described above was a task-work-with- 
bonus system in that a definite task was specified and a bonus 
offered for its accomplishment ; but this bonus was a fixed bonus 
and no incentive was offered the workmen to do more than the 
specified task. Of course if all workmen were alike then the 
task could be specified of such character that the men could barely 
attain it and the offer of a fixed bonus would suffice; but all 
men are not alike, and a task which would be barely attainable 
by the best man would be totally beyond the reach even of the 
average man ; and in the long run, methods of handling men must 
be based on the average man. 

So therefore, if a task-work-with-bonus plan of payment is 
to be offered such that it will suit the average man and the best 
man, it must set a task which is attainable by the average man and 
offer a bonus which increases with the increase of work above the 
task limit. Thus the average man is set a pre-determined high level 
of efficiency and will be rewarded for attaining it ; moreover the 
best man, and the other men grading in quality between him and 
the average, are able to obtain revenue according to their full 
earning capacity. Below-average men must be trained to better 
attainment, or may be transferred to employment to which they 
are better suited. 

Under the operation of the plan first described, the workmen, 
finding that they had a fixed bonus, soon struck a gait which en- 
abled each to earn the bonus but not do any more than the task 
specified during the day. Of course there were a number who could 
not learn to make the task and these men either quit of their own 
accord or when they showed a disposition to stick, were given other 
employment at which they could do well. The problem now was to 
advance from a fixed bonus plan (which was adopted as a tem- 
porary expedient only), to a variable bonus plan, which would 
offer additional reward for an increase of work beyond the 
assigned task. 
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The move was not only considered desirable; it was forced by 
circumstances. The work on the interior of the first ship was 
getting to a point where the end of it was in sight, and as circum- 
stances were such that this 24-cent bonus could not be offered for 
outside work, either a new system had to be introduced or the 
management must face the same difficulties in getting the outside 
work done that had been contended with in getting the inside work 
done. 

As a preliminary move a task was set for the outside work ; the 
details of setting the task are not germane to this paper. Then, 
after setting the task, one or two fairly good men, not the best men 
nor yet were these barely average men, were selected and told to 
scale a stretch of outside work exactly equal to the daily task, this 
stretch having been carefully laid out in advance. They had no 
difficulty whatever in attaining the task in the prescribed time; 
both of them could have done more. This performance was to 
serve as an object lesson. 

The proposition for a change in method in payment was then put 
right up to the men themselves. This was in a way a rather bold 
measure because the men were not of an educated class ; they were 
ordinary day laborers who around Philadelphia could not hope to 
earn much more than $1.50 per day. Fully half of the men (there 
were 50 in all at that time) were negroes. The task before the 
management was to explain individually to these men in such a 
way that they could understand it, the workings of the complete 
task-work-with-bonus plan of payment; to show them that they 
would benefit by its adoption and yet make no statements that 
future experience would not bear out. It was in a way an amusing 
task because some of the questions asked were posers. Some of the 
men were suspicious. One big, husky negro refused to be inter- 
viewed alone ; he insisted on having his mate with him, apparently 
fearing that he was going to be defrauded. After talking to each 
of the men individually they were all gathered together and the 
whole matter explained to them again and their questions were 
invited and answered fully. Absolutely not one phase of the 
matter was withheld from the men. The telling argument, of 
course was this: that no man stood to lose under the new proposi- 
tiou ; day wages were offered to all hands and no matter how much 
of a day’s work was turned in, day wages would be forthcoming, 
the management reserving the right, of course, to take action in the 
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case of a man who constantly turned in an amount of work ess 
than his day wages was worth, provided that it was clearly the 
man’s fault. At the same time, to the man who turned in an 
amount equal to the task or greater, there was a very substantial 
bonus offered. Thus no man could lose and yet he stood to win: 
to increase his earnings 50 per cent. Many of these men had never 
before made more than $12 per week ; $9 and $10 was a common 
average. They had recently been making about $14 per week and 
the opportunity was offered them to make from $20 to, $25 per 
week. So they unanimously agreed to the new plan. 

The new plan was submitted to the Navy Department and ap- 
proved and very shortly thereafter put into operation. Incidentally 
it was required that each man should submit a request in writing 
for permission to work under this system of payment. 

Very shortly the daily output of the good men began to increase. 
Where, for example, a man turning in 160 square feet per day 
under the fixed bonus plan, earned $2.24, under the variable bonus 
plan he earned as much more than $2.24 as his output was in excess 
of 160 square feet, at the rate of 1.5 cents per foot. The output 
began to increase, the work went ahead faster, earnings increased 
and while the cost per square foot for direct labor remained con- 
stant, the cost to the government was on the whole less because a 
greater output was obtained for the same overhead expense. 

Each man’s work was measured and inspected each day, and he 
was promptly advised as to whether he had made bonus, and how 
much. A running record was kept of their performances, on a 
bonus chart, Figure 7, which showed at a glance how each man 
was doing. Failures to make bonus were promptly investigated, 
with a view to helping the men, as well as to keeping up production. 

The chart is interesting, as it shows that some men dropped 
out, due to unsuitability to the work; that some succeeded right 
away, and that some had to learn; it will be noted that the amount 
of gray in the second month is far less than in the first month, a 
graphic indication of the men’s improvement. Some men, though 
they did well, quit anyhow ; in most cases this was because they 
could not stand prosperity. 

A great many of these scalers were rated as painters’ helpers and 
they were making as much money as the painters themselves. 
This drew the attention of the painters to the new method of pay- 
ment with the result that they began to suggest that tasks be set on 
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painting work. Previous to that time the output of the painters 
had not been at all satisfactory. In the case of first coat red lead 
over scaled surfaces, for example, an output of only 150 square 
feet per man per day had been the rule. This was so absurdly 
slow that disciplinary measures were called for, and very shortly 
afterward the level was raised to about 400 square feet per day, 
At the same time, time study showed clearly that an output of 
from goo to 1800 square feet per day was reasonable, depending 
on the location of the surfaces and the attending conditions. 

A very considerable time was spent in the time study of painting, 
as it is not by any means the simple art that it looks to be, 
Incidentally while this work was proceeding, a painter who was 
invited to work for purposes of time study, refused, stating that 
he had been advised by friends not to work under the observation of 
a stop watch man. His view point was respected. He was kept 
at work; in fact, instructions were issued that he was not to be 
discharged under any circumstances other than at his own request; 
this as an evidence of the management’s desire to respect every 
man’s opinion and force no man to do anything that he did not 
think was for his own good. 

For there is this difference between military organization and 
industrial organization : that whereas the underlying principles of 
both kinds of organization are the same, in putting these prin- 
ciples into effect in industrial organization the policy must be to 
observe the paramount interest of the individual, whereas in 
military organization it is the state’s interest which is paramount 
and that of the individual must always be subordinated to it. 

To make a long story short, be it said that after considerable 
investigation a way was found to set tasks for painting which were 
fair to the painter and to the government, and the painters were 
allowed to take up the work. The chart shown in Figure 8 com- 
pares individual production under day work with that under task 
work ; it. shows how greatly the painter increased his earnings; 
at the same time reducing the unit cost; and the high individual 
production indicates that the work went ahead rapidly—and that 
the progress of the work could be forecasted with great accuracy. 

Far from being overlooked, the matter of quality of work was 
carefully attended to. Standards of quality were set, and no work 
was paid for which was not up to standard. This requirement 
called for rigid inspection, and ensured high grade work. Under 
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this plan of management the quality of work desired is established 
in advance, and must be attained, with the result that not only is 
more work turned out by the individual, but moreover, he does 
better and more nearly uniform work. 

The work of a navy yard consists of a large number of little 
jobs. If each little job is done at the right time, in the best way, 
the work of the yard as a whole will be done promptly, well, and 
with economy. The only way to ensure that each little job is done 
at the right time is to appoint the time for its execution, and see 
to it that the appointment is kept. Left to itself the little job will 
be done, but not at the right time. The arrangement of little jobs 
as to precedence is known as the scheduling of work. To arrange 


these little job properly, it is essential to know how much time 
each little job will require. Hence the close connection between Pc 
task work and scheduling. Ke 
With all the work of the yard on schedule, the Navy Department | 
may know definitely when each ship is to be completed ; what the " 

effect on the dates of completion of other ships will be if the com- 
pletion of a much-needéd ship is to be advanced ; the commanding Sir 
officer may know well in advance when store rooms and magazines 
will be ready, and may learn the effect on his sailing day of an - 
additional item of repair work; there will be an end to these " 
exasperating waits between the disappearance of one gang.and- po 
the appearance of the next. ; no 
It has not been possible, within the limits of this paper, to gor to 
into details, nor even to set down all the things that were done. be 
The aim has been, rather, to illustrate what is meant by the appli- a 
cation of the principles of modern industrial management to the ! 
problem of navy yard management ; to show that something more tic 
than a superficial administration is needed, if the details of the work let 
are to be looked after ; that there is a wealth of detail that requires Sp 
this attention ; and that it can be done in a navy yard. ye 
The problem before us is to train officers for navy yards in it 
modern industrial management, so that they may really see what of 
is to be done, and may know how to do it; to ensure that in peace ob 
time we realize the full value of every dollar that the Congress : 
20 


gives us, in maintenance and preparation ; that upon the outbreak 
of hostilities our yards will be ready, with smoothly-working 
organizations, to get the fleet with its auxiliaries out to sea; that 
during hostilities the fleet may receive quick and efficient service. 
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OUR NAVY AND THE WEST INDIAN PIRATES 
(CONTINUED) 
A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 


By Rear ApmirAL Caspar F. Goopricn, U. S. Navy 





It is not to be expected that the story of West Indian pirates 
and our navy’s dealings with them could long proceed without 
Lawrence Kearney’s making himself felt. While others, under 
Porter’s command, were operating along the north shore of Cuba, 
Kearney was cruising south of that island with the results herein 
recorded : 

U. S. SCHOONER “ GREYHOUND,” 
TuHompson’s IsLANp, August 10, 1823. 
Sir: 

I have the honor of transmitting, herewith, for your information, the 
enclosed report of the cruise of this vessel, commenced under circumstances 
of a vexatious nature, as the report will shew you; but, terminating in a 
manner, I trust, somewhat satisfactory to you, although the principal object 
pointed out in your letter (respecting the pirates at the Isle of Pines) has 
not met that success you may have anticipated; but I have the satisfaction 
to inform you, that, although I have not been so fortunate myself, it has 
been the fortune of others to apprehend those very villains who committed 
the outrage upon the American vessels Reuben and Eliza and Mechanic, 
as mentioned in your orders.’ 

They are now in prison, at Trinidad de Cuba.*?- Having had a communica- 
tion with the governor of that place on the subject, | submit herewith my 
letter, with his answer, (together with some publications to be seen in 
Spanish newspapers, ) for your information. Although I was not successful 
in getting the pirates into my possession, by the application made through the 
enclosed letter, and which, indeed, I did not expect; yet you will perceive, 
it has drawn an official acknowledgment of these pirates being in possession 
of the authorities ; making it a matter of public notoriety, it becomes more 
obligatory to pursue their prosecution to a just and proper issue. 

| take this occasion to express to you the high sense I entertain of the 
governor of Trinidad, which his attentions demand. He tendered us 


‘Vide, p. 693. 
*On the south side of Cuba about 30 miles east of Cienfuegos. 
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every civility and aid in his power in the persecution (sic) of our duties; 
offering to procure us a pilot, and, altogether, evincing a disposition of 
friendly co-operation, seldom met with on the island of Cuba. 

For your better information on the subject of our visit to Cape Cruz, I beg 
leave to subjoin the detail of events, in a more circumstantial and particular 
manner than given in the enclosed report, viz. 

On the 20th ult. cruizing in company with the Beagle, lieut. commandant 
Newton, Cape Cruz bearing S.E. about four leagues, brought too (sic) and 
examined a small armed schooner, of about 35 tons, having three prizes 
in company. She proved to be a Colombian, duly commissioned, commanded 
by a Frenchman, and manned by Frenchmen and some others, apparently 
natives of the country where she belonged. Her commission was dated at 
Carthagena, last December. Her prizes were examined by capt. Newton, 
and found to be Spanish drogers, except one, a large canoe, calculated to 
carry about twenty men, which boat had been taken on shore, near the cape, 
where she had been abandoned by a party they supposed to be pirates, on 
being chased by said schooner. 

On the following day, we stood in, with the Beagle in company, and 
anchored under the cape. Captain Newton and myself, as well for recrea- 
tion as to examine the cape, landed with a small boat; but, finding the walk- 
ing bad, we again embarked, and proceeded along shore in search of some 
settlement. Soon after getting out of sight of our schooners, (by doubling 
around the cape) a sudden and quick fire was opened upon us, from among 
a thicket of mangrove bushes and rocks, with which the cape was bordered. 

The party was armed with muskets and blunderbusses, which were fired 
around us, alternately, without effect; at the same time, a firing upon us 
was opened from another quarter, from guns mounted on a high point of 
rocks a short distance ahead. Thus situated, with a cross fire upon us, 
enabled only occasionally to return the fire of the party in ambush, as some 
of them would dodge from bush to bush, or rock to rock; having for our 
arms but a fowling piece and one or two muskets, we were induced to return 
to our vessels, which we did. It being late, we waited till next day. 

On the morning of the 22d, captain Newton and myself again set off, 
hoisting our colors upon the boat: as it was a fair presumption, that, in 
consequence of a Colombian vessel being on the coast, some mistake on the 
part of the people on shore, might have been made in regard to our char- 
acter. But that proved to be groundless: for, having reached within the 
distance of their guns, they opened upon us with more apparent spirit and 
determination than before, from a position inaccessible, apparently in the 
rear, from the thickets of bushes and briars; and the same in front, froma 
precipice of rugged rocks; and so commanding altogether, that, to prevent 
the loss of lives, I directed both vessels to be warped round the cape, along 
an extensive reef, which almost encircles it, affording a smooth and shallow 
harbor. We did not succeed in getting within gun shot of the establishment, 
until we had reached five and six feet water, when we anchored. 

Lieutenant Farragut, with the marines and some seamen, was ordered on 
shore, to endeavor to gain a position in their rear, to attack them, or cut 
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off their retreat before the schooner moored, or their landing could be dis- 
covered by the pirates—as we had deemed the party we were about to attack. 
The officers of both schooners volunteered, and accompanied the party on 
shore, one being only reserved in each schooner, and a sufficiency of men for 
the guns, hoping to attract the attention of the pirates from Mr. Farragut’s 
party. Several shot were fired from the schooners, which drove the pirates 
into places of security behind the jutting rocks, where they seemed to be 
in considerable force; the shot being seen to strike among the rocks behind 
which they sat ; and not until the boats were despatched to land in front, and 
lieut. F’s party was close upon them, did they abandon the advantageous 
position they occupied. They were pursued, but with so decided a dis- 
advantage to the pursuers, from their want of knowledge of the passes, that 
none, unfortunately, were taken, except two old and decrepid beings, whose 
age and infirmities placed them beyond the merited chastisement their more 
active comrades, had they fallen into our power, would have received. 

A four pounder, two swivels mounted on the heights, and some different 
articles of small arms, were found; they, however, escaped with their 
muskets and blunderbusses, or else hid them in some of the numerous 
deep and intricate caverns to be found on the cape: in one of which, various 
articles of plunder were stowed, but of no value; however, enough to show 
the character of the wretches who infest that place, human bones were 
found in the cave. We found eight boats, but not of a large size; their 
principal one was, no doubt, the one taken by the Colombian cruizer, as 
before stated; and those men armed with muskets and blunderbusses were, 
no doubt, of her crew. 

Irom information derived from the prisoners, we learn that the captain 
of the gang was in prison in the interior of the island, for having burnt an 
English vessel off that cape. As a singular instance of the growing pro- 
pensity of the present age for piracy, I have to inform you, that even a 
woman and children were of this gang, belonging to the captain of them— 
a second “ Helen M’Gregor’’; and the old men, too, who can do nothing 
else, light up the signal fire, which was done in the present instance, on our 
appearing on the coast. 

In another case, a captain of a vessel informed me that he had heen 
plundered by a gang of pirates, who took him by surprise, under the 
following stratagem, viz. 

An old man, (his bald head and hoary locks exposed to view) and a 
little boy to steer the boat, pulled, or sailed along side of his vessel; when it 
was too late, discovered that a strong party lay concealed in the bottom of 
the boat, to whom he had to surrender.” 

The female just mentioned was removed to some place of safety before 
the attack was made, (said to be the wife of the captain). 

Finding our pursuit of the pirates promised no success, I considered it 
unimportant to remain longer at the cape, having destroyed their means of 
doing further mischief for a time; and, taking into consideration the state 
of our officers and men, worn down by fatigue from a long pursuit over one 
of the roughest countries I have ever seen, their clothes nearly torn off, from 
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bushes of impenetrable thickness, and their shoes cut off their feet by sharp 
pointed rocks, over which they passed, I abandoned the place, bringing off 
the arms, &c. of any consequence, and setting fire to every thing else that 
would burn. 

One large and well thatched house, and three smaller ones, were con- 
sumed, and a quantity of fishing nets; and their furniture, which I have 
always observed to be a part of the outfits of a piratical establishment; they 
are merely used for their immediate wants, in procuring sustenance, when 
their real profession proves unfruitful, and obliges them to it. 

I have written you a very long and full account of this affair, in order 
that you may be possessed of every information in my power to give, in the 
event of a question arising as to the propriety of landing and burning prop- 
erty on a foreign shore; and should this case be noticed by the supporters 
of “territorial jurisdiction,” (over uninhabited parts of Cuba, notorious 
only for murder and piracy,) it will be seen that your officers and men’s 
lives have been jeopardized, and the flag of their country made a target for 
the lawless villains to fire at, at their pleasure, and which will continue 
so to be, if any restrictions should be put upon our landing in similar places, 
where no authority exists than the will of the marauders themselves, who 
inhabit those places. 

I took the liberty of releasing the two prisoners, as there was no proof to 
establish them pirates; and I furnished them a boat, with an express condi- 
tion, that they should never appear again at the cape, and that I should take 
and treat as pirates, any persons found there hereafter, not furnished with 
a special license from the present captain-general of Cuba, setting forth 
their character and occupation. 

This was taking upon myself, perhaps, too much; but it is now submitted 
to you, whether such a measure would not be proper, not only in regard to 
that place, but all others of a like position. 

That there is a chain of intercourse with fishermen who live in such 
places, and pirates, I have no doubt; and it must be obvious from several 
cases of late. 

As regards those at the Isle of Pines, they affect to know nothing of the 
robbery of the vessels your order mentions to me having taken place there; 
although the very articles of the cargoes of those vessels, I saw in their 
house. 

At Cape Antonio, two years since, I found fishermen’s huts, filled with 
piratical goods, papers, and letters, robbed from different vessels, strewed 
about their floors. 

That fishermen, as well as pirates, should be moved from all the capes, or 
rather uninhabited parts of Cuba, where the proper authorities can have 
no control, I think necessary, and will I hope be the case. 

Very respectfully, I have the honor to be 
Your obedient servant, 
LAWRENCE KEARNEY, 
Lt. Com’dt U. S, Navy. 
Com. David Porter, Commanding U. S. 
Naval Forces in the W. Indies and Gulf of Mexico. 
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P. S. In my report of the affair at Cape Cruz, I forgot to mention, that we 
were not either hailed, or was there any colors displayed by the party that 
attacked us, by which we could ascertain their character. 

As regards our character, they could have no great doubt: for they had 
seen us communicating with an English ship of war, close off the cape, 
on the same day of our arrival. 

I was informed by the governor of Trinidad, of pirates infesting the 
coast to the eastward of that place, and was induced to proceed within the 
keys in pursuit. 

On my way, boarded a small schooner, belonging to the Grand Gayman 
island, and the information before received was corroborated by her master. 

Under these impressions, I reached Cape Cruz, and our reception there 
induced a belief that we had met the party complained of. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
L. KEARNEY. 
Com. David Porter, Commanding U. S. 
Naval Forces in the W. Indies and Gulf of Mexico.° 

Particulars are lacking of the “ outrages”’ on the Reuben and 
Eliza and on the Mechanic, as well as any information as to the 
place where the following occurred: 

July 30—The brig South Carolina, Johnson, was boarded by a piratical 
brig. After taking several articles from her, she was suffered to proceed.‘ 

Judging from the records of this time, deep sea piracy had 
almost entirely disappeared, but boats from the shore were lying 
in wait at many points for vessels becalmed. The cruising of our 
ships off the Cuban coast was peculiarly interesting, not to say 
irritating, to the Spanish officials. Lieutenant Gregory, in the 
U.S. schooner Grampus, lay for some time off Matanzas, watch- 
ing and inspecting all vessels that went in or passed out, thus 
effectually preventing piracy in that quarter. This appears to 
have displeased some of the inhabitants there, and even the gover- 
nor sent word to Lieutenant Gregory that he had remained in that 
vicinity too long, and that vessels of war could anchor for 48 hours 
only. However, Lieutenant Gregory frankly stated his object and 
said that he would remain where he was until compelled to retire.’ 

The satisfaction expressed at home in May was, as already 
suggested, somewhat premature. “The history of the pirates 

*N, October 28, 1825. Besides the interesting narrative of this affair in 
Loyall Farragut’s Life of his Father, p. 955, reference may be made to NEE, 
310; CDP, 286; FE, 78, HP, 282; MHM, 256; NE, 548; CHN, III, 27. 

*MWHP. 

*N, August 30, 1823. 
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seems as if brought to a close, for the present, by the efforts of 
Commodore Porter and the officers and crew of his squadron. We 
have not heard of the capture of any vessel since that of the Pilot, 
of Norfolk, and she was retaken by our squadron.”* Except the 
capture of the brig William Henry, off Porto Rico, toward the 
end of the year, there are no instances of piracy recorded after 
July 30, so the Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, 
December, 1823, could truthfully claim that Porter’s squadron 
had substantially achieved its purpose. A portion of this report 
here follows: 

On the western side of the Atlantic ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, the 
operations of our naval force have been more active. Several vessels were 
in commission there at the close of last year. ‘To these were added, under 
the authority of the law passed at the last session of Congress, “ authorizing 
an additional naval force for the suppression of piracy,” the steam galliot 
Sea Gull; eight small schooners, .... ; and one transport ship, .... 
Captain David Porter was appointed to the command of the squadron, and 
sailed from Norfolk about the 10th of February last. His station was at 
Thompson’s Island, from which he despatched his vessels in such a way as 
he judged best suited to attain his objects. .... The size of most of the 
vessels, the nature of the duties, and the exposure of the officers and men, 
called for a display of perseverence and fortitude seldom required of those 
engaged in our service. But the call was well answered; every thing was 
accomplished which was anticipated from the expedition. Piracy, as a 
system, has been repressed in the neighborhood of the island of Cuba, and 
now requires only to be watched by a proper force to be prevented from 
afficting commerce any further in that quarter. The public authorities of 
the island of Cuba manifested a friendly disposition towards the squadron, 
and rendered much assistance in the pursuit of its objects. 


In speaking as he did of the assistance of the Cuban authorities, 
the Hon. Smith Thompson must have been moved by a diplomatic 
—or shall we call it a generous—impulse. 

Certain passages in President Monroe’s message to Congress 
of this year merit particular attention: That, commending Porter’s 
zeal and.enterprise, should be borne in mind when, in the ensuing 
year’s story, we shall read of the treatment this splendid officer 
received at the hands of the Administration; and those relating 
to affairs in Porto Rico and the discourtesy, to use no harsher 
word, experienced by our minister in Madrid when seeking redress 
for notorious grievances. 


*N, May 24, 1823. 
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The President says, in part: 

In the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico our naval force has been aug- 
mented by the addition of several small vessels, provided for by the “ act 
authorizing an additional naval force for the suppression of piracy,” passed 
by Congress at their last session. That armament has been eminently suc- 
cessful in the accomplishment of its object. The piracies by which our 
commerce in the neighborhood of the Island of Cuba had been afflicted, 
have been repressed, and the confidence of our merchants in.a great measure 
restored. 

The patriotic zeal and enterprize of Commodore Porter, to whom the 
command of the expedition was confided, has been fully seconded by the 
officers and men under his command. And in reflecting with high satisfac- 
tion, on the honourable manner in which they have sustained the reputation 
of their country and its navy, the sentiment is alloyed only by a concern, 
that, in the fulfilment of that arduous service, the diseases incident to the 
season, and to the climate in which it was discharged, have deprived the 
nation of many useful lives, and among them of several officers of great 
promise. 

Although our expedition co-operating with an invigorated administration 
of the government of the Island of Cuba, and with the corresponding active 
exertions of a British naval force in the same seas, have almost entirely 
destroyed the unlicensed piracies from that island, the success of our exer- 
tions has not been equally effectual to suppress the same crime, under other 
pretences and colours, in the neighbouring island of Porto Rico. They have 
been committed there under the abusive issue of Spanish commissions. At 
an early period of the present year, remonstrances were made to the gov- 
ernor of that island, by an agent, who was sent for the purpose, against 
those outrages on the peaceful commerce of the United States, of which 
many had occurred. That officer, professing his own want of authority 
to make satisfaction for our just complaints, answered only by a reference 
of them to the government of Spain. The minister of the United States to 
that court was specially instructed to urge the necessity of the immediate 
and effectual interposition of that government, directing restitution and 
indemnity for wrongs already committed and interdicting the repetition of 
them. The minister, as has been seen, was debarred access to the Spanish 
Government, and, in the meantime, several new cases of flagrant outrage 
have occurred, and citizens of the United States in the island of Porto Rico 
have suffered, and others been threatened with assassination for asserting 
their unquestionable rights, even before the lawful tribunals of the country.’ 


1824 


The naval force during 1824 in the West Indies consisted of 
the following, under the command of Commodore David Porter: 





"Monroe’s Seventh Annual Message, December 2, 1823. 
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Sloop of war Hornet....... Master Comd’t Edmund P. Kennedy 
Corvette John Adams......  “ ‘ Alex. J. Dallas 
Steam galliot Sea Gull..... Lieutenant Isaac McKeever 
I gs ae pone a Aes John T. Newton 
Schooner Shark » Ge John Gallagher 
ad Grampus........ " J. D. Sloat 
s gue See ra Charles W. Skinner 
is ee) Se + Charles Boarman 
AL Seah ewads . John A. Cook 
een ee " J. S. Paine 
MNEE Ca sce sc Charles T. Platt 
in FevWree oss sss = Charles H. Bell 
- JUONUN . et ke “4 James P. Oellers 
- Greyhound ..... as W. A. C. Farragut 
Wee 4 F208 4 Legare (also Wolbert) 
Storeship Decoy .......... is Mervin P. Mix 


As long as our cruisers remained active in the West Indies 
during this year, piracy was infrequent, weeks indeed passing 
with no instances recorded, but when they were driven north by 
a serious epidemic of yellow fever during that summer, it broke 
out again with its old vigor and with its accustomed accompani- 
ment of cruelty. 

The lull in its activity, which characterized the winter of 1824-5, 
was not misunderstood or misinterpreted, at least locally. A 
private letter from Matanzas, dated February 20, 1824, after 
reporting the Jackall, Ferret and Terrier in port, and the arrival, 
during the previous evening of the Shark which had come from 
the Windward Islands, says: 

Piracies are completly restrained but the pirates still exist and whenever 
the restraining power disappears their depredations will be renewed.’ 

Even at home our people were not wholly deceived into a false 
sense of security. On February 25, a resolution was introduced 
in Congress providing for supplying armaments to vessels in the 
West India trade. While nothing came of this resolution, it 
proves at least that the risks to our commerce were still present 
in the public mind. 

As the spring advanced, the pirates, possibly wearied through 
long waiting, began to emerge from their lairs, thus offering to 
our eager commanders long hoped-for opportunities. On March 
12, the crew of the U.S. schooner Grampus fitted out a decoy 


*N, March 20, 1824. 
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sloop, and succeeded in capturing a sloop with 11 men, including 
the captain.” On March 19, Voorhees in the Sea Gull, recaptured 
off La Vecheo, on the southern coast of San Domingo, the Ameri- 
can schooner Pacification, a prize to a Columbian privateer.” 
Again, on March 26, the Sea Gull captured a piratical schooner, 
after killing eight or ten of the pirates and making 19 prisoners. 
The same day they captured another small schooner which was 
burnt, the crew escaping.” 

Porter now made a long voyage of inspection, of which the 
result is here reported : 

U. States Surp “ JoHN ADAMS” 
Orr Havana, April 8, 1824. 

Sir: I have the honour to inform you that, in my route to this place, I 
have touched at St. Bartholomews, St. Christophers. St. Thomas, examined 
the south coast of Porto Rico, looking in at the Dead Man’s Chest, and 
Ponce, two noted places for Porto Rico privateers; touching at Mona’s, 
St. Domingo, Beata, and Kingston, making diligent inquiries and examina- 
tions for piratical vessels, and offering convoy and protection to vessels of 
all nations from piratical aggressions. 

In the course of this long route, although we have visited places formerly 
the rendezvous of pirates, and seen evidence of their having been recently 
there, we have not been so fortunate as to capture any, nor have we seen 
any vessels. of a suspicious character, until two days since, when we pursued 
a small schooner, which took shelter among the Colorado Reefs,” and from 
every circumstance there cannot be a doubt she is a pirate. 

I shall, as soon as I can place the vessels now under convoy in safety, 
hasten to Thompson's Island, to despatch the barge and small vessels in 
pursuit, and hope, in a few days, to have her in possession. 

It appears that an attempt has been made to revive, on the south side of 
Cuba, that system of piracy which had so long prevailed. 

The British have lost some men in attempting to suppress it, and the 
fortunate assemblage of a large British force, at the Isle of Pines, has, I 
have been informed, caused a dispersion of the gang. 

Nothing but the presence of a strong and active force can keep them 
in order, 

I have the honour to be, your ob't servant. 

D. Porter, 
Hon. S. L. Southard, Sec’y of the Navy.” 


*MWHP. 

*C. L., 1824, Vol. 1, No. 14a. 
“MWHP. 

* Northwest side of Cuba. 
“NEP, May 1, 1824. 
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U.S. Supe “ Joun ApAms,” 
THompson’s Is_anp, April 12th, 1824. 

Sir:—I have the honour to enclose the papers of the American brig 
William Henry, which was taken by the pirates. 

The following extract from a letter from Lieut. Jno. T. Newton,” will 
explain how he became possessed of them. 

“On the 8th (February) we arrived at the Island of Mona, and gave it 
a strict examination, but could find no inhabitants. There was a hut and 
tent discovered, but, from appearances, had not been recently occupied. A 
medicine chest, full of medicine, some charts, books, sails, rigging, blocks, 
&c. and all the papers relating to the American brig William Henry, of 
Baltimore, were found, all of which I took on board, and have left some of 
the articles in charge of Mr. Thornton, for you, sir, I caused the hut and tent 
to be destroyed, together with a large canoe that we found in the vicinity.” 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

D. Porver. 
To the Hon. Samuel L. Southard, 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

It is difficult, even now, to weigh the slight successes of Porter 
and his squadron against what was expected, or might have been 
done had he possessed a much larger number of appropriate 
vessels with which to search out every possible hiding place ; yet 
he did not escape criticism for his comparative failure, as so 
regarded at home. A specimen of the strictures passed upon him, 
with his indignant reply, is worth reading to-day. No commander 
can expect to be free from such reflections which are, as a rule, 
ignored by their object, but Porter was not the man to refrain 
from speaking out in his own defence. 

Yet, at this very time, the newspapers were publishing the glad 
news that acts of piracy in the West Indies were comparatively 
rare.” 

If the charts of Cuba be examined, it will be seen that a more 
thorough search of the coast from La Ortigosa, 40 miles west of 
Havana, to Cape Antonio, could hardly have been made than that 
described by Captain Wilkinson, going over the same ground 
covered by Cassin during the previous year. Lehind the outlying 


* Of the brig Spark which had arrived at Matanzas, via the old Bahama 
channel, after examining the coast and islands from St. Barts (Bartholo- 
mew) westwards. (NEP, March 15, 1824.) 

* NEP, May 1, 1824. 

’*N, March, 1824. 
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Colorados reef are innumerable places admirably adapted to 
shelter vessels of light draft. The absence of piratical craft 
proved that here, at least, and for the time being, the nefarious 
traffic had ceased: 
U.S. Steam Gat.iot “ SEA GULL,” 
April 24, 1824. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report to you my return with the steam-galliot 
Sea Gull and four barges, having given a thorough examination of the 
coast of Cuba, inside the Isabelle and Colorados, in search of pirates, agree- 
able to your orders of the 12th instant. 

The Sea Gull and one barge entered at Cape Antonio, and progressed east- 
ward; and with three barges J commenced at the river Ortigosa, and pro- 
gressed westward, examining minutely every part of the coast until I met 
the Sea Gull, with the whole of the forces. 

I then proceeded to the spot designated by you for the anchorage of the 
Greyhound, where | arrived on the 20th instant, took in a supply of water 
and provisions, and sailed the same evening for Thompson’s Island, with 
the Greyhound and Fox in company. I despatched the Greyhound for 
Havana. It being calm at 7 o’clock yesterday morning, made signal for the 
Sea Gull to take the barges in tow, and also for the ‘ox to make the best 
of her way to Thompson’s Island. 

I ascertained, from several concurrent statements, that the celebrated 
pirate Diableto sailed from Cape Antonio about ten days previous to our 
arrival there; his destination unknown, but supposed to be for the coast of 
Yucatan, (from the coast he steered off,) to increase his armament, having 
at that time but eight men, and nothing but small arms. The schooner 
he commanded he had captured but a short time before on the coast of Cuba. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. WILKINSON. 
Commodore David Porter, 
Commander-in-chief ~ ihe U. S. naval forces in the 
West Indies, Guilt + Mexico, and coast of Africa.” 


Suppressed, however, at one point, piracy broke out at others 
—off Matanzas, east of Havana and near Porto Rico. 

Piracies are pretty frequent off the coast of Porto Rico—those who com- 
mit them belong to the island and come off in open boats, often adding 
murder to piracy. They are sometimes detected and hung by seven or eight 
at a time.” 

Failing to discover pirates west of Havana, the Sea Gull moved 
to the east with better results. 


" ASP, I, 1006. 
""'N, May 1, 1824. 
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May 10—The schooner Florian, of Warren, was captured off Matanzas, 
The. schooner Alpha, Hammond, was brought to at the same time, but 
escaped and gave information to the U. S. steam galliot Sea Gull, which 
went in pursuit, recaptured the Florian, and took several of the pirates.” 





*MWHP; N, May 29, 1824, calls this vessel the Florida, as does NEP, 
May 25, 1824, which states that three piratical boats took part in this capture 
and that “ Pirates escaped.” 
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COMPULSORY CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


By Dr. Harotp S. HULBERT 





At the present time there is much discussion about the com- 
pulsory military training, and while the plans are still in the forma- 
tive stages it is: proper to bring forward ideas which will modify 
and extend these plans. Compulsory military training is only a 
part of a needed and greater opportunity. It is here proposed to 
inaugurate plans to survey and to instruct all the male population 
as the young men reach the age of military training. 

In the last two years, both the army and the navy have had 
experience in amplifying their present formations. The army has 
had some opportunity in its Plattsburg Camps for instruction and 
has enlarged its skeleton form by taking in the organized militia for 
service on the Mexican border. The-navy, last summer, not only 
hada cruise for the organized militia, but it had a more extensive 
cruise for the training of civilian volunteers. There are two pos- 
sible conditions which would greatly enlarge the army and navy.’ 
One is the declaration of war and the other is the adoption of the 
idea of compulsory military training. In case of the latter, 
many changes must be established. 

At, the present time when a young man goes up for recruiting 
examination, he is rejected if he has defective vision, bad tonsils, 
dental trouble, syphilis, tuberculosis, mental disease, hernia, flat- 
foot, etc. Those physically fit are.accepted, but the physically unfit 
are rejected, and as far as the state is concerned they are lost from 
sight. This certainly is a waste of efficiency. It is here proposed 
that the examination be made more thorough than any one man can 
make it, and also that it be made more thorough than the examina- 
tions are at the present time in the army and navy for recruits, 
or the examination at Ellis Island and similar places for immi- 
grants. The young men could be gathered together when they are 
about to enlist for their term of military training and examined in 


. Written before the declaration of war.—Ep. 
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large groups. The examinations should be made in central places, 
such as in large cities, and should be in properly equipped 
institutions, such as hospitals. Examinations should be made by 
a corps of specialists; a skilled ophthalmologist to examine each 
recruit for his vision; an internist for tuberculosis, enlarged heart, 
and so on; a dentist for his teeth; a surgeon for hernia and 
orthopedic abnormalities ; a psychiatrist for his mental condition, 
etc. If the recruit is physically fit he may then be accepted for 
military service at once. If not, he should be referred to some suit- 
able clinic or hospital, or private physician, for treatment and it 
should be demanded that after the treatment he re-appear for 
examination and the report of the treatment be forwarded to the 
officer in charge of the recruiting station. It is possible that the 
treatment would extend over a number of years for such diseases as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, malaria, hook-worm, etc. If he is insane, 
feeble-minded or epileptic, he would be put in a suitable institution 
for custody and treatment. At once the national efficiency, both 
for civil and military duties, in peace or in war, will be greatly 
increased. At the same time that the man is being surveyed for 
his medical examination, it would be possible by study of the indi- 
vidual to determine the field where his ability and capacity to learn 
would make him of the most value, e. g., in certain branches of the 
army and navy, railroads and munitions and at the base. Too 
many of our young men simply drift into their occupations and 
they do not select them from choice, nor with discretion ; but a little 
suggestion properly given to the individual would also arouse his 
ambition and help him to find the best possible work in civil life 
later. 

Of equal importance with examining all our young men, is the 
point that they may be given imstruction in the fundamental things 
which good citizens should know. It may be assumed that the 
average young American, of native or of foreign birth, has 
attained a sixth grade education. These young men can well be 
benefited by brief lectures given while the men are at the camps 
for military instruction, by civilian and government lecturers who 
have appropriate rank. For example, there could be talks on 
thrift, banking and insurance, or on the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, cancer, and other diseases, on the duties and obliga- 
tions of a voter, on the American forms of government in city, state 
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and nation, on elementary laws, on American ideas of Democracy 
and of personal opportunity. No time should be wasted in talking 
about theories which are not generally accepted. For men above 
the average mentality there would be advanced courses appro- 
priately graded. The general knowledge which the men would 
gain while at camp would be brought home by them and thus the 
women would be indirectly benefited ; but whether or not it is pos- 
sible to survey and directly to instruct in citizenship the women, is 
a question which needs further study. 

It is essential that at the camps for instruction there must be an 
attitude of seriousness, because the military and the educational 
work will be intensive. It is to be regretted that at the present 
time the newer recruits in the army and navy wear an air of 
bravado and braggodocio. Until this defect is remedied by the 
officers of the army and navy the American people will not support 
any idea for compulsory service because of the desire to shield and 
protect the youth of their families. The welfare work being done 
now by the American Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
European armies and prison camps indicates how the noblest of 
American ideals may be exemplified. 

The supporters of the present great worthy propagandas, such 
as the prevention of tuberculosis, life extension, and others, will 
undoubtedly be interested in any plan which coordinates their 
work and which carries out to a logical conclusion their plans of 
surveying and instructing all those who need their advice. There 
are many people who have not felt that they could sincerely sup- 
port the idea of compulsory military service for military purposes 
only, but it is hoped that these suggestions will appeal to all of 
those who are interested in any of the great movements for a 
safer and greater nation, for better citizenship and for more effi- 
cient citizens. 

It will be necessary to secure the assistance of public officials, 
both in the government and in the lines mentioned. There must 
be public demand and public support for compulsory citizenship 
training for efficiency and defence, by surveying all our young men 
as they reach the age for military service and by instructing them 
in the essentials of good citizenship. 
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Logistics, Etc. 
(SEE PAGE 773, WHOLE No. 170) 


REAR ADMIRAL SEATON SCHROEDER, U. S. Navy.—At the end of the first 
paragraph of my critique the printer, I see, has made the mistake of ending 
the quotation after the words “ Bureau Chiefs” so as to exclude the final 
sentence “ This I believe to be radically incorrect” instead of including it 
in accordance with the MS. This has the effect of attributing to me the 
statement which I[ did not make, and of denying the authorship of it to 
Captain Huse who did make it. This is regrettable, and I will be very 
glad if it be found possible to publish this correction in the next number. 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 

The Board of Control on the occasion of its De- 
Important cember meeting decided to grant to enlisted men the 
Notice privilege of purchasing the Institute’s publications 
on the same terms as are extended to the midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy. On all orders for ten or more copies of 
the same publication and on all orders amounting to $10.00 the 
price charged will be the same as that charged by the midship- 
men’s storekeeper, plus carriage ; for individual orders, the terms 

are as advertised in the Institute’s “ Book List.” 
Officers of the fleet and training stations—especially division 
oficers—are requested to keep their men informed as to the bene- 
fits to be derived from subscriptions to the Institute, from its 





publications, and from its book department. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding on the part of the 
enlisted personnel as to the terms of subscription to the Institute 
PROCEEDINGS, subscriptions to the amount of $3.00 having been 
received. Inlisted men may receive the PROCEEDINGS as sub- 
scribers on the same terms as regular members, viz.—at $2.00 
per year. 

The Board of Control voted on April 5, to 

Terms to extend the above privilege for the benefit of 

Training naval militia, naval reserve, coast guard, naval 
Organizations training association and other organizations 

under the cognizance of the Navy Department. 

It was also decided that the Institute’s book department would 

hereafter handle all orders for Hydrographic office publications 
without commission. 

The Institute announces the completion and 

Book issue of a revised edition of A Manual of Inter- 

Announcements national Law for the use of naval officers by 

Rear Admiral C. H. Stockton, U. S. Navy, 

retired. The value of this work has been greatly enhanced by 

the addition of a supplementary chapter on the new situations 

which have arisen during the present war; facsimiles of papers 
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required to be carried by merchant vessels ; and a complete index 
which satisfies the requirements of those using it as a reference 
book or as a text book in studying for examination. 
Comment and suggestions relative to the make- 
Suggestions up of the PRocEEDINGs are invited from all mem- 
Invited bers interested in the welfare of the Institute. It is 
believed that the scope of usefulness of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS to members can be increased and all members are invited 
to assist in this work. Should any topic, on which you think an 
article could well be written, occur to you, send it to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, together with such explanation or comment as may 
appear desirable in order that the intent of the suggestion may be 
clearly understood. The Institute is desirous of obtaining good 
“sea yarns” for publication. It is hoped that any one who can 
spin such a yarn will submit it. 
Since March 16, 1917, 12 regular and 16 associate 
Member- members have joined the Institute. One regular mem- 
ship ber has transferred to life membership, and one joined 
as life member. 
The following have died: 
Commodore J. B. Collins, U. S. N., April 13, 1917. 
Members are urged to send in their ballots 
Amendments to on the proposed changes in the Constitution 
Constitution of the Institute. As explained in the memo- 
randum issued by the Board of Control, no 
action can be taken unless a majority of the members send in their 
ballots. To date about 45 per cent of the members have done so. 
The Institute Book Department will supply any 
Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, postage 
Department prepaid. The trouble saved the purchaser through 
having one source of supply for all books, should 
be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes less 
than when obtained from dealers. Bills will be rendered upon 
delivery of books. 
Authors of articles submitted are urged to 
Illustrations furnish with their manuscript any illustrations 
they may have in their possession for such articles. 
The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 
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Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 
interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 

The annual dues for 1917 became payable on 

Annual Dues January I, 1917. It is suggested that dues be paid 

in lump sums covering a period of two to five 

years; this method of payment has advantages for members as 

well as for the Institute and is practiced by a number of mem- 

bers, both regular and associate. Response to this notice. will 

save the Institute a considerable sum in stationery and postage. 

Whole Nos. 145, 146, 147, 149, 155 and 166 of the Pro- 

Notice cEEDINGS (March, 1913, June, 1913, September, 1913 

January-February, 1914, January-February, 1915, and 

November-December, 1916) are exhausted; there are so many 

calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute offers to 

pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the rate of 
25 cents per copy. 

All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 

Address of 7Jreasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 

Members CEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their 

receipt. 

This precaution is now of particular importance as notices of 
changes of station are not now available for the use of the In- 
stitute’s staff. 

Members and subscribers are urged to notify 
Non-receipt of the Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the 
Proceedings non-receipt of PROCEEDINGS, in order that 
tracers may be started. The issue is completed 
by the roth of each month. 

The attention of authors of articles is called to 
Reprints of the fact that the cost to them of reprints other than 
Articles the usual number furnished, can be greatly reduced 
if the reprints are struck off while the article is in 
press. They are requested to notify the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the number of reprints desired when the article is submitted. 

Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors free of charge. 

The discount to newsdealers is now I0 per cent, 
instead of the 25 per cent heretofore allowed on 
subscriptions. 


Notice to 
Newsdealers 


ANNapotis, Mp., April 16, 1917. 
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Nore.—Ship construction in the nations at war is held confidential and 
no reliable information is available. 


ARGENTINA 


Suiprinc Poticy 1n South America—There is a plan on foot by the 
South American republics to form a shipping association which will have 
for its object the creation of a large and independent South American 
mercantile marine. There has already been introduced a bill by the Argen- 
tine Government to prohibit the sale of merchant vessels under that flag; 
Brazil has taken similar action and is conserving and fostering her shipping 
to the utmost. That there is urgent need of such steps is shown by the fact 
that the Argentine merchant marine, which in 1914 had 230,000 tons to its 
credit, had at the end of last year been reduced to 180,000 tons, principally 
owing to sales abroad.—Marine Journal, 4/7. 


AUSTRIA 


A SicNiFIcCANT CHANGE.—-As a sequel to the death of Admiral Haus, a 
change has been made in the control of the Austro-Hungarian fleet, and 
for the first time a Ministry of Marine, as a more or less separate and dis- 
tinct organization, has been created. Admiral Haus filled the dual office of 
director-general of the Naval Department of the Minister for War and 
commander-in-chief of the fleet. It will be recalled that Bismarck adopted 
another method of marking the subordination of the German Navy to the 
army. He placed a general in the office of naval secretary. In Austria 
the control of the fleet has always been confided to a naval officer, but he 
has been subordinate to the Minister for War, in theory, if not in fact. 


38 
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Though Admiral Haus was only director-general of the Naval Depart- 
ment, he had a seat on the Council of Ministers. An Imperial decree has 
now been issued changing the organization. As head of the Naval Depart- 
ment, Admiral Kailer von Kalpenfels has been appointed as Admiral 
Haus’ successor, and he will represent the naval administration on the 
Council of Ministers. The other functions discharged by Admiral Haus 
namely, those of commander-in-chief of the fleet, will now be carried out 
by Admiral Njegovar. Whether these new appointments indicate any 
change in naval policy, time alone can show. It must have been a source 
of great inconvenience and some confusion to have an officer flitting 
between Vienna and Pola in the effort to keep abreast of his varied duties, 
In future, this will be avoided; one officer will live in Vienna, while the 
other will command the fleet at Pola. The odds against the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet are heavy, and it is difficult to imagine conditions which 
would tempt it to adopt the offensive. So far it has followed the example 
of the Germans, and naval effort has been restricted to activity on the part 
of destroyers and submarines. Though losses have been sustained both by 
the Italian and French navies, there is reason to believe that the relative 
strength of these two fleets is greater to-day in contrast with the enemy’s 
forces than it was in May, 1915, when Italy entered the war.—Naval and 
Military Record, 2/28. 
CHILE 

SUBMARINES.—It has been announced that Rear Admiral Louis Gomes 
Carreno, of the Chilean Navy, visited the Boston Navy Yard, March 27, for 
an inspection of the group of 10 submarines interned there. The sub- 
mersibles were built at the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation’s plant at 
Quincy for Great Britain. Five of them, it has been stated, have been 
given to Chile by Great Britain as part payment for two Chilean super- 
dreadnoughts which were taken over after the outbreak of the war while 
under construction in British shipyards—N. Y. Herald. 


GERMANY 


GERMANY’S SHIPPING LossEs.—At a recent lecture before the Institute 
of Science of Navigation it is reported that Captain Schroeder, a German 
merchant captain of Hamburg, stated that since the outbreak of war 152 
German ships, representing 452,000 registered tons had been destroyed by 
mines or torpedoes; 267 ships with a cargo capacity of 807,000 tons, had 
been captured by the enemy ; and 621 merchant ships, of 2,341,000 registered 
tons in all, were lying interned in neutral harbors. In German harbors 
there were 490 steamships, of a total of 2,400,000 registered tons. This 
meant that 7.5 per cent of German tonnage was irrevocably lost, 13.4 per 
cent was in the hands of the enemy, 39.1 per cent was in neutral harbors, 
and 40 per cent in German ports, nearly all lying idle-—Page’s Engineering 
W eekly, 2/23. 


STANDARD CarGo STEAMERS FOR GERMANY.—The Pommern Wherft 
Aktiengesellschaft (Pommern Yard Co., Ltd.), has been formed in Ger- 
many with a capital of 10,000,000 marks, and work will commence in a few 
weeks with the building of a series of standard cargo steamers respectively 
of 4000, 7000 and 10,000 tons deadweight.—Shipping Illustrated, 4/7. 


MANGANESE SuppLy.—Quoting from an article by Frank Jovis, in The 
Iron Age, The Scientific American says: 

“One thing is indisputable, Germany is very short of manganese, and all 
substitutes have failed to give as satisfactory results in spite of the asser- 
tions in the daily press. This is emphasized by the commandeered silence 
on the question of steel quality and the high price the German iron works 
are willing to pay for high-grade manganese ore. The substitutes that 
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were tried out and disappointed many chemists were more costly and 
yielded such poor results that ferromanganese percentage is still the most 
used recarburizer of steel.” 


GerMAN ConstruCTION; Atso AppITIONAL DATA ON THE BATTLE OF 
Jumanv.—The Telegraaf of Amsterdam published on February 12 a long 
statement from a seaman of the first class, who had deserted from the Ger- 
man Navy. He had seen six years’ service and received the Iron Cross for 
his conduct in the Jutland battle. 

In commenting upon his statement the Telegraaf points out that it has 
been unable to check up its accuracy except as to the revelations the sailor 
makes in regard to Germany’s new ships—these it has been able to con- 
firm from other sources. 

In the Jutland battle, May 31-June 1, the writer states that he was on 
board the Liitzow, which sank, carrying down 300 of her crew of 1600. On 
August 19 he served on board the Grosser Kurfiirst. With four other 
vessels, the Markgraf, Bayern, von der Tann and Moltke, she steamed out . 
to attack the English coast, but was warned of the approach of the British 
fleet and quickly returned. 

They left again eight days later with the Markgraf and the Bayern to 
seek a strayed Zeppelin, but returned home unsuccessful. It repeatedly 
happened that Zeppelins, torpedo-boat destroyers and submarines were lost, 
but these losses were never announced, as they occurred so often. 

He was last aboard the new battleship Baden, 30,000 to 35,000 tons. She 
had not less than eight guns of 38 cm, (15-inch), also 16 quickfirers of 
15 cm. (6-inch), and eight 8.8 cm. (3.5-inch). This ship was not yet com- 
pletely finished. Her official trials would occur shortly. She would’ 
definitely begin service at the beginning of March. The Baden steamed 
only 25 miles; the Liitzow could do 31. The new vessel Hindenburg enters 
active service simultaneously with the Baden. 

600 U-Boats; 200 on Active Service-—Submarines are built and repaired 
day and night in the Voss, Tecklenburg and Urania Dockyards. Most 
submarines require thorough examination on their return. He estimated 
that Germany has 200 submarines on active service out of a total of 600 
submarines. He deduced this from their numbers. He saw V’-200 (Voss), 
T-197 (Tecklenburg) and U-203 (Urania). The numbers on some sub- 
marines were so inscribed that it was difficult to distinguish them in the 
open sea, but they were clearly visible in port. Every submarine was cer- 
tainly numbered. Service on board submarines was voluntary. Many of 
his comrades joined the submarines, hoping for a better life than on board 
big vessels, but they were bitterly disappointed. 

Generally the submarine remains out one month, after which, if it returns, 
it remains one month docked. Most seamen leaving with a submarine did 
not expect to return. More submarines had been lost than one dare admit. 
He knew this because so many of his comrades never returned. Before 
entering a submarine men had a course of four to six weeks at the sub- 
marine school at Kiel. Thence they proceeded to a U-boat division. Many 
accidents occur even during the trials of new U-boats. It happens re- 
peatedly that a submarine submerges forever during its trial in port. 

The latest submarines are 50 meters long (nearly 200 feet) and carry 
three guns of 8.8 cm. (3.5-inch). The very newest have one 15 cm. (6-inch) 
gun. Submergence is now very quick—within one minute. Submarines 
usually travel above water, but submerge entirely as soon as anything is in 
sight. The periscope closes automatically. After submerging the boat 
only comes to the surface slowly in order to reconnoitre, but it is very 
dificult to observe through the periscope. It is generally known that a 
German submarine once torpedoed a German ship. The matter, however, 
was kept secret as much as possible. 

This German sailor said he deserted because he had had enough of it. 
The food for the last six months had been wretchedly bad. A whole meal 
on Sundays consisted of macaroni with plums. 
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Liitzow Sunk by the Germans.—Describing the sinking of the Liitzow at 
the battle of Jutland, he said: 

“Tt was 8 o'clock in the evening. We were first hit by a torpedo behind 
the foremast below the water-line. The torpedo penetrated the walls and 
exploded within the ship, killing and wounding a great number of men, 
and destroying the food store. The watertight compartments before the 
engine room held good, and everything was done to support the bulkhead 
with the object of preserving the ship. Gradually, however, her condition 
became hopeless. The staff left the vessel about Io p. m., the crew remain- 
ing on duty. After the staff had been transferred to a torpedo-boat the 
Liitzow received another hit, which destroyed the wireless room beneath 
the bridge. Every one within was killed. Afterward the ship received 
four severe hits from 15-inch shells. She was now proceeding at only three 
miles an hour. 

“ At 3 o’clock in the morning the vessel appeared to be lost, and we were 
ordered to leave the ship. Four torpedo-boats received 1003 men surviving 

. out of 1600. Three hundred wounded remained on board, whom it was 
impossible to remove. Our torpedo-boat was not 100 yards from the 
Liitzow when it was attacked by five English destroyers and two small 
cruisers. Our vessel was torpedoed and quickly sank. Three other German 
torpedo-boats thereupon took us over. Some time afterward the torpedo- 
boat I was on was hit near the engine room. An order then arrived to 
retire from further operations by developing smoke. A heavy screen of 
smoke hid us and the Liitzow from the English. 

“ That was our salvation. To save her from falling into English hands we 
were ordered to sink the Liitzow with 300 of her own wounded on board. 
This order was executed. One of our torpedo-boats torpedoed this great 
German ship, which quickly sank, carrying with it our 300 wounded into 
the depths. The English then left us in peace, and proceeded in the direc- 
tion where the Liitzow had sunk. Apparently they had not seen through 
the screen of smoke that the Liitzow had sunk. While they were vainly 
seeking the ship we escaped and steamed at full power southward for 13 
hours. We were then taken over by the small cruiser Regensburg, in 
which we steamed for five hours more before our return at midnight to 
Wilhelmshaven. 

“Tt is remarkable that all our ships hit in the Jutland battle were hit in 
the forepart. Many ships were severely damaged while proceeding home- 
ward. All the badly damaged vessels have now been repaired, and new 
ships are serving, or are shortly to serve, in the fleet. Among the new ships 
are the Baden, Bayern and Hindenburg. Shortly also there will be a new 
Emden while a new Karlsruhe is already in active service. An Ersatz 
Blicher is on the stocks in Dantzig Dockyard. The Derflinger, which was 
seriously damaged in the Jutland battle, is again in service. The dockyards 
are now exclusively constructing submarines and large cruisers, because 
the greatest losses have been suffered in these types.”"—N. Y. Times, 3/17. 


JAPAN 


ARMED MERCHANTMEN.—The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has decided to arm 
its steamers. The list includes 13 regular liners which ply between Japan 
and Europe and some 13 extra service liners which on the outward voyage 
go direct to London via Cape of Good Hope and on the homeward tri 
call at New York and pass through the Panama Canal.—Shipping I/Ilustrated, 
4/7. 


NETHERLANDS 


SuBMARINE PurcHasen.—The Times Weekly (London) says that Hol- 
land has purchased a German interned submarine. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


STANDARD SHIPS FOR MerCHANT Marine.—The standard ship now being 
puilt in British shipyards to make good the loss of tonnage due to sub- 
marine warfare, is of about 8000 tons, and all the ships already laid down 
are of identical pattern. Eight thousand tons seems to have been hit upon 
as a middle size between 6000 and 10,000 tons. An 8000-ton ship shares 
with the 6000-tonner the ability to enter virtually any port—a matter of 
considerable importance—and it has this advantage over the 10,000-tonner, 
that for every 40,000 tons built the risk of loss is divided among five ships 
instead of four. The standardization of a large number of ships will allow 
of the rolling mills working for long spells without alteration of the 
machinery, and this will greatly increase the output. The northeast coast 
engineers have already solved the problem of standardizing the reciprocat- 
ing engine. There are two opinions about the standardization of the hulls. 
Some shipbuilders contend strongly that the best and quickest method 
would be to allow individual yards, or perhaps a group of yards, to 
standardize their own type of ship. As a matter of fact, shipyards already 
have what may be called their standardized ship, with which their designers, 
foremen and workmen are perfectly familiar; and the argument is that, 
provided the requisite materials were forthcoming—a rather big proviso— 
the yards would build more quickly when working in the accustomed 
groove. The opposing argument is based upon the fact that the materials 
cannot be produced fast enough when the orders received are for sections 
of varying sizes, and that rapid output is at the moment of supreme 
importance.—Shipping Illustrated, 3/31. 


DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN.—The Times Weekly Edition (London), under 
date of March 16, 1917, published the report of the Dardanelles Commis- 
sion as follows: 

The interim report of the Dardanelles Commission, dealing with the 
origin and inception of the attack in the Western Mediterranean, has been 
issued. It is signed by the late Lord Cromer, as chairman, and eight of the 
other nine members of the commission—Mr. Andrew Fisher, Sir Thomas 
Mackenzie, Sir Frederick Cawley, M.P., Mr. J. A. Clyde, K.C., M.P., 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M. P., Admiral of the Fleet Sir W. H. May, Field 
Marshal Lord Nicholson and Lord Justice Pickford. The only member 
of the commission who does not sign the report is Mr. W. F. Roch, M. P., 
who presents very similar views in a concise and clear memorandum. 
Mr. Fisher and Sir T. Mackenzie dissent on certain details. 

The general conclusions are as follows: 

(a) The question of attacking the Dardanelles was, on the invitation of 
Mr. Churchill, brought under the consideration of the War Council, on 
November 25, 1914, as “the ideal method” for defending Egypt. 

(b) It may reasonably be assumed that, inasmuch as all the authorities 
concerned were, prima facie, in favor of a joint naval and military rather 
than a purely naval attack, such attack, if undertaken at all, would have 
been of the former rather than of the latter character had not other circum- 
stances led to a modification of the program. 

_ (c) The communication from the Russian Government on January 2 
introduced a fresh element into the case. The British Government con- 
sidered that something must be done in response to it, and in this connec- 
tion the question of attacking the Dardanelles was again raised. The 
Secretary of State for war declared that there were no troops immediately 
available for operations in the east. This statement was accepted by the 
War Council, who took no steps to satisfy themselves by reports or esti- 
mates as to what troops were available then or in the near future. Had 
this been done we think that it would have been ascertained that sufficient 
troops would have been available for a joint naval and military operation 
at an earlier date than was supposed. But this matter was not adequately 
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investigated by the War Council. Thus the question before the War 
Council on January 13 was whether no action of any kind should, for the 
time being, be undertaken, or whether action should be taken by the fleet 
alone, the navy being held to be the only force available. 

(d) The political arguments which were adduced to the War Council in 
favor of prompt and effective action, if such were practicable, were valid 
and of the highest importance, but the practicability of whatever action 
was proposed was of equal importance. 

(e) Mr. Churchill appears to have advocated the attack by ships alone 
before the War Council on a certain amount of half-hearted and hesitating 
expert opinion, which favored a tentative or progressive scheme, beginning 
with an attack upon the outer forts. This attack, if successful, was to be 
followed by further operations against the main defences of the Narrows. 
There does not appear to, have been direct support or direct opposition 
from the responsible naval and military advisers, Lord Fisher and Sir 
James Wolfe Murray, as to the practicability of carrying on the operation 
as approved by the War Council, viz., “ To bombard and take the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, with Constantinople as its objective.” 

(f{) The First Sea Lord and Sir Arthur Wilson, who was the only other 
naval adviser present at the War Council, expressed no dissent. Lord 
Kitchener, who occupied a commanding position at the time the decision 
was taken, was in favor of the project. Both Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson would have preferred a joint naval and military attack, but they 
did not express to the War Council and were not asked to express any 
opinion on the subject, and offered no objection to the naval operations as 
they considered them experimental and such as could be discontinued if 
the first results obtained were not satisfactory. Moreover, such objections 
as they entertained were mainly based on their preference for the adoption 
of other plans in other theatres of war. 

(g) We think that there was an obligation first on the First Lord, 
secondly on the Prime Minister and thirdly on the other members of the 
War Council to see that the views of the naval advisers were clearly put 
before the Council; we also think that the naval advisers should have 
expressed their views to the Council, whether asked or not, if they con- 
sidered that the project which the Council was about to adopt was im- 
practicable from a naval point of view. 

(h) Looking at the position which existed on January 13, we do not 
think the War Council were justified in coming to a decision without much 
fuller investigation of the proposition which had been suggested to them 
that “the Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedition in February to 
bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as_ its 
objective.” We do not consider that the urgency was such as to preclude 
a short adjournment to enable the naval and military advisers of the gov- 
ernment to make a thorough examination of the question. We hold that 
the possibility of making a surprise amphibious attack on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula offered such great military and political advantages that it was 
mistaken and ill-advised to sacrifice this possibility by hastily deciding to 
undertake a purely naval attack which from its nature could not attain 
completely the objects set out in the terms of the decision. 

(i) We are led to the conclusion that the decision taken on February 16 
to mass troops in the neighborhood of the Dardanelles marked a very 
critical stage of the whole operation. It ought to have been clear at the 
time that, when this was once done, although the troops might not have 
been actually landed, it would become apparent to all the world that a really 
serious attack was intended, and that withdrawal could no_ longer be 
effected without running a serious risk of loss of prestige. We consider 
that at that moment, inasmuch as time was all-important, no compromise 
was possible between making an immediate and vigorous effort to ensure 
success at the Dardanelles by a joint naval and military occupation, or 
falling back on the original intention of desisting from the naval attack if 
the experiences gained during the bombardment were not satisfactory. 
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(j) On February 20 Lord Kitchener decided that the 29th division, 
part of the troops which by the decision of February 16 were to have been 
sent to the east, should not be sent at that time, and Colonel Fitzgerald 
by his order instructed the Director of Naval Transports that the trans- 
ports for that division and the rest of the expeditionary force would not 
be required. This was done without informing the First Lord, and the 
dispatch of the troops was thus delayed for three weeks. This delay 
gravely compromised the probability of success of the original attack made 
by the land forces, and materially increased the difficulties encountered in 
the final attack some months later. 

(k) We consider that, in view of the opinions expressed by the naval 
and military authorities on the spot, the decision to abandon the naval 
attack after the bombardment of March 18 was inevitable. 

(1) There was no meeting of the War Council between March 19 and 
May 14. Meanwhile important land operations were undertaken. We 
think that before such operations were commenced the War Council should 
have carefully reconsidered the whole position. In our opinion the Prime 
Minister ought to have summoned a meeting of the War Council for that 
purpose, and if not summoned, the other members of the War Council 
should have pressed for such a meeting. We think this was a serious 
omission. 

(m) We consider that the responsibility of those members of the 
Cabinet who did not attend the meetings of the War Council was limited 
to the fact that they delegated their authority to their colleagues who 
attended those meetings. 

(n) We are of opinion that Lord Kitchener did not sufficiently avail 
himself of the services of his general staff, with the result that more work 
was undertaken by him than was possible for one man to do, and confusion 
and want of efficiency resulted. 

(o) We are unable to concur in the view set forth by Lord Fisher that 
it was his duty, if he differed from the chief of his department, to maintain 
silence at the Council or to resign. We think that the adoption of any such 
principle generally would impair the efficiency of the public service. 

(p) We think that, although the main object was not attained, certain 
important political advantages, upon the nature of which we have already 
dwelt, were secured by the Dardanelles expedition. Whether those advan- 
tages were worth the loss of life and treasure involved is, and must always 
remain, a matter of opinion. 


THE REportT ° 
INNER HISTORY OF THE WAR COUNCIL 


_ The period covered by the present report—the period of origin and incep- 
tion of the Dardenelles expedition—begins on August 4, 1914, and con- 
cludes on March 23, 1915, on which day it was definitely decided to abandon 
the original idea of a naval attack. As a preliminary to the work of the 
commission there was prepared for it a summary of the proceedings of the 
War Council in so far as they dealt with the Dardanelles expedition. 
This was done by Sir Maurice Hankey, who was secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence and subsequently to the War Council. After 
this essential preliminary, the commission examined witnesses, all of whom 
save one occupied official positions. Their evidence was necessarily given 
in secret, and, “in view of the improbability of the evidence being pub- 
lished at an early date, we have embodied in our report copious extracts.” 
On the whole,” the report reads, “we may state with the utmost confi- 
dence that we were furnished with all materials necessary to form a 
correct and deliberate judgment upon the question upon which Parliament 
had delegated us to express an opinion.” 


Lord Kitchener's Death 


Two preliminary observations are made. The first is that in the period 
under review there was a heavy strain thrown on all the departments con- 
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cerned, and, in the absence of complete written records, the recollection of 
some witnesses may be obscured. Without casting any imputation on the 
good faith of witnesses, it is conceivable that they may be to some extent 
unconsciously influenced by their knowledge of subsequent events. 

In the second place, we have to remark that the premature and deeply 
regretted death of Lord Kitchener naturally renders it impossible for us to 
state, with the same confidence as that which obtains in the case of living 
witnesses, whether we have faithfully represented the opinions he enter- 
tained and the aims which he had in view at different periods of the pro- 
ceedings. The difficulty is enhanced owing to the strong opinion which 
Lord Kitchener entertained as to the absolute necessity of maintaining the 
strictest secrecy in respect to all matters connected with military operations, 
Sir Maurice Hankey, indeed, stated that some difficulties at times arose 
owing to Lord Kitchener’s unwillingness to impart full information even 
to the members of the War Council. We have, however, done all that is 
possible to ascertain both his views and intentions by closely examining 
such contemporaneous records as exist and by inquiry from those who 
were associated with him during his life time. It is, in this connection, 
singularly unfortunate that that gallant officer, Colonel Fitzgerald, who was 
Lord Kitchener’s personal military secretary, and who was probably better 
acquainted with his opinions than any other individual, shared the fate of 
his distinguished chief. We have not thought that we should be justified, 
in deference to the consideration which is rightly shown to the memory 
of the illustrious dead, in abstaining from a complete revelation of the action 
which Lord Kitchener took during the various phases of the events under 
consideration, nor have we hesitated to express our views on that action. 
It is necessary to do justice to the living as well as to the dead. Moreover, 
it must be steadfastly borne in mind that, at the time when the attack on the 
Dardanelles was under consideration, Lord Kitchener occupied a position 
such as has probably never been held by any previous Secretary of State 
for War. The circumstances of the case cannot be understood unless the 
nature of his position is fully realized. In this connection, we may quote 
the following passage from the evidence given by Mr. Winston Churchill: 
“Lord Kitchener’s personal qualities and position played at this time a very 
great part in the decision of events. His prestige and authority were 
immense. He was the sole mouthpiece of War Office opinion in the War 
Council. Everyone had the greatest admiration for his character, and 
everyone felt fortified, amid the terrible and incalculable events of the open- 
ing months of the war, by his commanding presence. When he gave a 
decision it waS invariably accepted as final. He was never, to my belief, 
overruled by the War Council or the Cabinet in any military matter, great 
or small. No single unit was ever sent or withheld contrary, not merely to 
his agreement, but to his advice. Scarcely anyone ever ventured to argue 
with him in Council. Respect for the man, sympathy for him in his 
immense labors, confidence in his professional judgment, and the belief 
that he had plans deeper and wider than any we could see, silenced mis- 
givings and disputes, whether in Council or at the War Office. All- 
powerful, imperturbable, reserved, he dominated absolutely our counsels 
at this time. If the course of my observations and the documents it is my 
duty to lay before you appear to constitute any reflection upon his military 
policy, I wish here to testify to the overwhelming weight of the burdens 
laid upon him, to his extraordinary courage and patience in all the diffi- 
culties and perplexities through which we were passing and to his unvarying 
kindness to me.” 

Although, however, we have thought that we should be failing in our 
duty if we did not deal fully with the part Lord Kitchener played in these 
transactions, we would ask those who may read this report to remember, 
in justice to his memory, in the first place, that it has not been possible to 
check his recorded opinions by the light of subsequent explanation, and, 
secondly, that if, in the eyes of any critics, he may, under circumstances 
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of very great difficulty, be held to have committed some errors of judg- 
ment, the fact cannot in any way obscure the very distinguished services 
which he rendered to his country in other directions. 


Higher Organization 


The next two sections of the report are together voluminous. They deal 
with the higher organization before the outbreak of war and the higher 
organization adopted subsequently. Before the war, and until nearly the 
end of November, 1914, the higher direction of military and naval opera- 
tions was vested in the Cabinet, who were assisted by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. The Committee of Imperial Defence was, for all 
practical purposes, a committee of the Cabinet, with some experts added. 


FORMATION OF WAR COUNCIL 
A Criticism of Its Methods 


The report then explains how and why the War Council was formed on 
November 25, 1914. The old machinery consisted of the Cabinet, assisted 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence, with the War Office and Admiralty 
acting as executive agents. 

The Cabinet at that time consisted of 22 members. It must have been 
obvious from the first that it was far too numerous to control effectively 
the conduct of the war, more especially by reason of the fact that many of 
the Ministers presided over departments which, in some cases, were very 
slightly and, in others, were in no degree concerned with war-like opera- 
tions. It is to be regretted that this rudimentary fact was not recognized 
immediately after the outbreak of war. Thus, for four months, during 
which time events of the utmost importance were occurring, the machinery 
employed for designing and controlling the higher operations of the war 
was both clumsy and inefficient. Eventually some improvement was 
effected. The War Council took the place of the Committee of Imperial 
Defenice. 

The composition and functions of the War Council did not materially 
differ from those of the Committee of Imperial Defence. .... 

The main change which was effected was, however, 1n connection with 
the powers of the Council as compared to those of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Whilst the latter body was in existence, the responsi- 
bility for all important decisions remained, theoretically in all, and prac- 
tically in most cases, with the united Cabinet. The War Council remained, 
like the Committee of Imperial Defence, a committee of the Cabinet witk 
some experts added. Theoretically, the powers of the united Cabinet 
remained the same as before. Practically, they underwent a radical change. 
It was the Council, and not the united Cabinet, which finally decided the 
most important matters, and gave effect to its decisions without necessarily 
waiting for any expression of assent or dissent from the Cabinet. The 
Cabinet appear to have been generally informed of any important decisions 
which may have been taken by the Council, but not until after the neces- 
sary executive steps had been taken to give whole or partial effect to those 
decisions. This is what actually happened in the case both of the naval 
and military operations undertaken at the Dardanelles. Further, we have 
been given to understand that some members of the Cabinet did not wish 
to be informed of what was going on..... For all practical purposes it 
may be held that, during the period under review, the powers and preroga- 
tives of the united Cabinet were, in so far as the conduct of the war was 
concerned, held almost entirely in abeyance. 


Individual Responsibility 


On the question of the weight of responsibility resting on different mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the report says: 

A distinction has to be made between the real responsibility which 
devolved on the several Cabinet Ministers who were members of the War 
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Council. The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George), the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Edward, now Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon) and the Secretary of State for India (the Marquis of Crewe) 
exercised undoubted and very legitimate influence, and occasionally stated 
their opinions, but the main responsibility rested on three members of the 
Council—namely, the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State for War 
(Lord Kitchener) and the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Winston 
Churchill). The latter, in the course of his evidence said: “In the early 
stages the war was carried on by the Prime Minister, and Lord Kitchener 
and me, I| think, in the next place, but I was on rather a different plane. 
If had not the same weight or authority as those two Ministers, nor the 
same power, and if they said, This is to be done or not to be done, that 
settled it.” We believe this description of the actual working of the 
machine to be substantially correct (Mr. Asquith, however, said that Mr, 
Churchill’s statement required modification), save that Mr. Winston 
Churchill probably assigned to himself a more unobtrusive part than that 
which he actually played. 


Experts and the Council 


The main questions which came under the consideration of the War 
Council in connection with the Dardanelles were of a highly technical 
nature, on which the opinions only of those possessed of naval and military 
knowledge or experience would be of any real value. Therefore, says the 
commission, it is essential to ascertain what was the precise position 
assigned to the expert members of the Council. They considered that the 
best plan was to quote passages from the evidence of the experts and of 
the Ministers who were members of the Council. This they do in extenso, 
in the case of the Admiralty. The difficulty did not arise in the case of the 
War Office, as the War Secretary, Lord Kitchener, was himself a dis- 
tinguished expert. The case of the Admiralty was different. The First 
Lord, Mr. Churchill, was not himself an expert. Expert naval advice was 
represented by Lord Fisher (the First Sea Lord) and by Admiral Sir 
Arthur Wilson. On one important occasion (January 28) Sir Henry 
Oliver was also present. 

The view taken by Lord Fisher of his own position at the War Council 
may be gathered from the following extract from his evidence: 

“The Chairman. I should like you to explain why you thought that at 
the War Council there were only two alternatives before you, one to yield 
your opinion absolutely and the other to resign. You were a consultative 
body. Is it possible to carry on business with a consultative body on such 
a basis as that? A. I can make it clear to you. The War Council only 
consisted of the Cabinet Ministers. We were not members of the War 
Council. I was not a member of the War Council, nor was Sir Arthur 
Wilson, nor Sir James Wolfe Murray (the chief of the Imperial General 
Staff). It is a mistake to call us members of the War Council—it was no 
such thing. We were the experts there who were to open our mouths when 
told to. 

“Q. Nothing else? A. Nothing else. 

“Q. And you did not consider yourselves members of the War Council? 
A. Absolutely not. The members of the Cabinet were members of the 
Council, and the others were simply there ready to answer questions if 
asked. 

“Q. And they never were asked? A. They were sometimes, because | 
was asked how many battleships would be lost, and I said 12. 

“Q. But they were never asked anything about the Dardanelles? A. No.” 

Sir Arthur Wilson’s evidence shows that the view which he took of his 
position was generally identical with that entertained by Lord Fisher. 
Generally, the civil members of the War Council—Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Lord Grey, Mr. Balfour, Lord Haldane, Lord Crewe and Mr. Lloyd George 
—dissented from this view. Mr. Balfour made this qualification. He 
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thought the task of the experts ought to be facilitated by the Cabinet 
Ministers present, the heads of their departments or the Cabinet Minister 
in the chair, asking them. Lord Crewe, in his evidence, said that the 
political members of the committee did too much of the talking, and the 
expert members, as a rule, too little. Sir Maurice Hankey took the 
ministerial view. 

Of the procedure of the War Council the report draws attention to the 
fact that the evidence as to whether the decisions were read out or under- 
stood is contradictory. 


War Council Conclusions 


The following are the conclusions to be drawn from the evidence which 
we have received as to the proceedings of the War Council: 

1. It was not the practice to ask the experts attending the Council to 
express their opinions. 

2. The experts themselves did not consider it their duty either to express 
any opinions unless they were asked to do so, or to intimate dissent, at the 
Council board, if they disagreed with the views set forth by the Ministers 
in charge of their respective departments. 

3. The chairman and the ministerial members of the War Council looked 
to the naval and military experts to express their opinions if they dissented 
from the views put forward by the heads of their respective departments. 
As the experts did not express their opinions the Council was in technical 
matters guided wholly by the views laid before them by the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

4. The functions of the experts were, to a great extent, differently under- 
stood by the experts themselves and the ministerial members of the Council. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE 
Change in Methods of Business 


In addition to the changes in the Committee of Imperial Defence, the 
war brought also important alterations in the methods of conducting 
business at the Admiralty and the War Office. Immediately after the out- 
break of war, while Prince Louis was still First Sea Lord, a war staff 
group was formed at the Admiralty, which, at Lord Fisher’s instance, was 
“greatly strengthened” in November, 1914. It consisted of the First 
Lord, the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Staff (Admiral Oliver), Admiral 
Sir Arthur Wilson, the Secretary of the Board (Sir Graham Greene), 
and the Naval Secretary (Commodore de Bartolomé). The Second Sea 
Lord, who was previously included in the war staff group, ceased to be a 
member. The creation of the group tended to diminish the authority and 
to minimize the collective activity of the Board of Admiralty. 

The report proceeds: 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that, at the commencement of the war, 
the Junior Sea Lords resented the position in which they were placed. 
None of them were consulted about the Dardanelles expedition. 

The Second Sea Lord, Sir Frederick Hamilton, though generally of 
opinion that the Board of Admiralty had “a right to give their views on 
large matters of policy,” did not complain of the treatment the board 
received in the special case of the Dardanelles. He considered that that was 
“a matter for the Cabinet to decide.” The Third Sea Lord (Rear Admiral 
Tudor) said that the only opportunity he had of expressing an opinion on 
the subject was in the course of an informal conversation with Mr. 
Churchill. He added that his action “was not welcomed and it had no 
effect.” 

The Fourth Sea Lord (Commodore Lambert) testified to the fact that 
the board had not been consulted about the Dardanelles expedition, and 
expressed an opinion that “it would have been a wise and proper subject 
for the board’s discussion.” 
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On November 22, 1915, the Junior Sea Lords addressed collectively a 
minute to the present First Lord (Mr. Arthur Balfour), in which they 
said: ‘The principle on which the Order in Council is based that the 
supremacy of the First Lord is complete and unassailable has been pushed 
too far and has tended to imperil and at some future time may again 
tend to imperil national safety.” 

It should be added that in answer to a minute addressed to him by the 
Junior Lords on May 18, Mr. Churchill wrote: 

“T agree that the four Sea Lords should be more fully consulted on 
large questions of war policy as apart from the day to day conduct of the 
war, where action must proceed easily and rapidly. But neither Prince 
Louis of Battenberg nor Lord Fisher were in favor of this practice, con- 
sidering that war plans and war policy lay wholly in the domain of the 
First Sea Lord, with the First Lord directly over him exercising supreme 
executive power. It would appear desirable in future that the war situa- 
tion should be reviewed each week by the naval members of the board 
under the Presidency of the First Lord.” 

The individual members of the board were not kept well informed of 
passing events. They were not consulted before the naval attack on the 
Dardanelles was made. It is clear that Mr. Asquith was ill informed as 
regards the methods under which Admiralty business was conducted when 
he stated to the commission that the members of the War Council “ were 
entitled to assume” that any view laid before them by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty “was the considered opinion of the Board of Admiralty as 
a whole.” 


War Office Organization 


Speaking of the organization of the War Office, the commission arrived 
at the following conclusions: 

As regards administrative methods, we think it is much to be regretted 
that the principles of the devolution of authority and responsibility upon 
which the War Office system was based were ignored by Lord Kitchener. 
All the evidence laid before us points to the conclusion that Lord Kitchener 
was not in the habit of consulting his subordinates, that he frequently gave 
orders over the heads of the chiefs of departments and sometimes without 
the knowledge of the chief of the general staff, and, in fact, that he 
centralized the whole administration of the War Office in his own hands. 
Sir James Murray stated that that portion of the Field Service Regulations 
which deals with the duties of the chief of the general staff were “ prac- 
tically non-existent.” On being asked whether he considered that Lord 
Kitchener centralized too much authority in his own person, he replied, 
“Yes, I do undoubtedly,” and he added that the excessive centralization 
of which he complained “ was due not to the system, but to the personality 
of the individual who was Secretary of State.” 

General Callwell, the director of military operations, stated that “the 
real reason why the general staff practically ceased to exist was because 
it was not consulted.” He added that, so far as he was aware, Lord 
Kitchener never “conferred with anyone very much.” General Callwell 
considered that the extreme centralization practised “did not tend to the 
smooth working of the machine.” 

At a later period of the war, an Order in Council was issued restoring 
the power of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff which had been 
allowed to lapse. Sir Reginald Brade, on being asked why this order was 
issued, replied, “1 think the idea was that Lord Kitchener was in the habit 
of sending on his own orders in regard to operations, and that he did not 
ask, or disregarded, the advice of the officers of the general staff. I think 
that was the object of it. I do not say that was the fact, but that was under- 
stood to be what happened—why that Order in Council was passed.” 

There can, in fact, be no doubt that the principle of centralization was 
pushed to an extreme point by Lord Kitchener. It proved eminently 
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successful during the minor operations in the Sudan, which he conducted 
with conspicuous skill. But it was unsuitable to a stronger force than that 
which Lord Kitchener commanded in the Sudan or to operations on so 
large a scale as those in which this country has recently been engaged. Its 
result was to throw on the hands of one man an amount of work with 
which no individual, however capable, could hope to cope successfully. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS 
Preliminary Discussions on the Campaign 


The fourth section of the report is a narrative of events with comments. 
It has long been recognized by the naval and military authorities that any 
attack on the Dardanelles would be an operation of great difficulty. 

On October 31 Turkey declared war. On November 3 the outer forts 
of the Dardanelles were bombarded for about Io minutes. Sir Henry 
Jackson has expressed the opinion, with which the commissioners concur, 
that this bombardment was a mistake, as it was calculated to put the 
enemy on the alert. The narrative proceeds: 

On November 25, the idea of making a serious attack on the Dardanelles 
was discussed at a meeting of the War Council. Mr. Churchill said that 
the best way to defend Egypt was to make an attack on some part of the 
coast of Asiatic Turkey, and, as an extension of this idea, he suggested an 
attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula, which, if successful, would give us the 
control of the Dardanelles and enable us to dictate terms at Constantinople. 
He added that this would be a very difficult operation and would require a 
large force. Lord Kitchener agreed that it might become necessary to make 
a diversion by an attack on the Turkish communications, but considered 
that the moment had not yet arrived for doing so. 


Russia’s Request 


On January 2, 1915, a very important telegram, which materially affected 
the situation, was received from the Ambassador at Petrograd. It was 
represented that the Russians were hard pressed in the Caucasus, and a 
hope was expressed that a demonstration against the Turks would be made 
in some other quarter. On the following day a reply was sent from the 
Foreign Office, but drafted at the War Office, that a demonstration would 
be made against the Turks, but stating that it was feared that any such 
action would be unlikely seriously to affect the withdrawal of enemy 
troops in the Caucasus. Mr. Churchill thinks that Lord Kitchener’s reply 
was the outcome of a conversation he had with him. On January 2 Mr. 
Churchill received the following private letter from Lord Kitchener: 

“TI do not see that we can do anything that will seriously help the 
Russians in the Caucasus. The Turks are evidently withdrawing most of 
their troops from Adrianople and using them to reinforce their army 
against Russia, probably sending them by the Black Sea... .. We have no 
troops to land anywhere. ... . The only place that a demonstration might 
have some effect in stopping reinforcements going east would be the 
Dardanelles. .... We shall not be ready for anything big for some months.” 


The Purely Naval Attack 


Here the commissioners interrupt the thread of the narrative to inquire 
who was primarily responsible for originating the proposal to make a 
purely naval attack on the Dardanelles. 

In considering this question, it has to be remembered that Mr. Churchill 
himself, in common with all the experts who were consulted at the time, as 
well as those who gave their opinions subsequently, was greatly in favor 
of a joint naval and military attack rather than one conducted by ships 
alone. Lord Fisher, in giving his evidence, spoke of the “purely naval 
operation at the Dardanelles” as “ Lord Kitchener’s proposal,” and con- 
demned it in strong terms. He based this opinion on Lord Kitchener’s 
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letter to Mr. Churchill of January 2, quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
We are unable to concur in Lord Fisher’s view. Lord Kitchener suggested 
and pressed for a demonstration, but that did not necessarily involve a 
deliberate attempt to force a passage. The proper conclusion seems to be 
that when a demonstration appeared to be necessary the First Lord thought 
it was possible to convert and extend that demonstration into an attempt 
to force a passage, and took the steps which are detailed in the immediately 
succeeding paragraph. 

On a review of the whole of the evidence on this point, a fairly safe 
conjecture may be made of what was passing through Lord Kitchener's 
mind early in January. It has to be borne in mind that the question which 
both Lord Kitchener and the government generally had to decide was not 
whether the attack on the Dardanelles should be amphibious or purely 
naval, but whether, owing to the impossibility of supplying an adequate 
military force (Lord Kitchener estimated, on January 13, that 150,000 men 
would be required), any attack at all should be undertaken, or whether, 
on the other hand, the operation should be limited to a mere demonstration. 
Lord Kitchener was, without doubt, strongly impressed with both the 
military and political necessity of acting on the appeal made by the Russian 
Government. The new army he was creating was not yet ready. He had 
to provide for home defence, to which he attached the utmost importance. 
He was most unwilling to withdraw a single man from France. The views 
entertained by Mr. Churchill at the time as to the prospects of success of a 
purely naval operation, were, as we shall presently show, somewhat more 
optimistic than was warranted by the opinions of the experts. Under these 
circumstances, Lord Kitchener grasped, perhaps rather too eagerly, at the 
proposal to act through the agency of the fleet alone, though he recognized 
the objections to any such undertaking, but it cannot with justice or 
accuracy be said that the responsibility for proposing the adoption of this 
course rested with him. It rested rather on the First Lord. 


Transactions with Admiral Carden 


The report then resumes the narrative of events: 

On January 3, 1915, the following telegram was dispatched from the 
Admiralty to Vice Admiral Carden: 

“Do you think that it is a practicable operation to force the Dardanelles 
by the use of ships alone? It is assumed that older battleships would be 
employed, that they would be furnished with mine sweepers, and that they 
would be preceded by colliers or other merchant vessels as sweepers and 
bumpers. The importance of the results would justify severe loss. Let 
me know what your views are.” 

On January 5, Vice Admiral Carden replied to the Admiralty telegram 
of the 3d, in the following terms: 

“I do not think that the Dardanelles can be rushed, but they might be 
forced by extended operations with a large number of ships.” 

On January 6, the following telegram was sent from the First Lord to 
Vice Admiral Carden: 

“ High authorities here concur in your opinion. 

“Forward detailed particulars showing what force would be required 
for extended operations. How do you think it should be employed, and 
what results could be gained?” 

The wording of this telegram is certainly open to criticism. We shall 
deal presently with the views entertained by the various authorities at the 
Admiralty. Here we need only remark that at the time Lord Fisher was 
by the highest naval authority at the Admiralty, and that, in the absence 
of any explicit statement to the contrary, Vice Admiral Carden would 
naturally suppose that he was included amongst those who concurred in the 
view set forth in his telegram of January 5. This, in fact, is what actually 
happened. 
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A Scheme Outlined 


On January 11, Vice Admiral Carden replied to the telegram sent to him 
from the Admiralty on the 6th. Four operations, he said, were possible. 
These were: . 

(a) The destruction of defences at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 

(b) Action inside the Straits, so as to clear the defences up to and 
including Cephez Point battery N. 8. 

(c) Destruction of defences of the Narrows. 

(d) Sweeping of a clear channel through the mine-field and advance 
through the Narrows, followed by a reduction of the forts further up, and 
advance into the Sea of Marmora. 

He estimated that it would fake a month to carry out all these operations. 

This telegram, Mr. Churchill informed us, “ made a great impression on 
every one who saw it. It was in its details an entirely novel proposition.” 
We understand that the novelty of the proposition consisted in the abandon- 
men of any attempt to rush the Dardanelles, and in the substitution in its 
place of a scheme by which the forts would be methodically attacked and 
destroyed one by one. “That, of course,” Mr. Churchill said, “squared 
with the impression produced in many people’s minds by the destruction 
of the strong forts on land by the German heavy artillery.” 

On January 15, Sir Henry Jackson recorded his opinion on Admiral 
Carden’s proposal. His memorandum began with the following remark: 
“Concur generally in his plans.” After dealing at some length with the 
detailed proposals, Sir Henry Jackson concluded by saying: “I would 
suggest (a) might be approved at once, as the experience gained would 
be useful.” He did not recommend the undertaking of (c) and (d) unless 
the experience gained from (a) and (b) justified it. It will be observed 
that this memorandum is dated January 15, that is to say, two days after 
the merting of the War Council on January 13, to which we shall presently 
allude. 

Sir Henry Jackson insisted strongly in the evidence which he gave before 
us that, in writing his memorandum of January 15, he agreed to an attack 
on the outer forts and nothing more. He did not consider that an attempt 
made by the fleet alone to get through the Dardanelles was “a feasible 
operation.” He thought that “it would be mad thing to do.” He denied 
the accuracy of the statement made by Mr. Churchill that he, Sir Henry 
Oliver and Vice Admiral Carden, “ were all agreed.” He thought that 
Mr. Churchill was “ very much more sanguine” than they were. But noth- 
ing of this sort was put on record at the time. The concurrence expressed 
by Sir Henry Jackson in his memorandum of January 15 with the whole 
of Vice Admiral Carden’s plans is unqualified save by the expression of an 
opinion that only the first item of the program, viz., that which involved 
the destruction of the outer forts, should be approved at once, with a view 
to gaining experience. The explanation of Sir Henry Jackson’s reticent 
attitude is probably to be found in the answer which he gave to a ques- 
tion addressed to him by Mr. Fisher to the effect that it was not part of his 
duty to “unduly interfere with the naval policy except if he were invited 
to do so by some superior.” 

Sir Henry Oliver would greatly have preferred to wait until the army 
was ready, when a joint naval and military attack might have been made. 
But he, nevertheless, acquiesced in the naval attack... .. As regards the 
other members of the Admiralty staff who were consulted, all would have 
preferred a joint naval and military attack, but none dissented from the 
bombardment of the outer forts. 


WAR COUNCIL—JANUARY I3 


Lord Fisher's Position 


At the time of the important meeting of the War Council on January 13 
the situation was such that the British Government had to consider in what 
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direction a blow could most effectively be delivered to relieve the pressure 
on Russia and to deter Bulgaria from active adherence to the cause of 
the Central Powers. For various reasons, all save the proposal to make 
an attempt on the Dardanelles were rejected. The “advantages were so 
great that they may possibly have produced a tendency on the part of the 
members of the War Council to be governed by them to an excessive 
degree, and to neglect unduly the sole question which was really open to 
discussion, namely, the advisability of undertaking at that time a purely 
naval enterprise.” 

The question (says the report) was obviously one on which only the 
opinions expressed by naval and military experts would be of value, and 
it then proceeds to ascertain how far these expert opinions were expressed. 
At the meeting Mr. Churchill explained Admiral Carden’s plan for 
demolishing the forts, which he said was based on the fact that the forts 
were mainly armed by old guns which would be outranged by the guns of 
the ships. He gave the names of the ships, including the Queen Elizabeth, 
which could be used. He concluded, according to Sir Maurice Hankey’s 
notes of the proceedings: 

“The Admiralty were studying the question, and believed that a plan 
could be made for systematically reducing all the forts within a few weeks. 
Once the forts were reduced the mine-fields would be cleared, and the fleet 
would proceed up to Constantinople and destroy the Goeben. They would 
have nothing to fear from field guns or rifles, which would be merely an 
inconvenience.” 

Sir Maurice Hankey then records: 

“Lord Kitchener thought the plan was worth trying. We could leave off 
the bombardment if it did not prove effective.” 

Lord Fisher said nothing, but it is essential to inquire fully as to what 
views he really entertained at this moment. He occupied a position of 
great responsibility. It is highly probable that if either Lord Kitchener or 
Lord Fisher had, from the first, expressed, on technical grounds, strong 
objections to the attack on the Dardanelles, the project would have been 
abandoned, and it may be regarded as quite certain that, under this hypoth- 
esis, the plan would have been much more carefully examined than 
appears to have been the case..... 

Lord Fisher made a very full statement to us of the views which he 
entertained. Mr. Churchill also dwelt at length on this subject, and 
allusion has been made to it by many other witnesses. We think that we 
can now confidently describe the attitude he assumed both on January 13 
and at later periods. It is certain that Lord Fisher did not underrate the 
importance of the Dardanelles enterprise. On January 3, in a “ private and 
personal” letter to Mr. Churchill, Lord Fisher said: “ I consider the attack 
on Turkey holds the field.” He then sketched out the broad outlines of a 
general plan of operations in the eastern theatre of war. This plan 
involved, inter alia, the withdrawal of a considerable force from France, 
and was, therefore, at all events for the time being, incapable of execution. 
Lord Fisher, in fact, like all other experts, both naval and military, was in 
favor of a combined attack, but not of action by the fleet alone. It is 
certain that, from the very first, he disliked the purely naval operation, 
but it is especially to be observed that his main objection was not based 
upon the impracticability of the scheme, considered on its own merits, 
but on the strong opinion which he entertained that the British fleet could 
be better employed elsewhere. All the evidence we have received, including 
that of Lord Fisher himself, tends to confirm the perfect accuracy of the 
following statement made to us by Mr. Asquith: 

“ As I understand, because I had frequent conversations with him, Lord 
Fisher’s objection to the Dardanelles operations was not so much a tech- 
nical objection upon naval grounds. It is quite true that, I think through- 
out, he thought the best chance of success for such an operation would 
have been a combined operation in which both the land and sea forces 
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were engaged ; but Lord Fisher’s main objection, at least the one he always 
impressed on me, was not based in any degree upon the technical or naval 
merits or demerits of the Dardanelles operations, but upon the fact that he 
preferred another objective..... So far as I understood, from all the 
conversations I had with him, it was much more upon that ground than 
upon any specific objection on what you may call technical naval grounds 
that he was opposed to it.” 

We have already mentioned that in our present report we proposed only 
to deal with events which occurred up to March 23, but it may be advisable 
so far to forestall the contents of our future report as to say that through- 
out the whole of the proceedings Lord Fisher consistently maintained the 
attitude described in the above extract from Mr. Asquith’s evidence. He 
reluctantly acquiesced in the Dardanelles operations so long as he thought 
they would not seriously interfere with the plans which he wished to carry 
into execution elsewhere. But when in the month of May he became con- 
vinced that the demands made on the fleet for action in the Dardanelles 
would prejudice his alternative schemes, he resigned his post at the 
Admiralty. It should be clearly understood that his resignation was due 
solely to this cause and not to objections he entertained to the original 
scheme for attacking the Dardanelles considered exclusively on its own 
merits. 

Mr. Churchill and Lord Fisher 


Mr. Churchill said his impression was that in what he said at the meeting 
of January 13 he carried with him the full agreement of those who were 
there. The report says that it is perhaps overstating the case to say that 
Lord Fisher was in “ full agreement,” but at the same time points out the 
following facts: 

On January 12, Lord Fisher initialled and passed on to the chief of the 
staff the following minute, which had been written by the First Lord: 
“Secret. Minute by the First Lord to Secretary, First Sea Lord, Chief of 
Staff. The forcing of the Dardanelles as proposed and the arrival of a 
squadron strong enough to defeat the Turkish fleet in the Sea of Marmora 
would be victory of first importance and change to our advantage the 
whole situation of the war in the east. It would appear possible to pro- 
vide the force required by Admiral Carden without weakening the margin 
necessary in home waters, as follows.” The details connected with the pro- 
posed movements of ships were then given. Moreover, on January 14, 
Lord Fisher concurred with a memorandum which was sent from the 
First Lord to the Prime Minister in which the following passage occurs: 
“The attack on the Dardanelles will require practically our whole available 
margin. If that attack opens prosperously it will very swvon attract to 
itself the whole attention of the eastern theatre, and if it succeeds it will 
produce results which will undoubtedly influence every Mediterranean 
power. In these circumstances we strongly advise .... that we should 
devote ourselves to action in accordance with the third conclusion of the 
War Council, viz., the methodical forcing of the Dardanelles.” 


The Actual Decision 


The actual decision arrived at by the War Council on January 13, after 
hearing the views expressed by Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill—Lord 
Fisher, Sir Arthur Wilson and Sir James Murray remaining silent—was 
couched in the following terms: 

“The Admiralty should prepare for a naval expedition in February to 
bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as its 
objective.” 

It is impossible to read all the evidence, or to study the voluminous papers 
which have been submitted to us, without being struck with the atmosphere 
of vagueness and want of precision which seems to have characterized the 
proceedings of the War Council. We have already mentioned that some 
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of those present at the meetings of the Council left without having any very 
clear idea of what had or had not been decided. The decision of the 
Council, taken on January 13, is another case in point. The Admiralty 
was to “prepare” for a naval expedition and nothing more. It would 
naturally be inferred from the wording of the decision that the matter 
was to be reconsidered by the Council when the preparations were com- 
plete, and after the Admiralty plan was matured. Actual approval of the 
bombardment was withheld. The following extract from the evidence 
given by Mr. Asquith will show that this is the way in which he understood 
the decision : 

“The Chairman. Did you understand that it was merely provisional, to 
prepare, but nothing more? It did not pledge you to anything more? 
A. No. 

“Q. You did not think it approved it? A. No. I think all of us thought 
this was a very promising operation, and the Admiralty ought to get 
ready for it. 

“Q. But nothing more? A. No, no more than that.” 

Mr. Churchill apparently considered that the decision of January 13 went 
further than the approval of mere preparation. ... . The statement made 
by Lord Crewe probably represents with accuracy the manner in which 
the decision was generally understood by the members of the Council. “I 
think,” he said, in answer to a question which was addressed to him, “I 
should say that it was approved subject to the occurrence of any unfore- 
seen event which might have made it from one point of view unnecessary.” 


WAR COUNCIL—JANUARY 28 
A Discussion on the Proposed Attack 


Then follows the story of the second important meeting of the War 
Council on January 28. 

Shortly after the meeting of January 13, Lord Fisher’s attitude under- 
went some change. The real divergence between his views and those of 
Mr. Churchill became more apparent than heretofore. The latter thus 
describes what occurred: “ During the weeks that followed I could see 
that Lord Fisher was increasingly worried about the Dardanelles situation. 
He reproached himself for having agreed to begin the operation. Now it 
was going to broaden out into a far larger and far longer undertaking than 
he had contemplated, his great wish became to put a stop to the whole 
thing. Although our relations continued to be friendly and pleasant, it 
was clear to me that there was a change. Although we agreed on every 
definite practical step that had to be taken, there was a deep difference in 
our underlying view. He knew that I wanted the fleet to carry out its plan 
in its integrity. I knew that he wanted to break off the whole operation 
and come away.” .... 

These differences eventually culminated in the submission by Lord Fisher 
direct to the Prime Minister on January 25 of a memorandum setting forth 
his views. It is an interesting and, in many respects, important paper. But 
it has no very direct bearing on the immediate subject of our inquiry. .... 

It appears that subsequent to the submission of this memorandum, Lord 
Fisher intimated that he did not wish to attend any more meetings of the 
War Council. The Prime Minister was extremely desirous that Lord 
Fisher should not absent himself from the meeting which was about to take 
place. It was arranged, therefore, that, prior to the official meeting on 
January 28, Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill should meet in the Prime 
Minister’s room and discuss the matter with him. Save in respect to some 
points of slight importance as regards the precise language used, the 
accounts given to us by Mr. Asquith and Lord Fisher, as regards what 
occurred at this private meeting, tally. Mr. Churchill advocated the attack 
on the Dardanelles. Lord Fisher spoke in favor of those alternative 
schemes, which we have not thought it advisable to describe, but to which 
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we have already alluded. He did not criticize the attack on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula on its own merits. Neither did he mention to the Prime Minister 
that he had any thought of resigning if his opinions were overruled. The 
Prime Minister, after hearing both sides, expressed his concurrence in 
Mr. Churchill’s views. Immediately afterwards, the War Council met at 
11.30 a. m. 

Sir Maurice Hankey’ s record of this meeting, in so far as it concerns 
the subject of our inquiry, is as follows: 

“Mr. Churchill said that he had communicated to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and to the French Admiralty the project for a naval attack on 
the Dardanelles. The Grand Duke had replied with enthusiasm, and 
believed that this might assist him. The French Admiralty had also sent a 
favorable reply, and had promised co-operation. Preparations were in 
hand for commencing about the middle of February. He asked if the 
War Council attached importance to this operation, which undoubtedly 
involved some risks. 

“Lord Fisher said that he had understood that this question would not 
be raised to-day. The Prime Minister was well aware of his own views 
in regard to it. 

“The Prime Minister said that, in view of the steps which had already 
been taken, the question could not well be left in abeyance. 

“Lord Kitchener considered the naval attack to be vitally important. 
If successful, its effect would be equivalent to that of a successful campaign 
fought with the new armies. One merit of the scheme was that if satis- 
factory progress was not made, the attack could be broken off.” 

Mr. Balfour then dwelt on the advantages which would accrue from a 
successful attack on the Dardanelles, and concluded by saying that “it was 
dificult to imagine a more helpful operation.” 

“ Sir Edward Grey said it would also finally settle the attitude of Bulgaria 
and the whole of the Balkans. 

“Mr. Churchill said that the naval commander-in-chief of the Mediter- 
ranean had expressed his belief that it could be done. He required from 
three weeks to a month to accomplish it. The necessary ships were already 
on their way to the Dardanelles.” 

It is to be observed that the memorandum addressed by Lord Fisher to 
the Prime Minister on January 25 was not in the hands of the War Council 
when this meeting took place, neither were they informed of the conversa- 
tion between the Prime Minister, Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill which 
immediately preceded the meeting. The result, coupled with Lord Fisher’s 
silence, was that the members of the War Council, although they may have 
had some rather vague idea that Lord Fisher was not in agreement with 
the First Lord, were by no means well informed of his views. Lord Fisher 
has explained to us the reasons of his silence. He “ did not want to have 
an altercation with his chief at the Council.” Mr. Churchill, he said, “ was 
my chief, and it was silence or resignation.” When asked what he meant 
by stating to the Council that “he had understood that the (Dardanelles) 
question would not be raised to-day,” he replied: “I thought we would have 
time to think over it. I did not think that it would be gone on with at the 
meeting.” When Lord Fisher found that he was mistaken in this opinion 
and that a final decision was at once to be taken, he was greatly dissatisfied. 
He rose from his seat with the intention of going to the room of Mr. Bon- 
ham Carter, the Prime Minister’s private secretary, and intimating his 
intention to resign. Lord Kitchener at the same time rose from his seat, 
and, before Lord Fisher could leave the room, had some private conversa- 
tion with him at the window. He strongly urged Lord Fisher not to resign, 
and pointed out that he was the only one present who disagreed with the 
Dardanelles operation. Eventually, according to a note Lord Fisher made 
at the time, the latter “ reluctantly gave in to Lord Kitchener’s entreaty and 
resumed his seat.” 

During all these proceedings, Sir Arthur Wilson, for reasons very 
analogous to those which inspired Lord Fisher’s attitude, remained silent. 
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A Second Meeting 


There was a second meeting of the War Council on January 28, and 
between the two meetings Mr. Churchill sought an interview with Lord 
Fisher. Mr. Churchill says: 

“T strongly urged him to undertake the operation, and he definitely con- 
sented to do so. I state this positively. We then repaired to the afternoon 
War Council meeting, Admiral Oliver, the chief of the staff, coming with 
us, and I announced finally on behalf of the Admiralty and with the agree- 
ment of Lord Fisher that we had decided to undertake the task with which 
the War Council had charged us so urgently. 

“This I take as the point of final decision. After it, I never looked back. 
We had left the region of discussion and consultation, of balancings and 
misgivings. The matter had passed into the domain of action.” 

Thus the third phase of these transactions was reached. There was no 
longer, as on January 13, any question of “ preparing” for an attack on the 
Dardanelles. It was finally decided that an attack should be made, by the 
fleet alone, with Constantinople as its ultimate objective. 

We wish to add some comments on these proceedings. Both Lord Fisher 
and Sir Arthur Wilson are distinguished officers who, in the course of their 
honorable careers, have rendered eminent services to their country. We 
have not the least doubt that the attitude which they adopted at the War 
Council was dictated by a strong sense of duty. But we have no hesitation 
in recording our opinion that it was a mistaken sense of duty. Lord Fisher, 
indeed, himself recognized that he “ stretched loyalty to an extreme pitch.” 
.... Both of these officers were distinguished experts. They must have 
been aware that the questions which the Council had to decide were of so 
technical a nature that none but expert opinion could be of any value, and 
they must also have been aware that none of the ministerial members of 
the Council had any expert naval knowledge. We hold, therefore, that 
although they were not asked definitely to express their opinions, they 
should have done so..... 


Mr. Churchill’s Conduct 


On Mr. Churchill’s conduct the commissioners say : 

He ought, instead of urging Lord Fisher, as he seems to have done at the 
private meeting after luncheon on January 28, to give a silent, but mani- 
festly very reluctant, assent to the undertaking, not merely to have invited 
Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson to express their views freely to the 
Council, but further to have insisted on their doing so,.in order that the 
ministerial members might be placed in full possession of all the arguments 
for and against the enterprise. We have not the least doubt that, in speak- 
ing at the Council, Mr. Churchill thought that he was correctly representing 
the collective views of the Admiralty experts. But, without in any way 
wishing to impugn his good faith, it seems clear that he was carried away 
by his sanguine temperament and his firm belief in the success of the under- 
taking which he advocated. Although none of his expert advisers abso- 
lutely expressed dissent, all the evidence laid before us leads us to the 
conclusion that Mr. Churchill had obtained their support to a less extent 
than he himself imagined. 


Mr. Asquith’s Position 


Further, we are very clearly of opinion that the other members of the 
Council, and more especially the chairman, should have encouraged the 
experts present to give their opinion, and, indeed, should have insisted upon 
their doing so; and, moreover, that if the latter had expressed any doubts 
a short adjournment should have taken place, in order to allow the matter 
to be further considered, possibly by the light of what other experts, not 
having seats on the Council, might have to say. It was common knowledge 
that naval opinion generally condemned the attack on forts by ships unaided 
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by any military force. The Prime Minister was himself aware of this fact. 
Such being the case, it would appear that special care should have been 
taken to elicit a full expression of the opinions entertained by the experts, 
and that they should have been urged to state them in their own way. 
What actually happened was that the stress laid upon the unquestionable 
advantages which would accrue from success was so great that the dis- 
advantages which would arise in the not improbable case of failure were 
insufficiently considered. 


A CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 
Necessity of Military Co-operation 


After the meeting of January 28 the necessity for employing a large 
military force became daily more apparent. The idea of a purely naval 
operation was gradually dropped. The prestige argument grew in im- 
portance. It does not appear that either the Cabinet or the War Council 
ever deliberately discussed and deliberately changed the policy. General 
Caldwell says: “ We drifted into the big military attack.” There appears 
to be some reason for supposing that Lord Kitchener realized from the 
first that the aid of the army would eventually be necessary. 

On February 16 a very important informal meeting of ministers was 
held. Owing to events in Egypt and to changes in plans in the west, it 
was decided to mass a considerable force in the Mediterranean to be used 
as occasion might require. The decisions, which were eventually incor- 
porated with those of the War Council, were as follows: 

“1, The XXIXth division, hitherto intended to form part of Sir John 
French’s army, to be dispatched to Lemnos at the earliest possible date. 
It is hoped that it may be able to sail within nine or ten days. 

“2. Arrangements to be made for a force to be dispatched from Egypt, 
if required. 

“3. The whole of the above forces, in conjunction with the battalions 
of Royal Marines already dispatched, to be available in case of necessity 
to support the naval attack on the Dardanelles. 

“4. Horse-boats to be taken out with the XXIXth diviston, and the 
Admiralty to make arrangements to collect small craft, tugs, and lighters 
in the Levant. 

“s. The Admiralty to build special transports and lighters suitable for 
the conveyance and landing of a force of 50,000 men at any point where 
they may be required.” 

Sir Maurice Hankey states that this was “the all-important decision from 
which sprang the joint naval and military enterprise against the Gallipoli 
Peninsula.” This decision may, in fact, be regarded as the fourth phase of 
the transactions. It had not been definitely decided to use troops on a 
large scale, but they were to be massed so as to be in readiness should their 
assistance be required. 


LORD KITCHENER’S VIEW 
The Argument of Prestige 


_“ Acute discussions” took place at the War Council on February 19 
(the day on which the first bombardment took place), February 24 and 26. 
[t was in the course of these days that the views of Lord Kitchener, “ who 
was in reality the leading spirit of the triumvirate which was conducting 
the war,” underwent a considerable change. The possibility of breaking off 
the attack on the Dardanelles had altogether disappeared from the purview 
of the responsible authorities by the middle of February. 

At the meeting on the 24th, Lord Kitchener said that he “ felt that if the 
fleet would not get through the Straits unaided, the army ought to see the 
business through. The effect of a defeat in the Orient would be very 
serious. There could be no going back. The publicity of the announcement 
had committed us.” Lord Grey said that “failure would be morally 
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equivalent to a great defeat on land.” .... The scope of the intended 
military operations was left in doubt. Lord Kitchener and others stil} 
clung to the idea that success was attainable by naval action alone. Ip 
the course of the discussion on February 24 he asked Mr. Churchill whether 
he “contemplated a land attack.” The latter said, in reply, that “he did 
not, but it was quite conceivable that the naval attack might be temporarily 
held up by mines, and some local military operation required.” The tele- 
grams sent from the War Office give some indication of what was passing 
in Lord Kitchener’s mind at this time. On February 23, he sent through 
Sir John Maxwell, who was in Egypt, instructions to General Birdwood, 
who was about to proceed to the Dardanelles, to report, “ whether it js 
considered by the admiral that it will be necessary for troops to be employed 
to take the forts, and, if so, what force will be necessary ; whether a lJand- 
ing force will be required of the troops to take the forts in reverse, and 
generally in what manner it is proposed to employ the troops.” On 
February 24, he telegraphed to Sir John Maxwell: ‘It is proposed that the 
navy should silence the guns ai: . destroy the forts with gun fire. It is not 
intended that parties should be landed on the Gallipoli Peninsula, except 
under cover of the naval guns, to help in total demolition when the ships 
get to close quarters.” On February 26, Sir John Maxwell telegraphed 
that the French officer, who had formerly been military attaché at Con- 
stantinople, thought that “a military expedition is essential for opening the 
Dardanelles passage to the Allied fleet, and it would he extremely haz- 
ardous to land on the Gallipoli Peninsula, as the peninsula is very strongly 
organized for defence.” On the evening of the same day, Lord Kitchener 
telegraphed to General Birdwood through Sir John Maxwell: “ The fore- 
ing of the Dardanelles is being undertaken by the navy, and as far as can 
be foreseen at present the task of your troops, until such time as the passage 
has actually been secured, will be limited to minor operations, such as final 
destruction of batteries, after they have been silenced, under the covering 
fire of the battleships. It is possible, however, that howitzer batteries may 
be concealed inland with which the ships cannot deal effectively, and, if 
called upon by Admiral Carden, you might have to undertake special 
minor operations from within the Straits for dealing with these. Remem- 
ber, however, that there are large enemy military forces stationed on both 
sides of the Straits, and you should not commit yourself to any enterprise 
of this class without aerial reconnaissance and assurance of ample covering 
fire by the fleet. At any time during the bombardment of the Dardanelles 
you can, of course, apply for and obtain any additional forces from your 
corps in Egypt that you may require up to the total of its strength.” 


Delay of XXIXth Division 


In the meanwhile, the Admiralty, in accordance with the decision arrived 
at on February 16, had been preparing transports to convey the XXIXth 
division to the Mediterranean. It was calculated that their departure would 
commence on the 22d. On the 20th, however, Colonel Fitzgerald, Lord 
Kitchener’s personal military secretary, called at the Admiralty and stated 
that it had been decided that the XXIXth division were not to go. This 
decision led to an acute difference of opinion between Lord Kitchener and 
Mr. Churchill. The discussions on the subject at the meetings of the 
War Council on February 24 and 26 were animated. Mr. Churchill made 
“the strongest possible appeal” for the immediate dispatch of the XXIXth 
division. He formerly recorded his dissent at the division being retained 
in this country, and added that he “must disclaim all responsibility 1 
disaster occurred in Turkey owing to the insufficiency of troops.” Lord 
Kitchener, on the other hand, held that the naval division and marines, 
together with the Australians and New Zealanders, whom it was proposed 
to bring from Egypt, constituted an adequate force, and that the 33,000 
men available from the XXIXth division and a territorial division which 
it was proposed to send from home would not be likely to make the differ- 
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ence between success and failure. He was also uneasy about the position 
both in the western and Russian theatres of war. He therefore declined 
to yield, and the Council, although Mr. Churchill's views appear to have 
received some support, finally decided in accordance with Lord Kitchener's 
advice. It is clear that, at the time of the discussion, Lord Kitchener still 
thought that the fleet, unaided, would be able to obtain entrance into the 
Sea of Marmora. 

With the decision finally taken on February 26, the fifth phase in these 
transactions may be said to have closed. On February 16, it had been 
decided to employ troops on a large scale. This decision still held good, 
but its execution was to be delayed. At the same time, the idea of forcing 
the Dardanelles by the action of the fleet alone had not been abandoned. 


General Birdwood’s Reports 


Another meeting of the War Council was held on March 3. By this time 
Lord Kitchener’s opposition to the dispatch of the XXIXth division had 
apparently weakened. On the question being raised by Mr. Churchill, he 
said that “he proposed to leave the question open until March 10, when he 
hoped to have heard from General Birdwood.” General Birdwood, how- 
ever, arrived at the Dardanelles before the 1oth. On the 5th, he tele- 
graphed to Lord Kitchener: “I am very doubtful if the navy can force 
the passage unassisted. In any event the forcing of the passage must take 
a considerable time; the forts that have been taken up to the present have 
been visible and very easy, as the ships could stand off and shoot from any- 
where, but inside the Straits the ships are bothered by unknown fire.” 
This was followed on the 6th by a telegram to the following effect: “I 
have already informed you that I consider the admiral’s forecast is too 
sanguine, and though we may have a better estimate by March 12, I doubt 
his ability to force the passage unaided.” On March Io, Lord Kitchener, 
being then somewhat reassured as regards the position in other theatres 
of war, and being also possibly impressed by General Birdwood’s reports, 
announced to the War Council that “he felt that the situation was now 
sufficiently secure to justify the dispatch of the XXIXth division.” 

The sixth phase in these transactions was thus reached. The decision 
of February 16, the execution of which had been suspended on the 2oth, 
again became operative on March 10. In the meanwhile, three weeks of 
valuable time had been lost. The transports, which might have left on 
February 22, did not get away till March 16. 


Lord Kitchener's Responsibility 


It is with great reluctance and hesitation that we comment on these pro- 
ceedings, for it is obvious that Lord Kitchener was mainly responsible for 
the decisions taken during the critical period between February 16 and 
March 10, and it is quite possible that, were he alive, he might be able to 
throw a new light upon them. Nevertheless, we think it is incumbent on 
us to state the conclusions at which, with the evidence before us, we have 
arrived. 

Lord Kitchener's position at this time was one of great difficulty. With 
the forces at his disposal he had to provided for home defence and also 
for maintaining an adequate force both in Flanders and Egypt. Was he 
to add to the demands which he had to meet the further liability of under- 
taking an additional military operation on a large scale in another and 
distant theatre of war? It can be no matter for surprise that he hesitated 
to do so. Subsequent events showed that the fears he entertained for the 
immediate future were groundless, but to impute any shadow of blame on 
that account would involve judging by the light of the wisdom which is the 
product of after-knowledge. Dealing, however, solely with the evidence 
which was available at the time, it certainly seems strange that the 
actualities of the situation should not have been more fully realized both by 
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Lord Kitchener and his colleagues. From the moment when large bodies 
of troops were massed in the immediate neighborhood of the Dardanelles, 
even although they were not landed, the situation underwent a material 
change. Whatever may have been the intentions of the government, the 
public opinion of the world must have been led to believe that an intention 
existed of making a serious attack both by land and sea. The loss-of- 
prestige argument, therefore, naturally acquired greater force than had 
been formerly the case. From the time the decision of February 16 was 
taken there were really only two alternatives which were thoroughly 
defensible. One was to accept the view that by reason of our existing 
commitments elsewhere an adequate force could not be made available for 
expeditionary action in the Eastern Mediterranean ; to face the possible loss 
of prestige which would have been involved in an acknowledgment of 
partial failure, and to have fallen back on the original plan of abandoning 
the naval attack on the Dardanelles, when once it became apparent that 
military operations on a large scale would be necessary. The other was to 
have boldly faced the risks which would have been involved elsewhere 
and at once to have made a determined effort to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles by a rapid and well-organized combined attack in great 
strength. Unfortunately, the government adopted neither of these courses. 
Time, as Mr. Asquith very truly said to us, was all-important. Yet for at 
least three weeks the government vacillated and came to no definite decision 
in one sense or the other. The natural result ensued. The favorable 
moment for action was allowed to lapse. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON 


Early in March it was decided to send out Sir Ian Hamilton to command 
the troops being assembled near the Dardanelles. His instructions and a 
conversation he had with Lord Kitchener made it clear that the scope of the 
military operations was not fully decided. The instructions contain the 
following passage: 

The fleet has undertaken to force the passage of the Dardanelles. The 
employment of military forces on any large scale at this juncture is only 
contemplated in the event of the fleet failing to get through after every 
effort has been exhausted. 

Having entered on the project of forcing the Straits, there can be no idea 
of abandoning the scheme. 

Sir Ian Hamilton in his evidence dwelt strongly on the total absence of 
information furnished to him by the War Office Staff. No preliminary 
scheme of operations had been drawn up. “The Army Council has 
disappeared.” 

Admiral Carden’s Instructions 


Important telegrams passed between the First Lord and Admiral Carden 
between March 10 and 16. Mr. Churchill on March 11 asked whether the 
time had not arrived when “ you will have to press hard for a decision,” 
adding: “ Every well-conceived action for forcing a decision, even should 
regrettable losses be entailed, wili receive our support.” 

In his reply Admiral Carden said: 

I consider stage when vigorous action is necessary for success has now 
been reached. I am of opinion that in order to ensure my communication 
line immediately fleet enters the Sea of Marmora, military operations on 
a large scale should be opened at once. 

On March 15 Mr. Churchill sent another telegram to Admiral Carden, 
in which he said: : 

When General Hamilton arrives on Tuesday night concert with him im 
any military operations on a large scale which you consider necessary... . - 
The XXIXth division (18,000 additional men) cannot arrive until April 2. 

Admiral Carden said he would do so, but on the following day he was 
obliged to resign for reasons wholly based on the state of his health. 
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Admiral de Robeck was given the command, and on March 109 he tele- 
graphed that he had that day had a satisfactory interview with Generals 
Hamilton and D’Amade and Admiral Wemyss. He proposed to proceed 
with operations on the following day. The following are some of Admiral 
de Robeck’s answers to the commission : 

I think everyone thought it better to have a combined operation, but one 
was not consulted as to whether it was the right way to do it or not—we 
were told to bombard these forts, so we did it. 

The results of the bombardment in which ships were lost and damaged 
are well known. 

THE POSITIONS RECONSIDERED 


On March 19, Sir Ian Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Kitchener: “I have 
not yet received any report on the naval action, but from what I actually 
saw of the extraordinarily gallant attempt made yesterday I am being most 
reluctantly driven towards the conclusion that the Dardanelles are less 
likely to be forced by battleships than at one time seemed probable, and that 
if the army is to participate its operations will not assume the subsidiary 
form anticipated. 

“The army’s share will not be a case of landing parties for the destruc- 
tion of forts, etc., but rather a case of a deliberate and progressive military 
operation carried out in force in order to make good the passage of the 
navy.” Lord Kitchener at once replied in the following terms: “ You 
know my views that the passage of the Dardanelles must be forced, and 
that if large military operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula by the army are 
necessary to clear the way, those operations must be undertaken after 
careful consideration of the local defences, and must be carried through.” 
We have already mentioned that Sir Ian Hamilton regarded this telegram 
in the light of a “ peremptory instruction that he was to take the peninsula.” 
We think that he was justified in doing so. On March 22, Sir Ian Hamilton 
again telegraphed to Lord Kitchener stating that he proposed to go to 
Alexandria. On March 23, Lord Kitchener telegraphed to Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton: “I hear that April 14 is considered by you as about the date for com- 
mencement of military operations if the Dardanelles have not been forced 
by the fleet before that date. I think that you had better know at once that 
I regard any such postponement as far too long. I should like to know 
how soon you could act on shore.” These telegrams are conclusive proof 
that Lord Kitchener had by that time wholly abandoned the idea of a 
purely naval operation, and realized the fact that military operations on a 
large scale were necessary. The telegrams also prove that Lord Kitchener, 
in contemplating military action, had no clear idea as to when a landing 
— be made. As a matter of fact the landing did not take place until 
April 25. 

On March 23, Sir Ian Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Kitchener: “I have 
now conferred with admiral and we are equally convinced that to enable 
the fleet effectively to force the passage of the Dardanelles the co-operation 
of the whole military force will be necessary.” 

The first impression produced by the receipt of the news of the bombard- 
ment was that the naval operations should continue in spite of the losses 
which had been incurred. The following statement in Mr. Churchill's 
narrative shows what happened. “I regarded it as only the first of several 
days’ fighting, though the loss in ships sunk or disabled was unpleasant. 
It never occurred to me for a moment that we should not go on, within the 
limits of what we had decided to risk, till we reached a decision one way or 
the other. I found Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson in the same mood. 
.... The first telegrams received from Admiral de Robeck dated March 
19 and 20 clearly indicate that he shared the view entertained at the 
Admiralty. .... 

A meeting of the War Council was held on the morning of the roth, at 
which it was decided “to inform Vice Admiral de Robeck that he could 
continue the naval operations against the Dardanelles if he thought fit.” 
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On March 23, however, Admiral de Robeck changed his views. He spoke 
of the “ mine menace” being “ much greater than we expected.” He said 
that time would be required for “careful and thorough treatment, both in 
respect of mines and floating mines.”” He added: “ Time will be required 
for this, but arrangements can be made by the time the army will be ready, 
A decisive operation about the middle of next month appears to me better 
than to take great risks for what may well be only half measures.” He 
further said: “It does not appear to me practicable to land a sufficient 
force inside the Dardanelles to carry out this service. This view is shared 
by General Hamilton.” 


Mr. Churchill Overruled 


On the 26th, Admidal de Robeck further telegraphed: “The check on 
March 18 is not, in my opinion, decisive, but on March 22 I met General 
Hamilton and heard his views, and I now think that, to obtain important 
results and to achieve the object of the campaign, a combined operation will 
be essential.” This telegram, Mr. Churchill says, “involved a complete 
change of plan and was a vital decision. I regretted it very much. | 
believed then, as I believe now, that we were separated by very little from 
complete success.” The whole question was then discussed at great length 
at the Admiralty. Mr. Churchill records: “I proposed that we should 
direct the admiral to renew the naval attack, according to his previous 
intention. The First Sea Lord, however, did not agree; nor did Sir Arthur 
Wilson; nor did Sir Henry Jackson. Lord Fisher took the line that 
hitherto he had been willing to carry the enterprise forward, because it was 
supported and recommended by the commander on the spot. But now that 
Admiral de Robeck and Sir Ian Hamilton had decided upon a joint opera- 
tion, we were bound to accept their view. I do not at all blame Lord 
Fisher for this decision. The arguments for it were very strong indeed. 
But so were the arguments against it. Both the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Balfour, with whom I discussed the matter were inclined to my view, but 
as our professional advisers and the admiral on the spot were against it, it 
was impossible to go further, and I bowed to their decision. But with 
regret and anxiety.” 

This was the last phase of the “origin and inception” period. From 
this time onward two points became perfectly clear. One was that the 
government had no intention of abandoning the attack on the Dardanelles; 
the second was that the attack would be made both by the navy and by 
military forces who would be employed on a large scale. 


RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS 
Views of Mr. Asquith 


In conclusion, the commission discuss the results of the operations. The 
attempt to force the Dardanelles and to reach Constantinople failed, but it 
would be an exaggeration to say that the expedition, considered as a whole, 
was a complete failure. It was fairly successful in creating a diversion 
in favor of Russia, and it can scarcely be doubted that, but for it, Bulgaria 
would have joined the Central Powers at a much earlier date. The Prime 
Minister (Mr. Asquith) spoke very decisively on these points, as the 
following extracts from his evidence show: 

“The Chairman. In spite of the fact that it was a failure in one sense, 
do you think it was a success in another, and that if you had not carried 
out that expedition to the Dardanelles, the position of the Allies would 
have been very much worse than it is now? A. Yes, I am unhesitatingly 
of that opinion. I say so now, after all the experience we have gained, and 
after what one must admit to ‘hav e been the ultimate failure of the expedi- 
tion. I say deliberately that there is no operation in the whole of this war 
which promised better results than the Dardanelles operation. If it had 
succeeded, and it would have succeeded but for things which in the course 
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of your inquiry you will come across and no doubt pronounce upon, in my 
judgment it would have produced a far greater effect upon the whole 
conduct of the war than anything that has been done in any other sphere 
of the war. ; 

“Q. I think nobody can doubt that for a moment, but it does not go very 
far. If successful it would have had an enormous effect; but the question 
| wanted to ask you was this; even as it was, you think the effect was very 
peneficial? A. I do, even though it failed. If you like I will tell you why. 

“Q, Yes, please. A. I will give you two reasons. There are a great 
many I might give, but I will give two. In the first place, it undoubtedly 
staved off and postponed for months the adhesion of Bulgaria to the Cen- 
tral Powers. There is no doubt whatever about that. In the second place— 
and this was the point Lord Kitchener always insisted upon up to the end— 
he said to me a hundred times it contained and immobilized very nearly 300.- 
000 Turkish soldiers for the best part of nine months, who otherwise would 
have been a most formidable accretion to the enemy forces. Even though 
it failed, I consider it had very effective and powerful results.” 

Lord Grey said that there were certain consequences which would have 
happened sooner if the expedition had not been going on. He would 
strongly controvert any statement that the expedition was of no use at all. 
It was decidedly of use, but it must remain a question of opinion whether 
it was worth such a tremendous sacrifice of effort. 

On these opinions the commission says: 

We are generally in agreement with the views expressed by Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Grey, but we regard Lord Kitchener’s estimate of the number of 
Turkish troops immobilized for nearly nine months as conjectural. 

Finally the commission quotes opinions on what might have happened 
if the naval attack on March 18 had been pressed, including a reported 
opinion of Enver Pasha, which reads: 

“Tf the English had only the courage to rush more ships through the 
Dardanelles they could have got to Constantinople, but their delay enabled 
us thoroughly to fortify the Peninsula, and in six weeks’ time we had taken 
down there over 200 Austrian Skoda guns.” 

The narrative concludes: 

Whatever weight may be attached to these opinions and reports it must 
be remembered that out of the 16 ships which attacked the Straits on 
March 18 three were sunk and four were rendered unfit for further im- 
mediate action. Had the attack been renewed within a day or two there is 
no reason to suppose that the proportion of casualties would have been 
less, and, if so, even had the second attack succeeded, a very weak force 
would have been left for subsequent naval operations. 

Appended to the report are minutes of dissent of Mr. Andrew Fisher, 
Sir Thomas Mackenzie and Mr. W. F. Roch, M. P. 


Mr. Roch’s Minority Report 


The minority report of the Dardanelles Commission made by Mr. W. F. 
Roch, M. P., reads as follows: 

(1) The facts disclosed in the course of the inquiry show that the War 
Council concentrated their attention too much on the political ends to be 
gained by an offensive policy in the east and gave too little attention to the 
means by which that policy could be translated into terms of naval and 
military action. 

The War Council never had before them detailed staff estimates of men, 
munitions, and material, or definite plans showing them what military 
operations were possible. 

The War Council also underestimated without any real investigation the 
strength of the Turkish opposition. 

_(2) The War Council rejected without sufficient consideration all pre- 
vious opinions against a purely naval attack on forts. The problem of 
forcing the Dardanelles, even by a purely naval attack, required the con- 
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sideration of the expert engineer and artilleryman as much as that of the 
expert naval officer, and should therefore have been submitted to a joint 
naval and military staff for investigation. 

(3) Mr. Churchill failed to present fully to the War Council the opinions 
of his naval advisers, and this failure was due to his own strong personal 
opinion in favor of a naval attack. Mr. Churchill should also have con- 
sulted the Board of Admiralty before such a large and novel departure in 
naval policy was undertaken. 

(4) It is difficult to understand why the War Council did not meet 
between March 19 and May 14. The failure of the naval attack on March 
18 showed the necesssity of abandoning the plan of forcing the passage of 
the Dardanelles by purely naval operations. The War Council should then 
have met and considered fully the future policy to be pursued. 

(5) Important political advantages were gained by the first success of 
the naval attack and the possibility of further success. But these advan- 
tages would not have continued unless further operations had been under- 
taken at the Dardanelles or elsewhere in the east after the failure of the 
naval attack on March 18. 

(6) Finally, I strongly recommend that operations of a similar character 
should in future be thoroughly considered by a joint naval and military 
staff before they are undertaken. It is essential for the success of such 
operations that both the navy and the army should be recognized as integral 
factors consulting and co-operating in the common policy to be pursued. 


Commenting editorially upon the Dardanelles campaign The Times 
Weekly (London) said in part: 


“There is not much credit here for anyone concerned, except the 
unfortunate sailors on the spot. Mr. Churchill remains, 25 the public have 
rightly held, the prime mover in the Dardanelles adventure. He was at 
least consistent in his purpose when all the rest were vacillating. But it 
was the consistency of a dangerous enthusiast, who sought expert advice 
only where he could be sure of moulding it to his own opinion, and uncon- 
sciously deceived both himself and his colleagues about the real character 
of his technical support. All things considered, the nation may well be 
thankful that they were saved in the end, by the suppression of Mr. 
Churchill, from a still more extensive disaster in the Straits.” 


The Army and Navy Gazette (London), dated March 17, 1917, com- 
mented as follows: 


“Much surprise has been expressed that there should have been a good 
deal of muddling with the conduct of the war at the beginning. Those 
who have been ready to apportion blame for the mistakes then made have 
given insufficient thought or consideration to the fact that we had not been 
at war for a hundred years, that the war to be entered upon was of a wholly 
unprecedented character, and that the machinery for its prosecution was 
entirely a peace product and almost wholly adapted for peace purposes. Thus 
we find from the report of the Dardanelles Commission that in those early 
months, at all events, sea power, the vital factor of the situation then as 
now, was inadequately represented in the councils of the nation. If this 
was so in the councils of the British Empire, which was made and exists 
by sea power, so much more must it have been the case in the councils of 
the Allies, which are primarily great military powers. It became, there- 
fore, almost impossible for naval opinion to have its proper weight in the 
allied conduct of the war. The two services were represented by Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Kitchener, both of whom had been brought up in mili- 
tary schools of thought, and were without the seaman’s intuition so 
essential in regard to the proper appraisement, the practicability, and the 
value of naval operations. Yet Mr. Churchill, the First Lord, by custom, 
precedent, and law, was the only person to speak with authority on naval 
matters in the Council. His colleagues, the Sea Lords, were only re- 
sponsible for so much of the naval work as he might depute to them, and 
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any technical advisers he might invite to accompany him to the Council 
were only there to express their opinion when asked for it. Such had 
been the practice and procedure for ages. Naval observance and dis- 
cipline forbade the interposition by these officers of their views uninvited. 
In the event of serious disagreement with their chief two courses only 
were open to them, private protest and resignation of office. When, there- 
fore, the project of attacking the Dardanelles forts was before the Council, 
the conditions under which the naval view could be presented adequately 
were difficult and precarious. 

“Turning from the abstract to the concrete, it is to be noted that the 
undertaking as it was first proposed to the professional officers and to the 
Council had the character merely of a diversion, which was to include an 
experimental test of the power of modern ship guns against forts, to be 
followed by a withdrawal if this was found to be unsatisfactory. Lord 
Kitchener spoke of the affair as a demonstration. Admiral Carden’s 
reply to Mr. Churchill’s telegram of January 6, received on January 11, 
suggested four successive operations as possible, of which the destruction 
of the defences at the entrances to the Dardanelles was the only one 
which had the approval of the naval authorities at the Admiralty—and 
not of all of these. The next day Lord Fisher, in a minute to Admiral 
Oliver, said: ‘I have told: Crease to find out from Percy Scott and the 
gunnery experts of anything to prevent the Queen Elizabeth firing all her 
ammunition at the Dardanelles forts instead of uselessly into the sea at 
Gibraltar, and to let you know.’ Presumably the gunnery experts raised 
no objection to this, as the Queen Elizabeth, instead of making her gun- 
mounting trials at Gibraltar, went on, but it is understood that Sir Percy 
Scott personally advised against the whole operation, on technical grounds, 
holding that the experience of the German howitzers against the forts at 
Liege and Antwerp, with which Mr. Churchill was evidently obsessed, 
afforded no criterion of what guns on board ship could do. Clearly pro- 
fessional opinion was not unanimous on the subject even of attacking the 
outer forts. Then, too, there was always in the background an apprehension 
lest these operations should develop and imperil the situation in the 
North Sea. On January 25, Lord Fisher submitted a memorandum on 
naval policy to the Prime Minister which was practically a protest against 
the attack on the Dardanelles as a purely naval proposition. This date, it 
will be observed, was over three weeks after the request from Russia, and 
a similar period before the bombardment was opened on February 109. 
To this memorandum Mr. Churchill replied, and on the morning of 
January 28 both he and Lord Fisher were summoned by the Prime Minister 
to discuss the whole matter. Of this meeting Mr. Roch says: 

“My view of the evidence is that Lord Fisher left the room under the 
impression that the Prime Minister was in favor of the proposed operations 
at the Dardanelles, and that the Prime Minister had formed the conclusion 
that Lord Fisher’s objections were due to his preference for his own 
alternative scheme as a matter of high policy, and were not directed against 
the practicability of the operations. 

“The meeting of the War Council was then held. .... 

“It is manifest that Lord Fisher allowed himself to be persuaded by Lord 
Kitchener that it was his duty to waive his own objections to the enter- 
prise, seeing that the Prime Minister and all the other members of the 
Council were in its favor. What is extraordinary is that the Prime 
Minister did not consider it necessary to acquaint the other members of 
the Council with the reasons which had prompted Lord Fisher’s with- 
drawal from the Council table, or that no other member endeavored to 
obtain enlightenment on this point. Mr. Balfour said in evidence: 

““My own view is that if professional advisers are present at such a 
council as that it is the business of the chairman, and perhaps of other 
members, to see that nothing is passed over their heads on which they 
have an opinion until the opinion has been extracted.’ 
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“It is not only futile but wrong to blame the technical advisers if, being 
present, they were given no opportunity to express their opinion. It is to 
be noted that both the Colonial Ministers support and approve the attitude 
of Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson. From a sense of loyalty and 
discipline these officers remained silent, but no such restraint was placed 
upon the members of the Council, and the responsibility for the decision 
then come to must rest conjointly upon them, and them alone. Had the 
Council looked into the proposition in all its bearings the decision might 
have been different, and the whole course of the war changed. 

“ Afterwards the progress of events, political and international, with the 
fear of a loss of prestige, became so strong that the expected withdrawal of 
the ships if a bombardment proved unsatisfactory did not take place. 
Amphibious operations succeeded naval action. The demands of these 
much larger undertakings, with the impetuosity of Mr. Churchill, forced 
matters on, until, the appearance of the submarines in the Mediterranean 
obliged the use of material which threatened an abandonment of Lord 
Fisher’s alternative plan, and also seemed likely to affect adversely our 
position in the North Sea. When the claims of high naval policy became 
insistent, and other means of protest had failed, the First Sea Lord 
resigned. In taking this course Lord Fisher was supported by precedent. 
The cases of Middleton (afterwards Lord Barham), Admiral Berkeley, 
Lord Beresford, and more recently of Sir Frederick Richards (although 
in this case the object was attained without a relinquishment of office) will 
readily occur to mind, and there are others less well known.’ With regard 
to the relationship of Mr. Churchill towards his board, this raises the 
whole question of the constitution and organization of the Admiralty. It 
is clear that the other Sea Lords had no responsibility. Some people might 
suppose, as Mr. Asquith did, that the First Lord represents the collective 
judgment of his colleagues, but as a matter of fact he is under no legal 
obligation to do so, nor even to consult them on matters of general policy. 
From time immemorial the attitude of a l‘irst Lord towards his colleagues 
has depended entirely upon the personality of the First Lord himself. 
Lord Barham at the time of Trafalgar, we are told, never consulted his 
board at all; and Sir John Briggs, out of an experience of 65 years at the 
Admiralty, stated that ‘First Lords have upon their own responsibility 
acted in opposition to the strongly expressed opinions of the naval mem- 
bers of the board upon certain occasions.’ The Duke of Somerset and Sir 
James Graham, both eminent First Lords, in giving evidence before a com- 
mittee on this subject, stated that they considered themselves supreme. 
The present Admiral of the Fleet, Sir Charles Hotham, also, when Fourth 
Sea Lord in 1890, expressed the opinion that ‘‘ it would be better to do away 
with the ‘Board of Admiralty,’ and to call the First Lord ‘ Secretary 
of State for the Navy,’ which he actually is according to custom and 
practice, and according to the Orders in Council.” What is obvious is that 
the more time the Sea Lords, other than the First Sea Lord, are forced to 
devote to questions of policy and strategical problems, the less attention 
they can give to their multifarious duties of departmental administration. 

“The main conclusion to be drawn from the manner in which the Darda- 
nelles undertaking was handled is that it practically brought to an end the 
use of the navy as an offensive weapon. Thus the allied cause was 
deprived of the maximum use of its sea power. Sir Edward Carson has 
told us that while he is at the Admiralty the sailors will have full scope: 
they will not be interfered with by him, and he will allow no one else to 
interfere with them. It is, however, another matter whether there is yet 
any guarantee that the naval view is as fully recognized as it should be by 
a maritime Empire, and has its due weight in the councils of the Allies.” 
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, 1,085 = 35 2 Se ee Bath 
lf. 1,085 v 35 2 oat Bath 
1is 1,085 || @ || 35 2 PE Giivese’ Bath 
h 1,085 < | 35 2 Pris caee'vl Bath 
; € 1,085 re 35 2 3 Pee Fore River. 
ity 1,085 | 3 J | 35 2 CX Ttsesesen \Fore River. 
n- 1,085 | & | 35 2 Cit Tas vices Fore River. 
f 1,085 | ~~ | 35 2 = ¢ eee Fore River. 
hal 1,085 | = | 35 2 CR en cenes Fore River. 
n- 1,085 | ps 35 2 oD: eee Fore River. 
ie 1,085 | S 35 2 He hese bans Fore River. 
. 1,085 A 35 2 i) ee |Fore River. 
th 1,085 a 35 2 sf ee Union Iron Wks. 
ay 1,085 2 35 2 fF ee Union Iron Wks. 
4 1,085 | = 35 2 Sk oe /Union Iron Wks. 
ry 1,085 || + 35 -: eens Union Iron Wks. 
id 1,085 3 35 2 a ae Union Iron Wks. 
at 1,085 x) 35 2 YS Union Iron Wks. 
1,085 om 35 2 ee OR Mare Island (N) 
to 1,085 |J 35 ae a aa Mare Island (N) 
yn 
n. 1,575 3 4-in. 12 I Pt Giissass Charleston (N). 
xe Fuel Ships 
15? Vayama... SaseOO” Tk eve sees 14 2 R.....-....| Mare Island (N). 
1€ _ er Rae. Nive «Wages 14 2 BD ia spbilen de Boston (N). 
iS Supply Ships } 
1S SEMEN s'n.s since'sd SSOe. | dais ce cane 14 2 RR vs svovvecs Philadelphia (N). 
+ Transports | 
1 Henderson...... ROD Lo vienetesn | 14 2 EP pian do ode Philadelphia(N). 
at Hospital Ships 
y oh ae GOW teinscccast 16 2 PEG SSA Philadelphia(N). 
” Ammunition 
Ships 
i Ds MOMRGG Nic oées dee oe Sactpls (ibedsenweed 16 2 PEGs esese Puget Sound(N). 
*El. Electric drive. Ge. Geared cruising turbines. 
i Ct. Curtis turbines. G. Geared turbines. 
Pt. Parsons turbines. R. Reciprocating engines. 


t(N) Signifies building at Government Navy Yard. 
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UNITED STATES VESSELS BUILDING AND AUTHORIZED —Continugp 

















C 
| rec 
Vessels ‘Son | Engines* No, Cy Builders 7” 
gi 
| - ; Rin 
Submarines pm 
2 Lake (Bridgeport). i ‘ 
2 Lake (Long Beach). ' ns 
2 | Lake (Long Beach). aw 
2 E. B. Co. (Quincy). eac 
2 | Portsmouth Navy Yard. wil 
4 ' £E.B. Co: (Quincy). 
4 | E. B. Co. (Seattle). i " 
4 | E. B. Co. (Seattle). } cor 
4 E. B. Co. (Seattle). 2 tra 
2 Lake (Bridgeport). 
2 | Lake (Bridgeport). Th 
2 Lake (Bridgeport). me 
2 Lake CSageepess. 
4 | E. B. Co. (Quincy). au 
4 E. y Co. (Quincy). pe! 
4 | Portsmouth Navy Yard. 
4 Puget Sound Navy Yard, ; 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). co 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). ) 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). du 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). pli 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). | 
4 E. B. Co. ( uincy). : 
4 E. B. Co. (Quincy). ve 
4 Lake (Bridgeport). fo 
4 Lake (Bridgeport). ea 
4 Lake (Bridge sag t 
4 California Ship Bldg. Co. 0 
(Long Beach). ce 
4 California Ship Bldg. Co. 
(Long Beach). M 
4 California Ship Bldg. Co. : 
(Long Beach). f sn 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 EIB. Co. ' rs 
4 BIB. Ceo. | 
4 E. B. Co. gi 
4 &. B. Co. al 
4 E. B. Co. h; 
4 E. B. Co. ; 
4 E. B. Co. tc 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 E. B. Co. cl 
4 E. B. Co. Ww 
4 E. B. Co. J 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 E. B. Co. 
4 E. B. Co. tl 
4 E. B. Co, C 
4 Lake 
4 Lake. 
4 Lake. 
4 Lake. tl 
4 Lake. a 
4 Lake 
4 Lake. r 
4 E. B. Co * 
4 E. 4 Co 
4 E. B. Co 
2 Lake. . 
4 E. B. Co 
t 
*DS. Diesel (Sulzer) engines. ; 
DL. Diesel (New London) engines. 
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Contracts For Destroyers.—The Secretary of the Navy established a 
record on March 24 by awarding contracts for 24 new destroyers on the 
same day that bids for the vessels were opened. Contracts for Io were 
given to the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal.; eight to the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass.; and six to William Cramp 
and Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. Fifteen of these destroyers were authorized 
in the Naval Appropriation Act approved March 4, 1917, and the remaining 
nine will be paid for out of the Naval Emergency Fund. In making the 
awards, the maximum number mentioned by the bidders was allotted in 
each case. This coincides with our statement that only a lack of facilities 
will prevent the early award of contracts for as many more of these vessels. 

The new destroyers are duplicates of the 35-knot type already under 
construction (the Nos. 75 to 94) and like the other vessels recently con- 
tracted for they are to be built on the cost-plus-1o per cent profit plan. 
They displace 1185 tons, are 310 feet long and 31-foot beam. The arma- 
ment consists of four 4-inch guns, four torpedo-tubes and two 1-pounder 
automatic anti-aircraft guns. The limit of cost set by Congress is $1,300,000 
per ship. The following bids were received: 

Union Iron Works.—Ten destroyers, duplicates of destroyers now under 
construction by them, on basis of cost-plus-10 per cent profit. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation—Four, six or eight destroyers, 
duplicates of destroyers now under construction by them, on basis of cost- 
plus-10 per cent profit. 

William Cramp and Sons Ship and Engine Building Company.—Two 
vessels for $1,450,000 each; four vessels for $1,420,000 each; six vessels 
for $1,400,000 each. If open-hearth steel is used, a reduction of $10,000 on 
each vessel is offered. The Cramp Company also offers, as a second bid, 
to construct two, four or six destroyers on the basis of cost-plus-1o per 
cent profit. 

Secretary Daniels announced that he would endeavor to arrange with the 
Maryland Steel Company, of Sparrows Point, Md., and with certain other 
smaller companies for the construction of additional destroyers. The 
Maryland Steel Company, which is now a property of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, has built large merchant vessels and also built for the navy the 
great dry-dock Dewey, which made the voyage around the world to Manila, 
and certain of the large fuel ships now in the naval service. The company 
has not built destroyers, but it is believed that its facilities may be used 
to advantage in that direction now. 

With the award on March 24 the navy has under construction or under 
contract for immediate construction a total of 52 destroyers, eight of which 
were authorized in 1914 and 1915, and 20 in 1916.—Army and- Navy 
Journal, 3/31. 


BattLe Cruisers NaMep.—Secretary of the Navy Daniels has announced 
that the five battle cruisers now under construction will be named the 
Constitution, Constellation, Saratoga, Lexington and Ranger. 

These are the names of five of the most famous ships in the history of 
the American Navy, which have rendered most conspicuous service and 
acquired probably the greatest fame of all the ships in the navy’s history. 

The navy has preserved the Constitution, which is now at the Boston 
Navy Yard, and whose name will be changed to the Old Constitution. 

The Constellation, which is now at Newport and is used as a training 
ship, will be known as the Old Constellation. 

The name of the present ship Saratoga, will be changed to that of the 
third city of New York State. She was the cruiser New York until rort, 
took part in the battle of Santiago, and will hereafter bear the name of the 
beautiful and historic city of Rochester. 

There is no Lexington now on the navy list, and the new Lexington will be 
the fourth of that name in the navy. 


39 
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The Ranger is a small vessel, built in 1876, and was used largely in 
surveying, being of small draft, about 13 feet. She is now loaned to the 
state of Massachusetts and is the public marine school ship at Boston, 
Her name will be changed to one that is appropriate to her service. 

“We have selected these names,” said Secretary Daniels, “ for the largest 
ships ever constructed with the electric drive, because they have a national 
significance and their names recall the glory of the navy. 

“From the beginning of our navy it has been the custom to preserve 
the names of great battles on sea and land in which our country has been 
victorious, and in the early part of the nineteenth century the list of the 
navy vessels was very largely a list of our country’s victories. The general 
rule of naming the largest and heaviest dreadnoughts for states of. the 
Union is still followed by the department. These five names have been 
given to these specially important battle cruisers with the assurance that 
they will stimulate their officers and men to deeds of courage and valor 
like those who have gone before on the Constitution, Constellation, Sara- 
toga, Lexington and Ranger.” 

These battle cruisers will be built as follows: One in the Navy Yard at 
* Philadelphia ; two by the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, at Newport 
News, Va.; one by the New York Shipbuilding Company, at Camden, N. J., 
and one by the Cramp Shipbuilding Company, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The U. S. S. Lexington was the ship of John Barry that sailed from 
Delaware Capes March 31, 1776, captured the British sloop Edward and 
returned to Philadelphia, bringing the first prize to the Marine Committee 
of the Congress. In this capture, Richand Dale was taken by Barry, made a 
midshipman, and became a commodore. There were other Lexingtons. 
In the Civil War the iron-clad Lexington rendered conspicuous and valuable 
service in many battles: Belmont, Forts Donelson and Henry, Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, Yazoo River. The name Lexington commemorates the first 
battle of the Revolutionary War, at Lexington, Mass., April 19, 1775. 

The U. S. S. Saratoga was the flagship of Commodore Macdonough at 
the battle of Lake Champlain, September 14, 1814, probably the only fleet 
action where an inferior beat a superior force. The name Saratoga has 
recently been given to the old cruiser New York, to enable the state name 
to be applied to the battleship New York. There have been other Sara- 
togas, but none rendering so important a service as the flagship of Mac- 
donough on Lake Champlain. The name commemorates the complete 
defeat of the British General Burgoyne in one of the “ decisive battles of 
the world” at Saratoga, N. Y., and the surrender October 17, 1777. 

The U. S. S. Ranger, under John Paul Jones, sailed from Portsmouth, 
N. H.,:-November 1, 1777; arrived December 2, 1777, at Nantes; and, on 
February 14, 1778, received from the French Navy in Quiberon Bay, France, 
the first salute to the stars and stripes from a foreign government. The 
Ranger captured H. B. M. S. Drake, April 24, 1778, the first capture of a 
British man-of-war in the revolution. The Ranger also in this cruise 
landed her forces at Whitehaven and at the castle of the Earl of Selkirk. 

The U. S. S. Constellation was launched September 7, 1797. Cruised in 
the West Indies in war with France, 1798-1800. February 9, 1799, com- 
manded by Captain Thomas Truxtun, captured the French frigate L’/nsur- 
gente, which was taken into the U. S. Navy. Later the same month cap- 
tured two other vessels. February 2, 1800, after a severe engagement 
with the French frigate, La Vengeance captured her. She escaped in the 
darkness. Attached to the Mediterranean squadron 1802-1804, took part in 
operations against Tripoli. July 22, 1802, engaged nine Tripolitan boats, 
killed a general and destroyed two of the boats. September 10, 1804, took 
a Tripolitan zebec. June 20 to June 23, 1813, while blockaded off Craney 
Island captured with her boats under command of Lieutenant Tarbell, 
three boats, secured 43 prisoners, killed and wounded 90 men belonging to 
the British squadron of 13 sail under Admirals Cockburn and Beckwith. 
During the Civil War cruised in European waters watching Confederate 
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cruisers. The Constellation because of her success was called one of the 
“lucky” ships of the navy. 

The U. S. S. Constitution was launched October 21, 1797; made first 
cruise under command of Captain Samuel Nicholson. Cruised in the West 
Indies during the war with France, 1798-1800 made several prizes. Flag- 
ship of Commodore Edward Preble in operations against Tripoli, 1801- 
1804. July, 1812, commanded by Captain Isaac Hull sailed from Annapolis. 
July 17, fell in with a British squadron, escaped after more than two days’ 
chase from it when off the New Jersey coast. August 19, 1812, after an 
engagement of a half hour received the surrender of H. B. M. S. Guerriere, 
which had been so badly shot to pieces that she had to be sunk, the Consti- 
tution receiving so little damage that the crew gave her the name of Old 
Ironsides. December 29, 1812, commanded by Captain William Bainbridge 
captured British frigate Java after two hours’ fight. February 15, 1814, 
commanded by Captain Charles Stewart, captured the British schooner 
Pictou, February 20, 1815, engaged at the same time H. B. M. ships Cyane 


and Levant. 


Armor PLant.—The Secretary of the Navy has decided, on the recom- 
mendation of the special committee which has been engaged on the problem, 
to establish the new armor-plate plant at Charleston, W. Va. The selec- 
tion of this site was determined by such factors as nearness to the ore, 
cheapness of coal, gas and oil, and the offer of land without cost to the 
government, both for a plant and a proving ground. Charleston as a place 
of location of the armor-plate plant comes within the conditions prescribed 
by the Army War College that no supply depot, arsenal or munition- 
making plant of any considerable size, for military purposes, should be 
established or maintained east of the Appalachian Mountains, west of the 
Cascade or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor within 200 miles of our Canadian 
or Mexican borders. It is doubtful if very much can be accomplished 
toward equipping a plant of this type for the $11,000,000 available for the 
purpose ; certainly the existing sources of supply will not be greatly worried 
over anything which the Navy Department can produce in the shape of an 
armor plant for the sum named. The problems of the project only begin, 
of course, with the designation of the site, and, regardless of the determina- 
tion to proceed with the project, there is a well-defined naval view which 
persists in identifying the government plant for the manufacture of armor 
as a grave mistake which promises to be a great extravagance. One of the 
first steps to be taken, of course, will be a departmental estimate to Congress 
increasing the appropriation and limit of cost. It is announced that work 
will commence at once under the bureau of yards and docks to the end 
that there may be as soon as possible available for use this combination 
of armor plant and proving grounds.—Army and Navy Register, 4/14. 


New Dry-Dock Construction.—A contract was awarded at the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Department, this week for the construction of 
the 1000-foot dry-dock at the Philadelphia Navy Yard at a cost of $2,300,- 
000. This work will be done by the Maryland Dredging and Construction 
Company, of Baltimore, and it is expected the project will be completed in 
about 30 months. A contract was also awarded for the construction of the 
shipbuilding ways at the same navy yard in the sum of $464,870. Bids 
have been opened for the construction of the new gunshop at the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard, estimated to cost $672,000—Army and Navy Register, 4/14. 


SuBMARINES.—Specific bids for 34 seagoing submarines of the 800-ton 
type were received at the Navy Department April 14th, in response to 
advertisements asking proposals on 38 such craft. 

In addition to the formal bids the Department received proposals that 
the government itself construct submarines under license by the holder 
of the patents and rights used. 
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The Electric Boat Company proposed to build 18 submarines in from 16 
to 26 months and at a price of $1,524,000 for each vessel constructed on 
the Atlantic coast and $1,592,000 for each constructed on the Pacific coast. 

The limit of cost set by Congress for the submarines apparently excludes 
these proposals, as it is $1,300,000. 

On a Profit Basis ——The company proposed as an alternative to construct 
the submarines on a cost-plus-15 per cent profit basis. 

The California Shipbuilding Company, of Long Beach, Cal., and the Lake 
Torpedo Boat Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., proposed to build from four 
to eight submarines each in from 24 to 32 months at prices ranging from 
$1,288,000 to $1,299,000, depending upon design. 

The cost-plus-percentage of profit plan was also proposed by the com- 
panies as an alternative, and the Lake Company offered to license the 
government to construct on its plans for $100 per net ton submerged 
displacement. 

French License Offered—Snyder and Co., a French concern, with offices 
in New York, proposed to license the government to build under its plans 
at a rate of $65,000 for the first boat and $45,000 for each succeeding vessel; 
or, to license the government to build oil engines under its plan for sub- 
marine use at $35,000 for the first engine and $25,000 for each succeeding 
engine built—Washington Star, 4/14. 


SUBMARINE CHAsERS.—Secretary Daniels this week directed the navy 
yard, New York, to proceed at once with the construction of 60 submarine 
chasers. The yard quoted a price of $30,000 each for the boat complete 
except the machinery and can lay down 40 at once. Delivery will begin in 
fromi 60 to 80 days, and boats will be delivered at the rate of one every 
three days. 

Contracts have been awarded to private concerns for 100 boats of this 
class—Army and Navy Register, 4/7. 


In less than three months there will be placed at the disposal of the Navy 
Department a flotilla of submarine chasers which it is claimed will surpass 
in fighting efficiency any vessels of their class designed since the great war 
began. The vessels which will make up this flotilla are being built for 
Harold Vanderbilt, Robert E. Tod, Alfred I. du Pont, and Payne Whitney, 
and are expected to be ready for service before the first of August. 

They are made of steel throughout along the lines of torpedo-destroyer 
construction, are 110 feet long, and the builders have guaranteed a speed 
of 27 knots, and have also informed the owners they need not be surprised 
if a speed of 30 knots is attained. Each little craft has twin screws, driven 
by triple expansion engines. The fuel will be oil and the two steam gen- 
erators will develop 1500 horsepower. The radius of action is 1500 miles 
at a speed of 15 knots, or 650 miles at full speed. The armament to be 
placed on the chasers has not been disclosed. The vessels are being con- 
structed by the Herreshoff Company. Each will be manned by a comple- 
ment of 20 officers and men.—New York Times, 4/15. 


The Marine Journal informs us that the U. S. S. Severn, formerly 
the U. S. S. Chesapeake, has been sold and will be converted into a 
merchantman. 


Navat Estimates.—The President has approved the estimates sub- 
mitted to him by Secretary Daniels of further appropriations required to 
put the navy in the highest state of preparedness in the quickest possible 
time, calling for a total appropriation of $468,394,551.87. Secretary Daniels 
had the estimates prepared in budget form, one covering personnel and 
calling for $175,855,761.87 and the other material and calling for $292,538, 
790. The naval act approved March 4, making immediately available 
appropriations totalling $517,273,802.08, added to the new estimates would 
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make available for the navy almost a billion dollars. “ The peace-time 
strength of the navy,” said Secretary Daniels, “fixed in the naval act 
approved August 29, 1916, is 68,700 men and of the marine corps 13,740 
men. The estimates submitted covering personnel call for a force of 
130,000 men for the navy and 30,000 men for the marine corps, which are in 
addition to the 6000 apprentice seamen authorized by law; the hospital 
corps, which is fixed by law at 3% per centum of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the navy and marine corps; enlisted men detailed to the naval 
militia, the flying corps, and enlisted men sentenced to discharge. Including 
these latter, the present authorized strength of the navy and marine corps 
total about 97,000 men. The proposed force exceeds that number by about 
an even 100,000—197,000 men all told for both the navy and marine corps. 
The estimate covering these increases covers the recruiting, transporta- 
tion, clothing, subsistence, pay, and training of the men and provision for 
quarters for the marines. The other, or what we will term the ‘ material 
estimate,’ is to provide for additional ships, guns and ammunition, various 
articles of ships’ equipage, material and supplies of various kinds, for avia- 
tion, storage facilities for ordnance supplies, additional employes at navy 
yards, and to meet the added expenses of the Navy Department. I have 
put this estimate in budget form because it is almost impossible at this 
time to say with any degree of accuracy just how much will be needed for a 
particular purpose or activity, and, furthermore, I feel that the depart- 
ment’s activities would be lessened if restricted in the use of the money, 
for it may later become necessary for a use for it now contemplated to give 
way to some other unforseen and more pressing object of expediture. 
Funds should be available to meet any possible contingency, and this esti- 
mate was phrased with great care so as to leave the President unhampered 
in the expenditure of the appropriation to secure the best naval efficiency.” — 
Army and Navy Register, 4/7. 


Vacancies IN Pay Corps.—The Secretary of the Navy has announced 
that 35 of the existing vacancies in the grade of assistant paymaster will 
be filled by the appointment of graduates of distinguished military colleges 
designated as such by the War Department, the diplomas of such graduates 
being accepted in lieu of a written examination. An examination for the 


-appointment of enlisted men and pay clerks will be held April 26, and 


another examination which will be open to all citizens of the United States 
between the ages of 21 and 26 will be held May 15 to fill such vacancies as 
may exist after the result of the April 26 examination is known.—Army and 
Navy Register, 3/31. 


The following table shows the authorized strength of the navy—officers 
and enlisted men, midshipmen, flying corps, etc.—allowed under the act of 
August 21, 1916, for the current half of the calendar year 1917, and embrac- 
ing the increase in the enlisted strength authorized by the President’s two 
executive orders dealing with the navy and marine corps: 


Enlisted men proper. 280. i. feed eaiecs 87,000 
Apprentice! seamey MU NIOL TU eS EE OF 6,000 
Hospital corps (including pharmacists)........... 2,929 
Enlisted men sentenced to discharge.............. 2,316 
Enlisted men detailed to naval militia............. 1,309 
Enlisted men of flying. corps... ed A Ss 350 
Ten) ETE Gi. GRA, U.S, Fe. OPA 2,075 
mmOGiCal MMCETS G8 Is HS I 362 
Saw FORRES .!, OEUIN TOME HT eee te aE 234 
Conseruction (oficerss 66 0e SU 04 
Civili éngineer offtersi oO. eee 44 
RMPMAUBITU EVOL OV GI. 0.0 tel OU IN PaES bh 84 
Professors of mathematics..................00008 II 


Dehtal Sureeons 2A 02 S.A 2 CRI A 84 
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Rie men SUA. OPO LEAK A 1,762 
Piging’ Gorps (oticers) . 0.075006 ai. Ea 150 
Ghseh werramk iieere iio. 05.083... 2b. SN 508 
iy bts GOIOENS A, UIs ole, 350 
Chief pay clerks, pay clerks, acting pay clerks..... ) 
Marine corps (officers, line, staff and warrant).... 637 
Marine corps (additional numbers in grade)...... 2 
Marine corps (clerks to assistant paymasters)..... 9 
Marine corps enlisted men proper................ 17,400 
Marine enlisted men sentenced to discharge....... 420 

DOWN VG ON), Cl Ae MEE. DONO Le 134,456 


The enlisted strength of the marine corps is to be just one-fifth of the 
authorized enlisted strength of the regular enlisted personnel of the navy. 
—Army and Navy Journal. 


EarLy GRADUATION AT THE NAvaAL AcADEMy.—It was announced at the 
Naval Academy April 11 that the present third class, which in ordinary con- 
ditions would be graduated in June, 1919, will be graduated in the latter 
part of June, 1918. As arranged at present, there is no second class. So 
far as at present authorized, the present fourth class will not be graduated 
in advance of the completion of the regular four years’ course. 

An order has been issued at the Naval Academy arranging the course in 
conformity with the advanced graduations. Until further orders there will 
be no review months or term examinations, but monthly examinations will 
be held as usual. In most of the subjects the work will be somewhat 
increased, so as to cover the regular amount in the shortened period— 
N. Y. Herald, 4/12. 


ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY 


Gun Versus ArMor.—Mr. J. Bernard Walker, in the Scientific American, 
of April 7, says: 

“ The excessive ranges at which naval engagements have been fought ha’ 
been one of the surprises of the present war. For several years prior to 
1914, target prictice was carried on in our own navy at ranges of from 
9000 to 10,000 yards, and, so far as we knew, 10,000 yards was accepted by 
the foreign navies as the maximum at which it was necessary to train the 
gun crews for the actual ordeal of battle. 

“Early in the war, however, it was realized that fighting was going to be 
done at the maximum ranges at which the ship having the speed-gage, 
could land effectively on the enemy. Thus, von Spee, although he carried 
nothing heavier than an 8.2-inch gun, elected to fight Cradock at 12,000 
yards; and later, Sturdee, having the speed-gage of von Spee and the 
heavier guns, chose to stay off at a range of from 15,000 to 16,000 yards 
and take his time in picking off the German ships. Beatty, in the Dogger 
Bank fight, landed on the Germans at 17,000 yards, and later, in the great 
Jutland fight, some of Beatty’s ships opened up at 20,000 yard, which, be it 
noted, is just double the maximum battle-range at which naval ships were 
practising when the war began. 

“Because of the vast amount of valuable data gathered by the com- 
batants during many a hotly contested sea-fight, we may be sure that the 
designs for new ships are based, not upon theory, but upon well-established 
facts. It is probable also, that the ships, guns and methods of armoring 
which have been adopted in the new construction of the British and Ger- 
man navies, will determine the trend of naval development for many years 
to come. Naturally it is difficult to obtain well authenticated information 
as to what the British are doing, but such as we have received goes to 
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prove that the heavy, long-range gun will be the determining factor in 
the design of future battleships, and that its influence will be felt principally 
in the direction of increasing speed and mobility at the cost of armor. In 
1914 the heaviest guns in any navy were the 15-inch guns on the Queen 
Elizabeth class, and they were mounted on ships which had an excess of 
four or five knots speed over contemporary battleships. Apparently the 
British, in spite of the fact that increasing the caliber so greatly limits the 
number of guns that can be carried, have gone up to an 18-inch gun, a 
piece whose shells must weigh not less than 3000 pounds and whose weight 
must approximate 150 tons. We understand that these enormous pieces 
have been mounted on ships that are lightly armored, but have a speed 
greatly in excess of anything hitherto attempted in ships carrying guns of 
the largest caliber. ; 

“ Herein then, we find a suggestion that the first-line fighting ships of the 
future may be lightly armored vessels, carrying guns of great range and 
power, and steaming at battle cruiser speed. In other words, it is quite 
possible that the slow-moving, heavily armored battleship, as we know it 
to-day, may give place to a type of battle cruiser in which armor will be 
practically eliminated in favor of speed and gun-power. Speed, it should 
be noted, is the logical concomitant of the big gun; for an excess of 
speed, will enable the fast ship to select the range at which its super-guns 
(if we may coin a term) will be able to land upon the enemy without his 
being able to make an adequate reply. 

“The above considerations make it reasonable to expect that the naval 
fights of the future will take place at ranges even greater than those 
attempted in the present war. If naval artillery goes up to calibers of 18 
or even 20 inches, it is certain that the ranges will go up proportionately ; 
and it is quite conceivable that future engagements will be fought at ranges 
of from 20,000 to 25.000 yards, provided, of course, that vision is sufficiently 
good to permit of this. 

“In the two accompanying sketches we have attempted to show how 
great a modifying effect the steeper angle of fall of the shell at these 
ranges must necessarily have upon the distribution of armor in war ships 
designed for that kind of fighting. The upper sketch shows, approximately, 
the present distribution of armor in battleships. In the lower sketch we 
show the modifications, which it seems to us should be made to meet what 
practically amounts to a modified high-angle fire. 

“The armor plan of most existing battleships is drawn up to meet the 
conditions of attack at fighting ranges of from 8000 to 10,000 yards. The 
vitals of the ship are protected by a heavy water-line belt associated with 
a protective deck, three inches or so in thickness. In some of the later 
ships there are two protective decks, one in the usual position just above 
the water-line and the other at the gun deck at the level of the top of the 
belt. In the latter case the protective deck is generally about two inches and 
the gun deck about one inch in thickness. The ammunition hoists and the 
barbette and turret mechanism are protected by thick vertical armor, and 
the turret by a heavy sloping port-plate associated with lighter armor on 
the ~ walls and at the rear, and light armor 3 to 5 inches thickness on the 
roof. 

“Now at 10,000 yards a shell from one of our 50-caliber, 14-inch guns, 
would strike the enemy on an angle of 5 degrees, 41 minutes and it will be 
seen that the vitals of the ship would be well protected. A shell which just 
cleared the top of the armor belt, if it did not explode would reach only 
the far side of the protective deck. In our latest ships it has been thought 
best not to arm the topsides above the belt, but rather to concentrate the 
weight in belt, protective belt, barbettes, etc. It will be noticed from our 
diagram that at 10,000 yards the belt armor covers 10 feet out of the 35 feet 
of projected area of the ship which is exposed to shell-fire. 

“Now at 20,000 yards the angle of fall of the 14-inch shell is 18 degrees 
and at 25,000 yards it is 26 degrees, 30 minutes the mean of which would 
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Angle cf fall, 50-caliber, 14-inch gun, at 10,000 yards is 5° 41’. At 22,500 
yards, angle of fall is 22°. Heavy belt armor covers the protective 
deck at the former range, but leaves it exposed at the extreme ranges. 


PrEsSENT MeEtHop oF Armor Protection, Desicnep to Resist Bic-Gun 
ATTACK AT 10,000 YARDS 



































Redistribution of armor to meet the plunging fire due to extreme ranges. 
The complete envelope of light armor is designed to burst the shells 
before they reach the protective deck. 
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be about 22 degrees. Plotting this upon our diagram, we find that the 
heavy side armor protects less than one-sixth of the projected area of the 
ship, and that instead of a few feet of the protective deck being exposed 
to plunging shell attack, 75 feet are thus exposed. This means that under 
long-range attack not only are the chances of hitting the ship nearly 
doubled, but over three-fourths of the protective deck is subjected to 
plunging fire. Manifestly, the present method of distributing the armor 
was not designed to meet a modified high-angle fire, and the question 
arises as to whether our present methods of armor distribution should not 
be altered to meet the new conditions. 

“We estan in our lower sketch a suggested rearrangement of the 
armor. Taking it for granted that the vitals of the ship (motive power, 
steering gear, magazine, etc.), should have the first call upon the armor, 
it would seem that efforts should be directed to bursting the high-explosive 
shells as far above the protective deck as possible, on the probability that 
where an unexploded shell might go through, its fragments would not. It 
becomes a pertinent consideration whether it is not better to leave the pro- 
tective deck at its present thickness of about 2 inches; armor the upper 
deck in preference to the gun-deck; and distribute the heavy belt in the 
form of lighter armor extending over the whole side of the ship. This 
complete armoring of the above-water portion of the ship would go far to 
insure the bursting of the shells as soon as they entered. The probability 
is that the shock of penetrating this outer armor would cause a shell to 
burst above the main deck, and in any case there would be the additional 
shock of passing through the main and gun-decks to cause fragmentation 
before the protective deck was reached. 

“Tt seems to us that plunging fire should also bring about a modification 
of the turret armor. The sloping of the port plate of existing turrets was 
adopted to present an inclined surface to the attack of shells which arrived 
at an angle of between 5 and 7 degrees. As our diagram shows, a return 
to a vertical face of greater height would present a less favorable angle 
of attack (65 degrees in place of 75) and the rearward slope of the roof, 
which in any case should be thickened, would make penetration through the 
roof very unlikely. It is known that the loss of one at least, and possibly 
two, of the British battle cruisers in the Jutland fight, was due to the flash 
of an exploding shell which came through the roof reaching the magazines 
through open ammunition hoists. 

“Tt will be understood that the above suggestions are based upon recog- 
nition of the fact that no thickness of armor will serve to keep out shells 
of 16- and 18-inch caliber, except at very oblique angles of impact; and 
that effort should be directed therefore to bursting them as near to the 
outside of the ship as possible. 

“Finally, our diagram shows that a shell which did not burst or a solid 
shot, falling at 22 degrees and missing the top edge of the belt armor, would 
pass through the protective deck and out through the bottom of the ship. 
This suggests the thought that, in long-range engagements we may see a 
partial return to the use of non-explosive projectiles.” 


Lewts Macutne Gun.—It has been announced that the U. S. Marine 
Corps has adopted the Lewis machine gun and has placed an order for the 
delivery of 2000 guns of that type. 


Torpepo Nets.—The naval authorities have practically abandoned the 
idea of installing torpedo nets on board naval vessels. Such forms of 
protection against torpedo attack have been regarded with less and less 
favor in the English Navy, it is now learned. Such experience as has been 
permitted the British experts has justified the conclusion that the torpedo 
net used in connection with a ship of war is an awkward, troublesome, 
‘and perhaps really dangerous piece of equipment. At all events, it does 
Hét insure the complete protection which has been claimed for the torpedo 
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net. When it comes to protection against submarine attack, it is believed 
that more reliance may be placed on internal construction, to say nothing 
of vigilance of personnel and readiness of gunnery. More confidence is 
reposed in the torpedo net placed in such positions, independent of vessels 
to be defended, and intended as a screen of interference to be employed 
against cruising submarines. These torpedo nets will undoubtedly be used 
in those places along our coast which might be regarded as otherwise 
vulnerable in the presence of German submarines, just as the system has 
been successfully employed in European waters by the Allies—Army and 
Navy Register, 4/14. 


' NAVIGATION AND RADIO 


Rapio Stations Se1zEp.—Seizure of all radio stations in the United 
States and its possessions, operation of those needed for naval communica- 
tion, and closing of others was authorized by President Wilson. 

Enforcement of the order was delegated to Secretary Daniels, and pre- 
liminary steps toward carrying it out already are in progress. It is under- 
stood that all plans for which no place can be found in the navy’s wireless 
system, including amateur apparatus, for which close search will be made, 
are to be put out of commission immediately—Army and Navy Register, 
4/7. a 





ExecuTivE Orper DesicGNaTING DereNsive AREAS ON ATLANTIC Coast.— 
By executive order the President on April 13 declared closed defensive 
sea areas around all principal American ports and coastal points on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and about the harbors of Manila and Honolulu. 

The Navy Department is directed by this order to prevent ships from 
violating the regulations covering the entrance to and exit from these 
closed areas, and it is expressly stated that armed force will be used to 
enforce these regulations, the United States Government waiving all re- 
sponsibility for damages caused and the offenders against the regulations 
subjecting themselves to prosecution under the law. 

“T. In the neighborhood of each defensive sea area entrances have been 
designated for incoming and outgoing vessels, including, in the case of 
areas across which more than one channel exists, an entrance for each 
channel. These entrances are described in these regulations in conjunction 
with the areas to which they respectively pertain. 

“ Entrance Must be Authorized.—lI. A vessel desiring to cross a defen- 
sive sea area shall proceed to the vicinity of the entrance to the proper 
channel, flying her national colors, together with international code num- 
ber and pilot signal, and there await communication with the harbor 
entrance patrol. It is expressly prohibited for any vessel to enter the 
limits of a defensive sea area otherwise than at a designated entrance and 
after authorization by the harbor entrance patrol. 

“III. Boats and other craft employed in the harbor entrance patrol 
will be distinguished by the Unions Jack, which will be shown from a 
position forward; they will also fly the usual naval pennant. At night they 
may show a vertical hoist of three lights—white, red and white, in the 
order named. 

“TV. On receiving permission from the harbor entrance patrol to enter 
a defensive sea area a vessel must comply with all instructions as_ to 
pilotage and other matters that she may receive from proper authority, 
either before or during her passage across the area; it is understood that 
only upon condition of such compliance is the said permission granted. 

“VY. No permission will be granted to other than a public vessel of the 
United States to cross a defensive sea area between sunset and sunrise, 
nor during the prevalence of weather conditions that render navigation 
difficult or dangerous. A vessel arriving off a defensive sea area after 
sunset shall anchor or lie to at a distance of at least a mile outside its limits 
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until the following sunrise; vessels discovered near the limits of areas at 
night may be fired upon. 

“ Speed Limit Fixed.—VI. No vessel shall be permitted to proceed within 
the limits of a defensive sea area at a greater speed than five (5) knots. 

“VII. All matters pertaining to fishery and the passage of small craft 
within a defensive sea area shall be regulated by the senior officer of the 
harbor entrance patrol. 

“VIII. These regulations are subject to modification by the senior officer 
of the harbor entrance patrol when the public interest may require, and 
such notification as circumstances may permit will be issued regarding 
modifications thus made. 

“TX. Any master of a vessel or other person within the vicinity of a 
defensive sea area who shall violate these regulations, or shall fail to obey 
an order to stop or heave to, or shall perform any act threatening the 
efficiency of mine or other defences or the safety of navigation, or shall 
take any action inimical to the interests of the United States in its prosecu- 
tion of war, may be detained therein by force of arms and renders himself 
liable to prosecution as provided for in the act to codify, revise and amend 
the penal laws of the United States, approved March 4, 1909, as amended 
by ‘the act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes,’ approved March 4, 1917.”— 
N. Y. Herald, 4/14. 





Harpsor Deptus NeEEpED.—Estimates and plans for river and harbor work 
submitted to Secretary of War Baker by the General Board of the Navy 
and the joint Army and Navy Board, urge the provision of 40-foot channels 
as a necessity in the defence of ports. This report says the naval stations 
at New York, Norfolk, Puget Sound and Hunters Point, San Francisco, 
should have a channel to the sea 40 feet deep at mean low water, while 
those at Boston, Philadelphia, San Diego and Mare Island should have a 
depth of 35 feet. The Navy Department also considers that the passage 
through Hell Gate and the East River between New York harbor and Long 
Island Sound should be provided as soon as practicable with a minimum 
depth of 35 feet and later with a depth of 40 feet, while inland waters to 
accommodate all classes of naval vessels should also have the following 
characteristics: Controlling depth at least 35 feet, and 40 feet if practicable ; 
locks to be at least 1000 feet long, 110 feet wide, with depth of water over 
the sill of 40 feet and overhead clearances of fixed bridges 135 feet above 
mean high water.—Marine Journal, 4/7. 


ENGINEERING 


Removinc Iron PLate Rust.—An easy, cheap and effective method of 
removing rust from corrodes and pitted iron plates has been evolved as a 
result of experiments carried out at the Consolidated Gold Fields Labora- 
tory, South Africa. It consists of applying to the surface of the iron a 
mixture of two parts of finely crushed sodium bisulphate and one part of 
common salt. This mixture is prepared, then wetted (just sufficiently to 
be cohesive) and applied to the plate. The moist mixture can be left till 
the plate is clean, but the action is more rapid if the mixture is scraped off 
every two or three hours and the iron scrubbed thoroughly with a wire 
brush and water. The treatment is repeated till the plate is clean. Usually 
24 hours is sufficient for a badly corroded plate. When the plate is 
thoroughly clean it is well washed with an alkaline solution, and dried 
quickly. A coating of paraffin oil is at once applied to protect the surface 
against oxidation. The metal is then ready for the paint or other protective 
covering. The method is stated to be more effective than hammering, 
chiseling, the use of wire brushes or even a sand blast.—Page’s Engineer- 
ing Weekly, 9/3. 
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Winp Resistance oF SuHips.—Of late years muc!: attention has been 
given to the question of the horsepower necessary to overcome the large 
resistance offered by ships to the atmosphere, particularly when they are 
steaming fast against a head wind. Naval Constructor William McFEntee, 
of the United States Navy, gives in Marine Engineering the results of 
tests made in the wind tunnel at the Washington Navy Yard on a model 
of the collier Neptune. Tests show that if the vessel were steaming 
against a 30-mile wind at 14 knots, it would require about 770 effective 
horsepower to overcome the wind resistance. This is about 20 per cent of 
the power necessary to drive the ship through the water. The Neptune 
because of her large number of coaling booms and other top hamper offers 
an extreme case.—Marine Journal, 4/7. 


THE ImMporTANCE AND NECEssiTy oF O1t FureL.—There is every indication 
that oil fuel for marine propulsion will be a very important factor at the 
end of the war. Many things point to this, chief among which are the 
shortage of tonnage, the necessity of obtaining the fullest efficiency from 
available ships, and the greater efficiency of oil-fired over coal-fired fur- 
naces, not to mention the economy of space in favor of the former fuel.and 
in the matter of machinery. A ton of coal, for example, occupies a space 
of 43 cubic feet, while a ton of oil takes up only 36 cubic feet, and the latter 
can also be easily carried in the double bottom ballast tanks. It has in fact 
been figured out by experts that this saving of space, if all freighters were 
equipped to burn oil, would add considerably to the world’s tonnage with- 
out the construction of a single ship. 

An equally important consideration, perhaps, is the increased average 
speed of a vessel that burns oil over one burning coal. In a comparison 
in this regard made by certain American owners the oil-burning vessel 
showed a saving of 25 days on the round trip, as compared with her sister 
ship, 18 days of this saving being due to increased speed and seven to time 
in coaling ports. In view of these facts, therefore, it is predicted that in 
the commercial struggle that will follow the war a widespread adoption 
of oil fuel by ship owners will be the logical outcome of the experience 
now being gained in obtaining from every ship the capacity of service she 
can be made to render. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that some 70 oil-tank steamers 
are at present under construction in United States shipyards aggregating 
375,859 tons, many of which are scheduled to be completed by summer or 
early in the fall—Marine Journal, 4/7. 


A ComBINED STEAM TuRBINE AND CENTRIFUGAL BorLeR FEED PumMP.— 
The displacement of the reciprocating boiler feed pump by the centrifugal 
pump furnishes a good example of the necessity resting upon manu- 
facturers of machinery for sustained technical development. The duplex 
boiler feeder, considered an improvement at the time of its introduction 
some 50 years ago because of its simplicity and more uniform delivery, 
was eventually taken up by numerous manufacturers, each of whom 
developed a complete line. The type became standardized, so that com- 
petition was close and severe. A comparison of the closely printed tabula- 
tions of sizes and models of duplex pumps, as catalogued by the dozen or so 
builders, will indicate the immense amount of money that was invested in 
drawings, patterns and manufacturing equipment, all now rendered prac- 
tically obsolete, or at least greatly depreciated in value, by the perfection 
of the more compact, simple, reliable and efficient steam turbine-driven 
centrifugal boiler feeder. 

Since it must handle a comparatively small amount of water against a 
relatively great head, the centrifugal boiler feeder should be fitted with 
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small diameter impellers running at high speed. It is therefore well 
adapted for steam turbine drive. The two-stage pump has a capacity of 
1600 gallons per minute against 700 feet head at 2800 r. p. m., and upon 
test gave an efficiency of 60 per cent. The pump is entirely independent of 
the turbine, a coupling being interposed between the pump shaft and the 
turbine shaft, and it could therefore have been driven just as well by 
electric motor or by rope or belt as by a steam turbine. The unit, how- 
ever, realized the advantages peculiar to the centrifugal boiler feeder, viz., 
reliable and uninterrupted service with little, and often unskilled attention, 
absence of pulsation, shock, water hammer, vibration or over pressure in 
pipe lines, elimination of relief valves, suitability for use with automatic 
boiler feed regulators acting independently at each boiler and with feed 
water meters, close governing, either by speed governors or by pressure 
governors, freedom from injury by overloading, lightness and compact- 
ness, accessibility, elimination of valves, packings, sliding surfaces and air 
chambers, small upkeep and attendance expense due to simplicity and few 
wearing parts, lower cost of maintenance of piping system, small consump- 
tion of oil, efficiency, and in the turbine-driven type, ability to use super- 
heated steam or to run upon either high or low pressure steam, oil-free 
exhaust and independence of the main units. 

A still further development in the direction of compactness and sim- 
plicity is shown by the accompanying photograph No. 1093, illustrating a 
3000 horsepower, two-stage centrifugal boiler feeder combined in one cas- 
ing and on one shaft with a velocity-stage steam turbine. This unit weighs 
only about one-tenth as much as a duplex reciprocating pump of the same 
delivery and occupies only about one-eighth as much floor space and one- 
fifteenth as much cubical space. 

The pump end contains two single-suction impellers cast from a special 
bronze and carefully finished to exact contours. Two impellers are used 
for pressures up to 200 pounds per square inch and three impellers for 
higher pressures. Single-stage boiler feed pumps have been built, but two 
or three stages are preferable because of the much longer life of the im- 
pellers at slower speeds. Each impeller discharges into a volute chamber 
by means of which the velocity in the water as it leaves the impeller is 
converted into pressure before the water is led to the eye of the succeeding 
impeller. This means of energy conversion is superior to the use of 
diffusion rings as it is efficient over a wider range of delivery, and more 
important still, does not involve the use of small and sharp parts like 
diffusion blades, which are subject to rapid erosion. 

The pump is hydraulically balanced and only one pair of labyrinth rings, 
surrounding the suction opening is required for each impeller except the 
last, which has two sets of rings. The whole back of the impeller is sub- 
jected to a pressure equal to that existing at the periphery of the impeller, 
the same pressure acting on the front of the impeller, except for the area 
of the circle enclosed by the labyrinth ring about the suction opening. 
The last impeller, that is, the one from which the water is finally dis- 
charged, is equipped with two sets of wearing rings, one on the suction 
side and one on the reverse side of the web. As some water from the 
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discharge of this impeller will leak between the wearing rings into the 
space back of the web, this impeller would be equally as unbalanced 
as the other impellers in the pump if there were no escape for the leakage 
water. To provide for diminishing the pressure in this balancing space 
as much as may be required to bring the whole series of impellers into 
balance, a leakage outlet is provided from which water can be conducted 
back to the suction of the first impeller. 

The outlet leakage takes place between two collars, one attached to the 
casing and the other carried on the shaft. When the shaft moves towards 
the discharge end of the pump this escape is closed off and the pressure 
builds up in the balancing chamber. If the shaft, on the other hand, moves 
toward the suction, this escape passage is opened wider, allowing the 
pressure in the balancing chamber to fall and at the same time the inleakage 
between the labyrinth wearing rings is decreased. By this means direct 
and positive balancing within every close clearance is secured with the 
leakage of but a small amount of water. The so-called natural balancing 
secured by the use of double-suction impellers in a multi-stage pump is in 
comparison uncertain and imperfect, besides involving an extra long shaft, 
heavier impellers and two pairs of wearing rings to each impeller. 

The labyrinth wearing rings are readily renewable, the stationary ring 
of each pair being held in a seat in the casing and the rotating ring being 
screwed upon the impeller. The reduction of leakage secured by the use 
of intermeshing labyrinth rings is highly important for securing high 
efficie ney in 1_ pumps of comparatively small delivery. __W ith the lat labyrinth 
type “of ring leakage path’ is so tortuous that \ very y little water escapes 
even at high heads, although ample clearance is provided to take up expan- 
sion and contraction due to changes in temperature. 





The suction end of the pump is adjacent the turbine and the shaft pack- 
ing between the turbine and pump chambers is hence subjected to turbine 
exhaust pressure on one side and the suction pressure on the other. A 
simple packing is therefore sufficient, and in any case, any small leakage of 
steam in one direction or of water in the other does no harm. As the 
leakage space adjacent the balancing chamber at the discharge end of the 
pump is connected back to the pump suction, the packing about the shaft is 
subjected only to suction pressure. Aside from the intermediate packing 
already mentioned, there is only one steam packing, which is subjected to 
exhaust pressure. 

The steam end of the unit consists of a velocity-staged turbine with 
either two or three rows of moving buckets, according to the steam 
economy desired. The nozzles can be proportioned for either high-pressure 
steam exhausing to feed heater or to condenser or for low-pressure steam 
exhausing to condenser, or the unit can be made interchangeable, thus 
permitting of a great degree of flexibility in plant design. Where the 
exhaust steam from the boiler feeder is consumed in heating feed water, 
the thermal efficiency of the turbine-driven boiler feeder is much greater 
than that of a boiler feeder driven by electric motor, or even than that of 
the main unit itself. 
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The unit is ordinarily fitted with a speed governor mounted upon the 
end of the shaft and when running at constant speed, the head varies with 
the delivery, as shown by the curved characteristic in the accompanying 
chart. As will be seen, the rise in pressure at reduced capacity is not 
excessive. Ordinarily, however, a pump governor controlled by the pressure 
at some point in the feed line near the boilers is employed to control the 
speed, giving a practically uniform pressure at all deliveries, as shown by 
the lower and straight line in the chart. In case of failure of the pressure 
governor to operate, the control of the unit is automatically taken over 
by the speed governor. 
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De LavaAL ComBINED TURBINE-DRIVEN CENTRIFUGAL BorLER FEEDER WITH 
CAsING Cover REMOvED, ExposinG TURBINE Rotor AND Pump IMPELLERS. 
THE RotratTinc ELEMENT CAN BE LirTep Out AFTER REMOVING THE 
BEARING Caps 


However, to provide against any possibility of racing, an emergency 
governor is also fitted. This consists of a pin contained within a hole 
bored diametrically through the shaft. This pin is held by a spring from 
flying out under the influence of centrifugal force. When the speed 
reaches a certain point, the spring is compressed so that the pin strikes a 
trip, releasing another spring by which the governor valve is closed at once 
and completely. Racing and excessive over pressure are therefore im- 
possible. The normal speeds of these pumps vary from 1800 to 3500 
r. p. m., according to pressure and capacity, and due to the heavy shafts 
employed are far below the critical speeds. 
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The bearings are of the straight, ring-oiled type, and like other parts 
subject to wear, such as the pump impellers, turbine rotor labyrinth rings 
and governor valves, are built to a limit-gage basis, so that they are all 
interchangeable. The entire rotating members and all wearing parts, with 
the exception of the governor valve, are accessible for inspection or 
removal upon lifting the casing cover and taking off the bearing caps, 
all of which can be done without breaking steam or water pipe connections, 

In specifying the capacity of boiler feeders, the temperature of the water 
to be pumped should always be stated, as the capacity is nearly 50 per cent 
greater with water at 75° F. than with water at 210° F. For the same 
reason capacity and efficiency tests of a pump should be carried out with 
water at the temperature at which it will be received by the pump when in 
actual service. The De Laval Steam Turbine Co. announces that it is 
equipped to make such tests on the pumps which it builds. 


AERONAUTICS 


AERIAL NAVIGATION Over WateR.—Mr. Elmer A. Sperry in April Flying 
Says: 

“The author, because of the development and practical application of his 
gyro-compass, has been brought to consider, more or less broadly, the whole 
science of navigation. For many decades past, this science has been one of 
high exactitude, limited only by the accuracy of the instruments used in 
obtaining its ground work or in giving it its base lines. 

“Tt has long been known that the magnetic compass is unreliable; as 
ships represent greater and greater masses of steel, this inaccuracy has 
become more and more aggravated. Methods of checking its accuracy have 
been diligently sought for and made as nearly perfect as possible. These, 
however, depend upon observations and fail usually just at the time they 
are most needed; namely, when observations of the heavenly bodies are 
impossible. All this emphasizes strongly the desirability of an instrument 
of precision that will function as a compass. The adaptation of the gyro- 
scope is found to fulfill this satisfactorily. 

“ Among the difficulties met in using the magnetic compass in the air is 
that known as the heeling error. When a magnetic compass is used on 
aeroplanes, and the machine is even mildly ‘banked,’ and persists in such 
a position for an appreciable period, the heeling error is found to be of such 
magnitude as to render the compass useless. In some instance it will 
amount to 360°, or around the entire circle, giving no clue whatever to the 
aviator as to the true azimuth, or where to stop on the turn and straighten 
out into the tangent. Thus the compass fails him utterly at just the critical 
time when it is most needed. After the tangent is persisted in for a 
sufficiently long time for the compass to settle, then and then only does it 
again become useful. P 

“ Moreover, the lag or tardiness of action of the magnetic compass 1s a 
serious drawback. The magnetic compass, to be reliable, we find, must be 
of the so-called liquid type; upon spiralling and making two or three turns 
the liquid is found to take up the swivelling motion, carrying the card with 
it round and round, and becoming a serious disturbing factor for some 
time after the aeroplane straightens out on the tangent. This is not meant 
to imply that the magnetic compass is not an entirely useful instrument 
upon aircraft, but for best results is should be understood by the aviator 
and not relied upon when conditions are such that it is impossible for it to 
function. 

“This condition has become so aggravating that the United States Navy 
is ordering a gyroscopic compass to be employed on aeroplanes. Much 
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interest centers in the results that it will be possible to achieve by sub- 
stituting this instrument for the magnetic compass under practical service 
conditions in the air. By extreme refinement in execution and design it 
is excepted by the Navy Department that the weight of this instrument will 
be reduced to 20 or 30 pounds. 

“When one is navigating the air and holding an absolutely true course, 
that is, with the lubber line of the compass precisely upon the desired 
heading in azimuth, the direction of flight coincides with this heading, 
under the condition of absence of movement of the medium, namely the 
atmosphere, through which the flight takes place. At first thought, one 
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would think that at the moment the medium itself was moving, and espe- 
cially when this movement was normal or at a small angle to the direction 
of flight, the compass would instantly indicate the resulting deviation from 
the true course. This conception, however, is not correct. 

“ An aviator can hold his course true to the compass and still be follow- 
ing a course having a wide angle of deviation from the course in which he 
thinks he is flying. For instance, Carlstrom, in his noteworthy flight from 
Chicago to New York (equipped with instruments described later), found 
he was drifting 171° when flying over Cleveland; his apparent course had 
to be changed to this extent to neutralize drift and to maintain the true 
direction along the south shore of Lake Erie. This angle was given him by 
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his drift set, which, although not indispensable, he used throughout his 
flight. Carlstrom, however, had the shore line and general land marks to 
aid in his guidance. The case would have been different had he been 
flying at sea out of sight of land, where no lands marks could possibly be 
seen. Then certain aids to navigation are indispensable, and it is the 
province of this paper to discuss briefly some general aspects of these 
instruments and their uses, no effort being made to present a mathematical 
or an exhaustive treatise on the subject. 

“Let us assume an aeroplane maintaing a compass course due north with 
the lubber line of the compass maintained at zero on the card, and for the 
moment the compass properly functions without variation or deviation. 
In still air the course of this machine over the surface of the earth will be 
north. But suppose, wholly without the knowledge of the aviator, the 
medium in which he is flying is itself in motion toward the east with a 
velocity equal to that of the aircraft. It is quite evident that, although he 
holds his course with exactitude, the craft itself is passing over the surface 
of the earth on a diagonal, that is, his actual course is northeast; the 
easterly component of his course depends upon the eastward velocity of the 
medium, Again, if this velocity be half of that of the aircraft, then his real 
course if 221%4°, or ‘north-northeast.’ The question arises: how is the pilot 
to obtain this knowledge, or knowledge that he is drifting at all, so as to 
make the necessary correction of course in the absence of landmarks or 
other indications to guide him? 

“A device, worked out by the author some time ago to give pilots this 
knowledge, has now come into general use, and is found to perform its 
function satisfactorily. Fig. 1 shows an earlier form of this device, in 
which a series of moving observing tubes acted as a stroboscope. By the 
backward movement of these tubes a point upon the earth’s surface could 
be made to appear as though it stood still; the backwardly moving point 
of persistence of vision being exactly equal to the forward advance of the 
machine. Knowing the angular velocity of these vision tubes, or simple 
telescopes, and the altitude, the actual speed over the earth’s surface was at 
once obtained. When,compared with anemometer speed, that is, the real 
speed of flight through the atmosphere, a clew was at once available as to 
the actual movements of the atmosphere itself. 

“This instrument was then carried a step further. The telescopes were 
furnished with cross-hairs and mounted upon a swivelling base with a 
pointer B moving over an azimuth scale C. When the slow motion of the 
telescopes was arrested and one telescope furnished with one or more 
fore-and-aft cross-hairs pointed directly downward, it was found easy to 
make a peculiar reading known as the ‘stream-line observation.’ 

“When one is looking downward at the surface of the earth, through a 
tube or telescope, if, instead of looking for specific objects, he simply 
observes the passage of all objects across the field of the tube or telescope, 
he at once becomes conscious of the passage of all of these objects taking 
place in certain clearly defined parallel lines, which I have denominated 
*stream-lines. When one gets somewhat familiar with this kind of 
observation, he can see almost nothing but these stream-lines, and_the 
nearer the surface or greater the speed, the more tense and clearly defined 
these lines become. Now, if a good, heavy cross-hair be stretched across 
the tube or telescope, and the tube be made so that it can be rotated upon 
its major axis, then it is found easily possible so to rotate the tube as to 
bring the cross-hair exactly coincident or parallel with the stream-lines. 

“The rotating tube or telescope is furnished with a stationary scale, the 
zero of which is coincident with the longitudinal axis of the aircraft. By 
taking readings on this scale with a pointer on the tube opposite the cross- 
hair, it becomes easy to determine the angle between the stream-lines an 
the major axis of the aircraft, since the latter always lies in the apparent 
direction of flight, the angle being between the stream-lines, or actual direc- 
tion of flight, and the aircraft. The determination of such an angle as this 
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is extremely useful, as it at once gives the aviator a clew as to what change 
to make in his course so that his direction of flight is such as to neutralize 
the drift of the medium through which he is flying, his actual course being 
thus brought into exact harmony with the direction required to reach his 
destination. 

“In securing this parallelism the pointer B is swung upon the scale C 
and the angle of drift in degrees can be immediately read on the scale from 
the longitudinal axis of the aircraft. Many surprises are in store for the 
pilot or observer when he first makes this observation, as he often is cer- 
tain that it cannot be correct. He cannot believe it possible from his com- 
pass heading, to which he is holding with great accuracy, that he is actually 
making headway at so large an angle from its readings. And if he has 
had experience at sea with the compass, this impression is all the more 
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Fic. 2.—Drirt Inpicator in Use By NAVIGATOR 


startling, because it is always true that a ship is traveling practically on 
the exact course indicated by its compass. But here the pilot is holding 
his course absolutely true to the compass, and yet the drift indicator shows 
a quite different condition of affairs; namely, that he is actually traveling 
at a considerable angle to his supposed course. 

“Fig. 2 shows the instrument described mounted upon an aeroplane and 
being used by the observer. The observer in this instance is Captain 
Creagh-Osborne, R. N., head of the hydrographic office of the British 
Admiralty. The pilot is Lieutenant Towers, U. S. N. 

“With the earlier instruments the pilot would change his course and by 
trial in error finally reach a flight heading on the compass card, resulting 
in actual headway of the aircraft along the true course; that is, along the 
line that he was originally instructed to pursue to reach the desired 
destination. 

_ “Thus it will be seen that the accurate determination of drift is an 
important factor in aerial navigation. It is true that observations are 
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somewhat more difficult at great heights and over rough water, but one 
soon becomes accustomed to obtaining a mean reading, which is found 
to be very accurate, it has also been definitely ascertained that when flying 





Fic. 3—New Type or Drirr INDICATOR 





Fic. 4.—Drirr Compass witH ApjUSTABLE LuBBER LINE 


with the automatic pilot, with which side disturbances are practically 
eliminated, the stream-line observations becomes very much simplified an 
accurate at practically all altitudes. 
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“A later form of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 3, in which a single sta- 
tionary telescope, provided with the cross-hairs, is employed for the moving 
series of telescopes, inasmuch as the drift factor is found to be of far more 
importance than the actual speed of advance with reference to the earth’s 
surface. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a drift compass with an adjustable lubber line and 
with a little tiller wheel extending from the side of the case, by means of 
which the lubber line is set from the indications up on the scale C of the 
drift indicator. The scale upon the bezel of the compass is used for read- 
ing the deflection of the lubber line. Care must be taken in moving the 
lubber line to be sure that its setting is correct as to direction, and that it 
js not set on the right side of the zero when it should be on ‘the left. 

“ A pilot, especially when without the automatic pilot and working alone, 
has enough cares without the added one of worrying whether the compass 





Fic. 5.—SyYNCHRONIZED Drirt SET 
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has been accurately synchronized with the drift indicator, and whether the 
direction of the adjustment ‘is also correct. So my son Lawrence conceived 
the idea of coupling them mechanically, in order that they might be at all 
time automatically synchronized. The combined instrument, namely, the 
synchronized drift-set has now become the most useful form of the appa- 
ratus and the one most widely adopted. In this instrument the most minute 
azimuth movement introduced by the observer at once causes a correspond- 
ing alteration of the position of the lubber line of the compass, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of error either in the direction of this movement or in 
its exact amount. This is found very practical, inasmuch as it vastly 
simplifies the pilot’s operation, he needing only to continue without change 
to hold the lubber line upon the originally selected point on the compass 
card. The fact that the lubber line is displaced, especially if under the con- 
trol of the observer, is something with which the pilot has nothing to do 
and is not concerned—he simply continues on his original compass course. 
his arrangement automatically introduces all of the deviations in course 
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to correct fully for drift, and is found to save much valuable time and fuel, 
and to allow the pilot to reach his destination by a true meridional course. 
With the actual drift known and corrected for, the correction that should 
be given the anemometer speed, which is always known to the operator, 
can be determined easily. Thus he has all the knowledge of the actual 
forward advance that is roughly necessary in short flights. 





Fic. 6.—SyYNCHRONIZED Drirt SET witH Two.ComPaASSsEs 





Fic. 7.—Sprep Inpicator Usinc StroposcopE METHOD 


“Fig. 5 shows the synchronized drift set with the observing telescope 
to the left, the compass to the right, and the compass lubber line thrown 
around 30° from the longitudinal axis of the aircraft indicated by the zero 
on the scale shown on the bezel. When the observer and the pilot sit in 
tandem relation in the aircraft, then it becomes desirable that each has a 
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compass. We have made a number of sets, Fig. 6, in which two compasses 
are synchronized by means of a single drift indicator. 

“We will now turn our attention to some refinements of the use of this 
apparatus when one is flying under actual service conditions over water. 
It is always wise to note the direction of the wind before starting, and also 
something as to the length of the wave, that is, the distance from wave 
crest to wave crest. A pilot of seaplanes or an observer, or both, should 
become accustomed to estimating this wave length or distance from crest 
to crest, say for this country, in feet, and should also invariably note the 
direction of the wind in terms of compass azimuth. 

“In leaving the surface of the water, it should also be the duty of the 
personnel to see that the aneroid is adjusted exactly on zero. This observa- 
tion should also be made whenever the plane is brought close to the surface, 
thus eliminating effects of changes in barometer in determining actual 
heights. The uses of these observations will be presently apparent. Let 
us now divide the problem of speed control into two classes. 

“In the first class stroboscope methods are used. One form of the 
stroboscope is shown above in Fig. 1. Another instrument working upon 
this principle is illustrated in Fig. 7. Still another simpler form is in 
course of being developed for the United States service. The speed with 
reference to the surface of the earth can be ascertained with a good degree 
of accuracy over water. It is, of course, necessary to know the movement 
of the sea, or, rather its apparent movement, as for. instance, the movement 
of the wave crest. In every instance the actual angular velocity of the 
stroboscope, or of the apparent passage of the earth’s. surface, and the 
careful reading of the aneroid are used as prime factors. 

“The second class is where a close approximation of the actual speed 
can be ascertained quickly. Using the anemometer speed as a base, we 
determine whether the actual speed is the same as, or greater or less than 
the anemometer speed, and also obtain a close approximation of how much 
the variation is. It is assumed that the anemometer speed is always avail- 
able to the navigator. A good anemometer is known to possess a high 
degree of accuracy. 

“When the wave crests are small and cannot be seen directly, the same 
telescope that is used to ascertain the stream-line direction can be employed 
to observe the direction of the wave crest. I have had some discussion as 
to visibility of the wave crests with some who are unfamiliar with it, but, 
as a matter of fact, the wave crests are clearly visible. Fig. 8 is a repro- 
duction of a photograph taken from a considerable altitude, and shows 
how clearly visible these wave crests are. They are an excellent indicator 
of two valuable factors: First, from their length from crest to crest we 
can ascertain their speed; and, second, their direction always lies directly 
normal to that of the wind. In all probability there also exists a reasonable 
relation between the velocity of the wind and the velocity of the waves, 
but we will not concern ourselves with this at the present time. The waves 
shown in Fig. 8 are about 10 feet from crest to crest, giving us a velocity 
of 7.2 feet per second. At first glance it might be difficult to know in which 
direction these waves are moving, but with the conditions such as in Fig. 8, 
there is the simplest possible clew consisting of the vapors flowing from 
the funnels of the two small craft shown, The line of vapors is seen to be 
normal to the line of the wave crests. : 

“ Bearing these points in mind, the following rules can be applied to aerial 
Navigation : 

“1. Note on which side of the keel line or longitudinal axis of the air- 
craft lies the actual or true course, or on which side of the zero on the 
bezel of the drift compass lies the adjustable lubber line. This is the 
‘drift side,’ and can, of course, be to the right or to the left. (The zero 
on the bezel indicates the keel line.) 

“2. Note closely the apparent alignment of the wave crests while the 
aircraft is being maintained on its course. 
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3. Note the relative angle between the wave crests and the keel line, 
and also between the wave.crests and the ‘ drift line,’ or the alignment of 
the adjustable lubber line. 

ag these observations well in hand, the following; deductions can be 
made: 

“(a) If the crests lie within the angle between the keel line and the drift 
line, then. the real speed is approximately identical with the anemometer 
speed., If these crests exactly bisect this angle, then the real speed on the 
actual course is exactly the anemometer speed. 





Fic. 8—Wavr Crests VIEWED FROM AFROPLANE 


“(b) If the aft ends of the crests be toward the drift side then the 
actual speed over the earth’s surface is always greater than the anemometer 
speed, because of an abaft wind. 

“(c) If the aft ends of the crests are away from the drift side to a 
greater extent than is the true course angle or drift line, then the actual 
speed is always smaller or less than the anemometer speed, because of 
head wind. 

“(d) If the crests lie exactly at right angles to the keel line, of course 
no drift angle exists, and-the stréam-lines lie parallel to the keel. How- 
ever, it is always known which way the wind is blowing, from observations 
made before starting (which have been referred to), and in this manner we 
at once know whether we are passing over the surface of the earth at a 
faster or a slower speed than that indicated by the anemometer. Suppose, 
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however, the navigator should have mislaid his data or forgotten the direc- 
tion of the wind or its true azimuth. A clew to the direction can be obtained 
as follows: Change the course sufficiently to make the stream-lines ‘veer 
away from the keel line. If the leading ends of the stream-lines are seen to 
move to the left for a right turn, the wind is a following wind, and if they 
move to the right for a right turn it is a Aead wind. Of course, for a left 
turn just the reverse is true. As to whether the velocity is great or little 
can easily be judged from the sea conditions. 

“In Figs. 9 and 10, b is the forward part of the flying boat in outline; 
kis the keel line; / is the lubber line; c is the compass card. The zero on 
the compass bezel is on the keel line; s/ indicates the stream lines-and their 
direction ; p is the point on the compass card indicating the desired direc- 
tion of flight. In Fig. 10, 7 and I’ indicate the ‘ drift line,’ or true course. 
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Fics. 9 AND 10.—OUTLINE OF FRONT Part oF Fiyinc Boat 


“As a still further refinement in ascertaining speed and direction, 
account should be taken of the movement of the wave crests themselves. 
This can ordinarily be found by determining the length between the crests, 
inasmuch as the velocity varies about as the square root of the wave length 
or distance between crests; the velocity in feet per second equals the wave 
length in feet at a point where each is expressed by the figure 54%—-to be 
accurate, 5.123—that is, when these measure the distance from crest to 
crest, their velocity is also 5.123 feet per second. The 10-foot wave shown 
in Fig. 8 would therefore have a velocity of about 7.2 feet per second. 

“We know the approximate length of this wave, having observed it 
before leaving the water; but if this has not been done, we can ascertain 
the length by dropping down near enough to the surface of the water to 
get a fairly accurate determination of the mean lengths between wave 
crests, taking this opportunity also to note that the aneroid is at zero. Hav- 
ing thus determined the velocity of the wave crests, we proceed to deter- 
mine the necessary corrections. 
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“With reference to the speed, a correction should be made in proportion 
to the sine of the angle between the wave crest and the stream-line. To 
obtain the actual speed over the earth’s surface, we should add the speed 
of the wave crests to the speeds obtained by stroboscopic methods in all 
cases of following wind, and subtract in case of head wind. The amounts 
that are subtracted are equal to the velocity of the wave crests only when 
the wave crests are at right angles to the stream-lines. At other angles the 
velocities subtracted or added are as the sine of the angle between the 
wave crests and the stream-line. 

“As to the influence of the moving wave crests on the apparent direc- 
tion of the stream-lines, it should be noted that (a) the angle between the 
stream-lines and the wave crests should be determined; and (b) starting 
with the position where the stream-lines and wave crests lie parallel to each 
other, as being the condition of maximum correction, we derive this correc- 
tion from the known velocity of the wave crests. The correction, it should 
be remembered, is an angular correction to be applied to the apparent 
direction of the stream-line, resulting in a refinement of heading, which 
gives the true meridional course to the point of destination. 

“This correction is always proportional to the ratio of the velocities of 
wave crests and aircraft determined, say by stroboscopic methods or by the 
anemometer, after the proper corrections have been applied. When the 
wave crests and stream-lines are parallel, this ratio is applied directly. 
When other angles obtain, the correction should be multiplied by the cosine 
of the angle between the wave crests and the stream-lines. 

“One factor now remains, that is, as to whether the correction is to be 
applied clockwise or anti-clockwise. Assuming the observer is facing the 
direction of the stream-line or actual flight, then if the wind is from the 
right the correction should be counter-clockwise, and if from his left the 
correction should be clockwise. The navigator knows the direction of the 
wind from his original observation of its true compass azimuth before 
rising from the sea. If, however, this information is lacking, the direction 
of the wind can be found as follows: 

“Notice the direction of the stream-lines with respect to the keel line. 
If this is to the left, the wind is from the right ; and if to the right, the wind 
is from the left. If the stream-lines happen to be parallel to the keel, then 
the aeroplane should be veered to the right or to the left until the keel line 
and stream-line lie at an angle to each other, whereupon the above obser- 
vation can be made. 

“There are a number of other interesting aids to navigation of aircraft, 
such as clinometers, gyroscopic base lines, and artificial horizons, banking 
indicators, angle of incidence indicators, and the like, but their uses are 
apparent, and need little explanation.” 


BATTLEPLANES.—The following article by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
U. S. Navy, is reprinted from Flying for April: 


“In view of the backward state of our defences, especially on the Jand, 
I would like to suggest the advisability of considering whether it is not 
possible to devise some means that is powerful and easily gotten, in order 
to supplement our present means: Something that can do for our army and 
navy service a little like what the Monitor did in 1862. The exigencies of 
the Civil War, especially the menace given by the Merrimac, caused the 
hurried building of the Monitor, which Ericson had been trying to have 
built for several years. The Monitor fulfilled her mission perfectly. Had 
the Monitor not been built, the Merrimac would have prevented the block- 
ade of the southern coast, the south would have been able to sell her 
cotton ; would have received money, munitions and equipments in exchange, 
and would probably have been recognized by some of the European powers, 
and been able to resist successfully the armies of the north. It was the 
Monitor that cast the deciding vote in our Civil War. 
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“ As the submarine threatens to cast the deciding vote in the present war 
and as the Monitor has been expanded into the dreadnought, it may be 
profitable to ask what is the inherent cause of the efficiency of those 
weapons. Clearly it is the same cause as makes any weapon efficacious ; 
that is concentration of great power in a small space, combined with great 
mobility. The combination permits of the application of great force on a 
given spot at a given time. 

“In 1911, I published an article called ‘Naval Power,’ in the United 
States Naval Institute, in which I pointed out this fact, and suggested 
what a battleship on land could accomplish, if such a thing could be con- 
structed. The Popular Science Monthly republished this suggestion in 
November, 1915, and a few months later, the so-called British tanks 
appeared, which are small land battleships. 

“Now the unevenness of the ground is a great obstacle in the way of 
making land battleships very large and fast, and seems to prevent armies 
from using units as powérful and swift as navies use. This is unfortunate 
for a country like the United States, for two reasons: One reason is that 
the length of our boundaries on the ocean and on our northern and south- 
ern frontiers is so great, and the average distance to the boundary from 
places within the country is so great, that it would be highly advantageous 
for us to be able to move powerful units at great speed; another reason 
is the natural inventiveness of our people would enable them to produce 
very effective land battleships, if the difficulties were not absolutely in- 
superable—as they seem to be. 

“My life in the navy brought me into intimate contact with all the 
advances in naval construction—from the little Saratoga in which I made 
my first cruise as cadet midshipman to the superdreadnought Florida, which 
was my last flagship. The military value of concentration was of course 
impressed unceasingly upon me, and with it a realization of the fact that 
the main aim of strategy and tactics is to bring a preponderating force to 
bear on a given point, before the enemy can prevent it. To do this, we need 
concentration of power in as few units as possible, and ability to move 
those units as rapidly as possible. Power and mobility are the prime 
agencies of the military art. 

“Now at the present time the unit in all armies is the soldier and his 
musket. We seem tied down to that slow and feeble little unit. But are 
we really? The navy seemed tied down to the little sailing frigate; so 
much so that even after the Monitor’s achievements in our Civil War, we 
returned to the sailing frigate. The competition of nations, however, 
forced us to take up larger units, and now we have the Pennsylvania. 

“Ts there no way in which this great inventive and constructive nation 
can get some more powerful and mobile unit than the soldier and his 
rifle? Can we get more defensive usefulness out of the intelligent 
collegian, technician or chauffeur than by marching him in a regiment with 
a little musket in his hand? Is there no device by means of which large 
units of power can be carried which is not subject to the limitations of 
speed and size that restrict a land battleship to small dimensions. 

“Yes, and that device is now being used in Europe, after having been 
designed and manufactured in the United States. It is called the battle- 
plane. Such a device recently carried 27 passengers, and another, an air 
cruiser, carried 3500 pounds of crew and equipment. Some of the largest 
battleplanes are being constructed in the United States and one of the aero- 
plane manufacturers states that he can easily build a battleplane capable 
of carrying and launching a full size torpedo weighing 3500 pounds. 

“Tf battleplanes have a field of usefulness in Europe, where the distances 
are very small and where the organization training and strategical employ- 
ment of large armies have reached a high state of development, do they not 
have a much wider field in the United States, where the distances are 
relatively enormous, and where the organization, training and strategical 
employment of large armies are arts almost unknown? Is it not possible 
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that an immediate and strenuous development of battleplanes might save 
us from invasion, just as the Monitor saved us from the Merrimac? 

“In case our fleet is defeated in the Atlantic during the next year, we 
shall not have an army that could stand up against any European army that 
might land on our shores. But if we had a division of, say, 100 battleplanes 
near New York, costing about three million dollars, we could certainly 
prevent the disembarkation, transit in boats to the shore, and landing of 
any force of soldiers, especially if the battleplanes were assisted by, say, 
200 small aeroplanes, dropping bombs. Similar divisions at other points, 
including one at the Panama Canal, could perform similar services, and the 
great speed of the aircraft would enable each division to guard a long 
extent of coast. A division of 100 battleplanes could go from New York 
to the Capes of the Chesapeake in three or four hours. They could be 
equipped with 3-inch guns. The muzzle energy of 100 3-inch guns is 
equal to the muzzle energy (and therefore destructive power) of about 
60,000 soldiers’ rifles. ; 

“The size and power of the aeroplane has already gone far beyond the 
limits set for its possible development by certain engineers only three 
years ago. The practical difficulties of making it larger still are quite 
apparent; yet, nevertheless, no theoretical limits to its size and power have 
yet been accepted by aeronauts. That the aeroplane is now the best single 
weapon against the submarine is conceded. That the aeroplane, and espe- 
cially the battleplane, will rapidly advance in size and power within the 
coming year and afterwards, is the mature belief of many aeronauts; 
should we not therefore immediately investigate its capabilities, not only 
as a scout and accessory, but as a major instrument of warfare? 

“T do not suggest the abolition of the soldier and his musket; but neither 
do I suggest the abolition of the boat pulled by the oars of rowers, | 
merely suggest that, as the boat pulled by rowers was superseded for large 
operations by the sailing ships, and as the sailing ship was superseded by 
the more mobile steamer with broadside guns; and as this type of warship 
was superseded by the turret ships, and as the turret ship has been expanded 
into a superdreadnought, so the soldier and his musket may be superseded 
for important operations by the immeasurably more powerful and mobile 
battleplane. 

“Tf so, the more quickly we act, the better. ‘ Hindenburgh never sleeps.’” 


NavaL Anti-Arrcrart Derences.—Mr. Henry Woodhouse, writing in 
lying, discusses anti-aircraft defences as follows: 


“War with Germany brings the possibility of aerial raids on American 
cities by German aircraft, which can start from ships at sea or from tem- 
porary bases. Such a possibility was discussed in Congress in February, 
1917, and was admitted, and as a result, the number of anti-aircraft guns 
for the defence of naval stations was doubled. Since then reports have been 
printed that Germany is building ten large submarines for the special pur- 
pose of carrying seaplanes for raiding purposes. As Mr. Alan R. Hawley, 
the president of the Aero Club of America, has pointed out, under the 
present conditions, until our anti-aircraft defences are developed and anti- 
aircraft gunners have experience, the worst that could happen to enemy 
aviators, who have found it necessary to land after dropping bombs on 
American cities, is that they would be made prisoners. 

“Much of the work of operating the anti-aircraft defences will have to 
be done by the Naval Reserve Flying Forces—how much will be shown by 
the following definition. of what naval aircraft defences consist of. 

“ Naval anti-aircraft defences are divided into three classes, as follows: 

“(1) The Klying Defences, consisting of fighting aircraft, including fast 
armed fighting seaplanes and armed dirigibles, which on receipt of wireless 
messages from ships at sea, or through other means, that aircraft are on 
their way to attack, fly out at sea and endeavor to shoot down the hostile 
aircraft or make them retreat. 
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“The purpose of anti-aircraft defences is to prevent the enemy’s aircraft 


save from reaching our shores and doing damage. The real victory rests not in 
adie + repulsing them or even destroying them after they have reached our shores, 
oy ‘ * because if they succeed in reaching our shores we are forced to fire in the 
so _ sky and bear the responsibility of the damage done by the fall of our own 
oe * shots; and the fall of the enemy’s bomb-laden aircraft, if it is hit, may do 
be ‘extensive damage. ps. wat 
8 ah “(2) The Floating Defences: Consisting of anti-aircraft guns mounted 
att on different types of ships, stationed out at sea as far as possible from the 
adidhe shore, so that in case the aircraft is not hit, wireless messages can be sent 
\ long to other anti-aircraft ships to be on the watch-out, and to summon aircraft 
Vask to fight them. Closer to the shore fast motor boats with anti-aircraft guns 
ig of smaller caliber can be of great value. 
me * (3) Shore Anti-Aircraft Gun Defences, consisting of anti-aircraft guns, 
hia searchlights, ‘listening towers,’ equipped with huge microphones to magnify 
the sound of the motors of the approaching aircraft, and range-finders and 

nd the other instruments for gauging distances, ° ‘ ‘ 

dae “The Sixty-fourth Congress at its second session, which ended March 
quite 4, 1917, allowed $3,800,000 for anti-aircraft guns for the defence of naval 
, nae stations, to be available until 1920. The year before, provision was made 
single for } 134 anti-aircraft guns to mount on ships 
espe- “These guns are 3-inch 50-caliber guns, fring a 13-pound shell or shrap- 
oy w nel. The movement is so arranged that the gun can fire from 10° depression */f 
nauts ; to 90° elevation, and at any angle of train. The gun is semi-automatic, 


allowing a rate of fire of more than 20 shots a minute under favorable 


¢ only circumstances. 

wiikee “These guns have been mounted in many U. S. ships, including the 

- U. S. S. Pennsylvania, the flagship of the Atlantic fleet, and ships of the 

: lasge Texas class, as well as destroyers of the Davis class. 

led by “ At the beginning of the war, the German Navy was using 4.1- inh guns 

arship manufactured by the Krupps, each of 45-caliber, firing projectiles weighing 

oniaa 34 pounds, with a muzzle velocity of 2630 feet to a height of 12,000 feet. , 

te The rate of fire was 15 shots per minute. Since the beginning of the war 

mobile reliable reports state that other guns have been put in use which are capable 
of firing as high as 28,000 feet, although the practical limit of vision may 

niall be placed at between 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 

eDt “FF. W. Lancaster, the British aeronautic authority, states that: 

ing. in “* Anti-aircraft firing is very inaccurate, hence numbers are employed 
to compensate. 

“*The German guns are: 71 mm., firing 20 to 25 shots per minute, shell 
erican weighing 11 pounds, vertical range 19,000 feet; speed of motor car 60 km. 
n tem- per hour, climbs grade of 1 on 5, with 12 mm. armor; submarine anti- 
ruary, aircraft gun, 3.5-inch caliber, 20:to 25 shots per minute, muzzle velocity 2500 
t guns f. s. weight of projectiles, 20 pounds; Krupp, 6-inch, firing 35 pound pro- 
. been jectile discharging smoke trail is mainly used by coast defences and by the 
il pur- navy. 
awley, “*The Ehrhardt factory at Dusseldorf makes various anti-aircraft guns, 
er the of 2-inch to 6-inch caliber. 

1 anti- “* The most remarkable of these is of 2.6-inch caliber, weight of projectile 

enemy 9 pounds, elevation 75°, muzzle velocity of 2000 f. s., vertical range 17,500 

ibs on feet. Three classes of projectile s—shrapnel, smoke shrapnel, and “ balloon 

grenade ’”’—are used. This gun is mounted in an armored car, weighing 

ave to complete about seven tons. 

wn by ““The Skoda works, Pilzen, Austria, makes a 1.5-inch gun with a muzzle 
: velocity of 3000 feet per second, weighing complete about 1350 pounds. It 

er can be carried on any high-powered motor car.’ 

is _ “The French naval aircraft guns are very similar to the 3-inch anti- 

oe a. aircraft guns. 


hostile “Some British and German submarines have been equipped with disap- 
pearing guns, which fit into special hatches. As soon as the submarine has 
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OPERATED IT WHEN IT BroucHt Down THE ZEPPELIN “ L-20” NEAR SALONICA. 
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reached the surface, the gun hatch opens and automatically places the gun 
in fring position. While it is true the submarine faces more danger in fight- 
ing a seaplane than is the case vice versa, there have occurred in the great 
war several encounters of this kind, and on April 30, 1916, a German sub- 
marine shot down a British seaplane. 

“The anti-aircraft guns mounted on British and French warships have 
been responsible for bringing down a number of Zeppelins, and a large 
number of aeroplanes. On May 5, 1916, two Zeppelins were brought down, 
one by a British light cruiser off the coast of Schleswig, and another at 
Salonica, shot down by the anti-aircraft guns mounted on the French 
battleship Patrie. 

“While the introduction of aircraft in military operations has practically 
removed the lines of demarcation, and we find an overlapping co-operation 
between the air services of armies and navies, it is best, for our purpose, 
to adopt the old rule that a navy’s duties begin outside of the three mile 
limit, but it must protect and defend the navy yards, naval stations, and 
magazines. 

“ As Senator Swanson stated on the floor of the U. S. Senate on March 1, 
1917, ‘ The defence of New York, the defence of other cities, and all inside 
of the three-mile limit, is left to the army, except the navy yards and 
magazines.’ 

“When the appropriation for 224 3-inch anti-aircraft guns for the defence 
of naval stations came before the House of Representatives on February 6, 
1917, and a point of order was made by Congressman J. J. Fitzgerald, that 
‘it is a part of the coast defence to provide anti-aircraft guns for these 
naval stations and not within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs,’ the chair ruled that ‘the defence of naval stations within those 
stations’ were ‘ within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Naval Affairs.’ 

“Necessity often changes laws. The necessity of defending London from 
Zeppelin attacks made the authorities set aside precedents and appointed 
Sir Percy Scott, the naval authority, in charge of the anti-aircraft defences 

_ of London, a position which he held until February, 1916. Then, on Feb- 
_ tuary 16, the entire anti-aircraft defences were put in charge of Field 
Marshal Viscount French, 
__ “Following is part of Viscount French’s illuminating official report on 
_ Home Defence to the Secretary of State for War, dated December 31, 1916: 
“At the date of my assumption of command, the question of the anti- 
ircraft defences of the country was under consideration. 
‘On February 19 it was decided that the London defences should be 
handed over to me, and on February 26 it was further decided that I should 
_ be responsible for the whole of the anti-aircraft land defences of the United 
Kingdom. Previous to this I had given considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of anti-aircraft defence, and I submitted a scheme for consideration, 
which was approved and has been carried out. 

“During the winter there was little hostile activity in this direction, but 

since I assumed charge of these defences enemy airships and aeroplanes 
have invaded the country whenever conditions have admitted. The numbers 
of airships taking part in a raid have varied considerably. On April 3 only 
one was engaged, while in the raid of September 2-3 not less thari 12 ships 
are believed to have taken part. In all, 19 raids have been made by 
aeroplanes. The damage done has been comparatively small, and nothing 
of any military importance has been effected. 

“Taken as a whole, the defensive measures have been successful. In 
very few cases have the enemy reached their objective. They have been 
turned, driven off, seriously damaged by gunfire, and attacked with great 
success by aeroplanes. Seven have been brought down, either as the result 
of gunfire or aeroplane attack, or of both combined. 

“*The work of the Royal Flying Corps and the Gun and Light Detach- 
ments, including the Royal Naval Anti-aircraft Corps, has been arduous, 
and has shown consistent improvement; the guns and lights have been 
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effectively handled, and the pilots of the Royal Flying Corps have shown 
both skill and daring. All are deserving of high praise. 

“* Close co-operation with the navy has been maintained, and the R. N. 
A. S., by their constant and arduous patrol work on the coast and overseas, 
have shared in successful attacks on the enemy.’ 

“It is seen by this report that there is the closest of co-operation between 
the British Army and naval air services in maintaining the anti-aircraft 
defences. The following part of the official report of the committee which 
investigated the Royal Flying Corps in 1916, gives further information 
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LIEUTENANT OF THE RoyAt Navy WuHo, As CoNtTroL OFFICER, 
REGULATED THE FIRING AND A. B., WHo Latp AND FIRED 
THE Anti-AircRAFT GUN Wuicu BroucHr DowN THE 
“L-20.” THe OFFIceER 18s HoLpING ONE oF THE SHELLS, 
THE A. B. HoL_pInc THE CARTRIDGE-CASE OF THE GUN 


regarding the respective share of the two services in the anti-aircraft 
defences of Great Britain: 

“* A good deal of confusion has arisen upon the subject as to whether 
the air services of the army or the navy are responsible for home 
defence, or whether the responsibility is divided. The truth is that the 
navy was entirely responsible till the middle of February last. Since that 
date the responsibility has been divided. The navy is responsible until 
hostile aircraft reach our shores. From that time the army is responsible. 
It is hardly necessary to state that if a naval machine was attacking hostile 
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aircraft it would not cease to do so because the aircraft crossed the 
boundary line (high-water mark), nor would an army machine cease to 
pursue hostile aircraft when it passed over the line seawards. 

“The Royal Flying Corps is not responsible for anti-aircraft guns. 
It has no control over them. Nor has it any responsibility for or control 
over the searchlights which work in connection with those guns. The 
Royal Flying Corps now has, however, its own searchlights wherever 
home defence machines are maintained. 

“*The defence of the London Area is under the immediate control of the 
Commander-in-Chief for Home Defence: In other areas, subject to his 
general control, it is under that of the army officers in command of the 
particular anti-aircraft defence areas. Those areas are not co-terminous 
with the districts commanded by the officers in charge of home defence 
from attacks other than by aircraft. 

““Tt seems desirable to mention that, while the navy was still solely 
responsible for home defence, Lord Kitchener issued an order that army 
aeroplanes were to render all possible assistance, an order which was very 
willingly obeyed. 

“*The navy have aerodromes for their own purposes along the coast, 
and we think it reasonable to assume, although we have no knowledge on 
the subject, that, now that the army is responsible for home defence, from 
the coast inwards, a similar order has been issued to the navy. 

“* Having regard to the limitations imposed by the number of aeroplanes, 
pilots, and night landing places as yet available, we do not know that, so 
far as the Royal Flying Corps is concerned, anything more can be done. 

“*Tt ought, we think, to be generally known that home defence machines 
and pilots are not now stationed at every aerodrome. It must not be sup- 
posed that, because aeroplanes are seen flying freely day by day from a 
given aerodrome, there are necessarily any aeroplanes kept at that aero- 
drome fit for night flying or any night flying pilots there to fly them. Home 
defence machines, with their pilots, are now grouped at various centers, 
a plan which, after careful consideration, we approve.’ 

“In this report, which covers a dozen large pages in small print, is 
found the following report of the investigation of the complaint that no 
machines went up on the occasion of the raid at Dover by a German 
seaplane over Dover on or about January 31, 1916: 

“*Tt appears that Dover is a Naval War Station, and that the Royal 
Flying Corps merely has a training and mobilizing ground there. On 
the date in question it happened that General Henderson was inspecting 
there. He had just gone into the mess-room when he heard the anti- 
aircraft guns firing. The only portion of the Royal Flying Corps at Dover 
at the time was a half-completed squadron ready to go abroad. Directly 
the guns were heard, the pilot on duty ascended in pursuit of the German 
seaplane, and was immediately followed by two naval machines, and these 
again by another army machine. It appears that the machines went 
up in the opposite direction to Dover, so were not seen by the inhabitants 
of that town. The day was rather misty and the German seaplane 8000 
feet up, so that the British machines were unable to catch it. Another 
allegation was that the anti-aircraft guns fired at the British aeroplanes, 
and there is evidence which points to some rounds having been fired at 
one of the naval machines.’ 

“This brings up both the fact that there is close co-operation between 
the two British air services, and that there is danger of shooting at one’s 
aeroplanes under certain conditions.”—Flying, April, 1917. 


Aircraft Brought Down in 1916—According to official reports, during 
1916 the British destroyed 247 and brought down in a damaged condition 
142 German aeroplanes, and destroyed eight Zeppelins, four of which 
were brought down by aviators and four by anti-aircraft guns. The 
French destroyed 417 and drove down in a damaged condition 195 ma- 
chines. Twenty Zeppelin raids on England, and six on France were 
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reported in 1916. Hundreds of raids by German aeroplanes were reported 
but only 11 cases where the German aviators succeeded in passing the 
three lines on anti-aircraft defences, and dropped bombs on English soil,— 
Flying, April, 1917. 


Optnion oF Jornt ArMy AND Navy Boarp on. AERONAUTIC SERVICE—A 
report from the joint board of officers of the army and navy, relative to the 
development of the aeronautic service, includes the following: 

“1, The board is of the opinion that the development of the aeronautical 
resources of the United States and their application in war to the maximum 
national advantage, can be accomplished best through the formulation of 
plans and regulations for the joint development, organization and operation 
of the aeronautical services of the army and the navy, instead of by the 
separate development of each service within delimited exact areas of 
responsibility. 

“2. While the operations of the aeronautical service of the navy will be 
principally over the water, and those of the army principally over the land, 
it may be said that a war with a first-class power will find the two services 
constantly operating together. The coast line and the water areas adjacent 
thereto will become a theater of joint operations in which the naval aero- 
nautical service will take precedence prior to the accomplishment of an 
invasion, and subsequently the army aeronautical service will take pre- 
cedence if the hostile landing be accomplished, but in either case each 
service will be supplemented and supported by the other. 

“3. For the above reasons the board believes that pilots and observers 
for both services should be trained together, so that each service may 
effectively supplement the other in time of need; that joint training stations 
should be located on or near the coast ; and that in the selection of sites for 
the establishment of the permanent coast stations, careful consideration 
should be given to their suitability for joint occupancy. 

“4. While there is an ample field for each service to proceed along its 
own line in the development of the type of aircraft best suited to meet its 
particular needs, the board believes that the types adopted by the army and 
navy should be as nearly alike as may be consistent with the particular 
service required of each; that the motive machinery and control should be 
standardized ; and that in this development there should be had the mutual 
interchange of ideas and joint co-operation that now obtain in the design 
and construction of the first Zeppelin. The board believes, also, that if 
either service should establish a plant for the construction of aeronautical 
machines or accessories, the other service should be privileged to use it 
under such control as may be deemed necessary by the service construct- 
ing the plant. 

““s. It is believed to be neither practicable nor desirable to specify the 
exact line at which the operations of either service should begin or end, 
although such a line, if drawn, would coincide approximately with the 
coast lines of continental United States and of each of the oversea posses- 
sions; the army operating over the land, the navy over the sea, but each 
extending its operations locally into the other’s area as occasion requires. 
Keeping in mind, however, that the two services will be called upon in many 
cases to act conjointly, their respective responsibilities and spheres of action 
may be defended in general as follows: 


“ Army Responsibility—(a) Aircraft operating in conjunction with 
mobile army. (b) Aircraft required for fire control for coast defences. 
(c) Aircraft required for the defence of fortifications, navy yards, 
arsenals, cities, shipbuilding plants, powder works or other similar im- 
portant utilities, whether public or private, that are located on shore. 

“Navy Responsibility—(a) Aircraft operating in conjunction with the 
fleet. (b) Aircraft operating from shore bases for oversea scouting. 
(c) Aircraft operating under the commandants of naval districts and 
advanced bases. 
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“6, In general it may be said that it is primarily the duty of the army to 
defend harbors, cities, and all manufacturing or other utilities that are 
located on shore, and that it should be charged with the organization of the 
aircraft service for this purpose; and that the operations of the naval 
aeronautical service will be principally over the sea, although it will require 
bases on shore, probably under the commandants of naval districts. It 
should be the duty, however, of the army and naval commandants in 
coastal districts to familiarize themselves with the plans of each other, with 
a view to effective co-operation, both on land and on sea.”—Army and Navy 


Register. 


AvraTIon SitEs.—A joint army-navy board is studying the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts preparatory to the establishment of eight aeronautic stations, 
which, besides having two dirigibles and six or eight seaplanes each for aerial 
patrol work, probably will serve as bases for the new 110-foot coast scout 
boats, of which the navy will order more than 100 in a few days. 

Brigadier General George O. Squier is the head of the board. 

Sixteen dirigibles and a sufficient number of seaplanes already have been 
contracted for, and officers and men for the air service are being selected, 
to be sent to the station at Pensacola, Fla., for training. 

The eight stations will be distributed along the coasts to cover strategic 
areas to be determined by the board. Each will require six officers and 
0 men. 

' The only site already definitely selected is that at Coco Solo, near Colon, 
Canal Zone, for which an appropriation of $1,000,000 to establish a joint 
aviation and submarine base was asked of the last Congress. The project 
is expected to go through at the coming special session. 

Funds for the other stations will also be asked at that time, but the 
department has emergency appropriations sufficient to begin the work at 
once. The dirigibles are to be delivered within four months. 

At present no stations for the Pacific coast are being prepared, although 
the chain of coast patrol bases will be extended along the entire coast line 
as rapidly as machines can be obtained and men trained. 

The immediate plans require the training within the next four months of 
50 officers and 350 men at Pensacola in handling dirigibles. Crews for the 
seaplanes are already under training, but their number will have to be 
increased largely without delay.—Aviation, 4/1. 


James P. Knapp, president of the American Lithographic Company, has 
presented to the navy through Rear Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher, com- 
manding the third naval district, an airplane station to be equipped with 
three hangars and a wireless station on his property at Mastic, on the 
south shore of Long Island. The station was found to be ideally situated 
strategically, being halfway between New York City and Montauk Point, 
which would allow aviators from the station to patrol the whole third 
district —N. VY. Times, 4/15. 


Navy Diricitstes.—By permission of the Secretary of the Navy the fol- 
lowing description of the Blimp dirigible balloons, which the B. F. Goodrich 
Company is building as rapidly as possible for the government so that they 
may be available for war scout work, is made public: 

“The shape of the envelope of the Blimp dirigible somewhat resembles 
that of a cigar. The entire length, from tip to tip, will be 160 feet and the 
maximum diameter 31.5 feet, but the maximum width over the tail fins will 
be 36.2 feet. This huge envelope will displace 77,000 cubic feet. 

“ Suspended from the envelope will be a rigidly built car, spacious enough 
to carry a pilot, an observer, the necessary accessories for determining 
altitude, speed, etc., and a 100-horsepower gasoline motor of the latest 
improved type. Provision is also made for carrying ballast, which, when 
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Snowe out, will enable the dirigible to reach an altitude of 7500 feet with 
safety. 

“These dirigibles are to be so constructed that the maximum speed of 
45 miles per hour is attainable at an altitude of 600 feet, and this speed 
may be maintained for 10 hours. They can also endure 16 hours of flying 
a he cruising speed of 35 miles per hour, which permits a range of 560 
miles, 

“ Including the weight of the pilot and observer and their equipment, the 
estimated weight of the dirigible is 5275 pounds. The total weight of 
ballast is only 601 pounds, 390 being water and 211 pounds of sand. This 
total weight of 5275 pounds is divided by the government engineers into 
two classes, known as ‘ penalty weight’ and ‘useful load.’ The first men- 
tioned covers only the dirigible and its mechanical equipment, which is 
specified at 3334 pounds. The ‘useful load’ includes the pilot and observer, 
their instruments, radio, fuel, oil and water, together with the sand and 
water ballast and the maximum weight of this is set at 1941 pounds. 

“Some idea of the development of power plants for dirigibles is gained 
from the fact that only 568 pounds is allowed for the combined weight of 
the engine, mufflers, radiator, water, propeller and hub. In the early stages 
of gasoline engine manufacture the old single-cylinder motor alone nearly 
approached this weight. 

“The car used in these dirigibles will greatly resemble that of the ordi- 
nary aeroplane, except that it is so constructed that for strategic or other 
reasons the pilot may light upon a body of water. This is made possible by 
attaching skids of ash, to which are securely fastened large waterproof 
cylinders of fabric stuffed with kapok fiber, which afford the requisite 
buoyancy. Ample room is provided in the car for the pilot and observer, as 
well as the compact power plant, and both compartments are well protected 
from FAP weather. The weight of the car less its equipment will be 436 
pounds. 

These dirigibles, for which the Goodrich Company is under contract 
with the government, will be built complete in its Akron factories, so that 
when they reach their destination they will be ready for immediate trial 
flights—N. Y. Times, 4/1. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Piers FOR STATEN IsLanp.—It is announced that work has been begun on 
the construction of three large piers at Staten Island, New York. The 
piers will be more than 1000 feet in length and capable of accommodating 
at the same time 10 ocean freighters with a combined capacity of 100,000 
tons. 


Mopern SuHiPps FoR CoMMERCE.—Major General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, was requested formally by President Wilson 
to-day to take charge of the building of 1000 wooden ships for foreign 
commerce. 

The greatest importance is attached to the scheme of the Shipping Board 
for building wooden ships which has been approved by the President and 
the Council of National Defence. The entire resources of available ship- 
building yards are to be used. 

The President earnestly hopes that General Goethals will undertake 
the work, and if he does, he will be placed in general charge with unlimited 
authority to organize the building facilities. 

The Shipbuilding Board has $50,000,000 at its disposal for the construc- 
tion and purchase of vessels, and it is estimated that beginning early in the 
fall ships at the rate of 200,000 tons a month can be turned out. 

In 1916 the United States had 500,000 tons of shipping in the trans- 
atlantic trade. During a meeting of railroad executives the question was 
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taken up of making arrangements so that ships now on the great lakes and 
in the coastwise trade can be utilized for ocean going commerce. Under 
such a scheme, to be put into effect only as rapidly as the railroads can 
provide facilities to take the place of the lakes and coastwise shipping, it is 
estimated that the present transatlantic tonnage of the United States can be 
doubled, and possibly trebled. 

Officials have impressed on the railroad executives the danger of the 
submarine menace, and have laid stress on the fact that by greatly increas- 
ing the transatlantic shipping tonnage the work of submarines can be 
counterbalanced. 

The use of German merchant ships now in American harbors will add 
approximately 600,000 tons to the supply of the United States. Estimates 
are being made on the cost of repairing the damaged machinery of the 
vessels—N. Y. Herald, 4/12. 


It has been announced that the construction of seven steamers of a total 
gross tonnage of 19,000, has been contracted for by the Toledo Shipbuild- 
ing Co., of Toledo, Ohio. All are full canal-size steamers of the Nor- 
wegian type and are to be used in coastwise trade. The contracts call for 
a speed of 10 knots. 


Newport News SHIPBUILDING CompANy.—That the plant of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. will not change ownership, but 
will be continued under the present management, is the statement author- 
ized by the president, Homer L. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson says that the 
options held on the plant have not been exercised and that the yard has 
now been taken off the market and will not be disposed of.—Shipping 
Illustrated, 4/7. 


CHESTER SHIPBUILDING CoMPpANY.—Negotiations have been completed 
for the sale of the Chester Shipbuilding Company to a British syndicate, 
according to reports in circulation in Chester, Pa. The purchase price is 
understood to be $3,000,000, estimated as a profit of 200 per cent on the 
original investment. The plans of the new owners are said to include the 
enlargement of the yard and the construction on an extensive scale of 
steamers for the transatlantic trade. The name of Andrew Weir, of 
London, has been mentioned in connection with the transaction, but no 
confirmation of the reports can be obtained from any of the parties inter- 
ested. The Chester Shipbuilding Company was organized about a year 
ago to take over the old Roach plant at Chester.—Shipping Illustrated, 3/31. 


New Companies.—During March this year the following shipping com- 
panies were formed: The Franco-American Steamship Company, with 
$5,000,000 authorized capital; the France and Canada Steamship Company, 
with $4,000,000 capital; the Lone Star Ship Building Company, $2,000,000, 
and the National Seamless Boat Company, $1,000,000.—Marine Journal, 


4/7. 


Bomgs Founp 1n CoaL.—A report from Buenos Ayres says that on the 
voyage from New York to Rio Janeiro a bomb was found in the coal of the 
Lamport and Holt liner Tennyson. According to the newspapers, eight 
bombs were discovered in the coal cargo of the Norwegian ship Alderny, 
during her trip from New. York.—Shipping Illustrated, 4/7. 


GERMANS CONVICTED OF DAMAGING MERCHANTMEN.—Captain Charles von 
Kleist and five other Germans employed as engineers on board the North 
German Lloyd steamship Friedrich der Grosse, were found guilty by a fed- 
eral jury April 2 of conspiracy to destroy merchant ships sailing from Amer- 
ican ports by means of fire bombs. The men had been on trial for two weeks. 
Although they stoutly maintained that they knew nothing of the alleged 
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plot, the jury took but 50 minutes to find all six of them guilty. The 
convicted men, besides Von Kleist, are Karl Schmidt, chief engineer of the 
Friedrich der Grosse, and Ernst Becker, Frederick Kerbade, George 
Praedel and Wilhelm Parades, assistant engineers on board the vessel. 
The defence asserted that the men did not know what they were doing 
when they manufactured and handled shells for Dr. Walther Scheele, 
alleged to be the chief conspirator, and that even if they did know their 
offence was political rather than criminal. Judge Van Fleet interrupted 
to say that such an argument was without merit.—Shipping /llustrated, 4/7. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Attempts To THWART Our Nava Poticy.—It is probable that enemy 
submarines will make sporadic attacks upon our men-of-war and mer- 
chantmen off the Atlantic coast of the United States primarily for the 
purpose of so frightening the American public that demands will be 
made from all sections of the coast for the presence of additional men-of- 
war at times when naval strategy will require their presence elsewhere. 
But it is to be hoped that our people will be ready when the time comes to 
make the necessary sacrifices, and that they will not make selfish appeals 
that will impede the operations deemed essential to bring the war to a 
speedy and successful termination. 


Z1G-ZaG Course To Avoip SURMARINES.—An interesting address by Com- 
modore Lionel Halsey at the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Imperial 
Merchant Service Guild was chiefly interesting for an analysis given by 
the Fourth Sea Lord of attacks by torpedo on merchant ships without 
warning. Out of 32 attacks, he said, 27 were successful, 22 of the ships 
being sunk and five damaged and beached. Of the five unsuccessful 
attacks, in two the torpedo missed ahead, in one it missed astern, and in 
two the periscope was sighted and the torpedo avoided. The important 
point to note is that, according to Commodore Halsey, out of the 27 attacks, 
in 21 cases the ships were not zig-zagging. There could be no stronger 
testimony to the importance of merchant ships within dangerous areas 
resorting to frequent changes of course and speed as a means of baffling 
the U-boats. The Fourth Sea Lord expressed the hope that the infor- 
mation he had given would be circulated, so that every captain of a ship 
leaving the British Isles might be able to see what happened, as it was a 
very good example of the vital importance of zig-zagging with discretion. 
It would certainly seem that in many cases the adoption of such tactics 
is as valuable as the possession of a gun— The Army and Navy Ga- 
cette, 3/17. 


ANTI-SUBMARINE DEPARTMENTS.—Sir Edward Carson’s announcement 
on February 21 that the Admiralty had established an Anti-Submarine 
Department has been followed by moves in this direction both in Italy and 
france. On March 6 an official decree was published in Rome “ unifying 
the various services concerned with the defence of sea traffic against sub- 
marines and placing them under the direction of an admiral.” The function 
of the new department, it was stated, will include the effective arming 
of merchant ships, and the award of money prizes to those who sink or 
disable an enemy submarine. In the course of a speech in the Chamber 
last Saturday, Admiral Corsi, describing the measures Italy was taking, 
said: 

“ We have armed numerous coast places and have organized a coastguard 
service and methods of chasing submarines, as well as barriers and other 
defensive works. The depth of our seas does not permit an extensive use 
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of nets, which have given excellent results elsewhere. About 200 small 
vessels have been employed in the Otranto Channel for some months. 
The methods of defence will be still further improved by the employment 
of numerous aeroplane squadrons and small airships. 

“Sixty per cent of Italian mercantile marine is already armed, and soon 
all our merchant ships will be armed and will have wireless apparatus.”— 
The Army and Navy Gazette, 3/17. 

The Scientific American, commenting on the submarine menace, says: 

“In war, perhaps more than in any other contest of strength, it is 
perilous to underestimate the resources and strength of the enemy. That 
is one of the truisms which are so true that we are in danger of overlook- 
ing them altogether. Thus, in regard to the German submarine campaign, 
we note that there is a tendency to underestimate its potential danger to 
the Allies, and therefore, in the event of its success, to ourselves. 

“Tt is generally believed that the submarine-infested areas are so com- 
pletely covered by the anti-submarine fleets of the Allies, that the strength 
of the German attack is constantly being weakened by very large losses; 
but if we analyze the testimony, and apply to it the cold criticism which 
we would use in any other enterprise; in other words, if we brush aside 
unauthenticated rumors and confine ourselves entirely to official statements, 
we shall find that the Allied governments have never made any definite 
statement whatsoever as to the number of German and Austrian sub- 
marines that have been captured or sunk. 

“Tt is only recently that this journal has been able to obtain a conserva- 
tive estimate, in quarters where reliable statistics are available; and we 
are informed that a total loss of one hundred would be, if anything, an 
over-statement of the truth. This figure includes many boats which were 
supposed to be lost because they were believed to have been heavily hit 
by shell-fire. 

“For some months we have had a growing conviction, based upon a 
very close study of the campaign, that the submarine lossés were not nearly 
so large as represented and that with the growth in size, speed and sea- 
keeping qualities of the submarine, the problem of meeting and breaking 
up the so-called blockade is becoming increasingly difficult. 

“It is our belief that at the time of the Jutland fight, when the German 
High Seas Fleet was driven back, with heavy losses and-in a badly battered 
condition, to its naval bases, Germany, realizing the hopelessness of any 
attempt to defeat or break through the British fleet, determined to cease 
all work upon the construction of capital ships and bend its whole ship- 
and-engine building capacity to the creation of a great fleet of submarines 
for war upon enemy and neutral commerce. Saving and except that this 
was an utterly illegal form of warfare, the Germans were perfectly right 
in stating that herein lay their ‘last chance of victory.’ For it is a fact 
that, granted a sufficiently large fleet of submarines, the Allies can be, if 
not starved, at least so hampered by a shortage of food and raw materials 
for the manufacture of guns, shells and military equipment, that they will 
be unable to win such an absolute victory as to enable them to dictate the 
terms of peace. This is the situation as Germany sees it to-day. She has 
stated that it is her purpose to force the Allies to a compromise peace, and 
whether she can do it or not depends first and last upon her ability to set 
afloat and man, within a definite period of time, the thousand or more 
submarines which would enable her thus to bring the Allies to their knees. 

“What is the German submarine-building capacity? Is it sufficient to 
enable her, say within a year, to build, equip and man a thousand or 
twelve hundred boats? Nobody outside of Germany can answer that 
question; but the Scientific American believes that she is probably well 
able to do this, provided, of course, that she is not herself brought to her 
knees through collapse of her finances, through starvation, or by the 
absolute overthrow of her armies. 
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“Of course, the only plan by which Germany could build a thousand 
submarines in a year, would be by what has come to be known as the manu- 
facturing method, of which a notable example is found in the great Ford 
plant at Detroit. It is pretty safe to say that she has adopted a standard 
type of craft, the details of which are based upon the experience of the 
past two and a half years, and that she has enlisted the whole of her 
shipbuilding plants, public and private, and a corresponding number of her 
engine-building firms, in this work. 

“We have made investigation of the capacity of the German yards as 
regards building ways, and it discloses the interesting fact that, without 
laying down any additional ways, she could have under construction at 
any given time about 530 submarines of the size of the U-53 which came to 
Newport last year. The 800-ton submarine requires about 30 feet of clear 
width in order to allow a working space around the hull, and its length is 
something under 250 feet. Each of the three 625-foot dry-docks at 
Wilhelmshaven, for instance, would permit of the construction of six 
submarines on its floor, and eight boats could be constructed in each of the 
larger docks, 822 feet in length. Also the floating docks, of which the 
Germans have so many, would form excellent building ways. The smaller 
dry-docks, 500 feet or less in length, and the floating docks would take two, 
three or four submarines, as the case might be. Moreover, ways suitable 
for submarine construction can be built rapidly on foreshore or riverbank, 
and the actual shipping and dock-yard capacity, so far as building ways is 
concerned, could quickly be doubled. If the Germans thought fit, they could 
have a thousand submarines under construction at the same time. 

“The limiting factor as to time-capacity, however, would not be the 
provision of ways, or even the construction of the hulls, but rather the 
rapid construction of the internal equipment. Of this the engines would 
present the least difficulty ; for Germany is the great Diesel-engine country, 
and if they extended themselves in a concerted effort of this kind, the 
leading heavy-oil engine builders, such as Krupps, the Emden Works, 
the Augsburg Works and the Neuremburg Works, reinforced by less 
known firms and the large number of engineering plants which could be 
requisitioned for this work, would be well able to take care of the demand. 
The principal difficulty would be to supply the special apparatus in the way 
of periscopes, gyroscopic compasses and the other mechanical details, which 
must be of the very finest workmanship and require special knowledge and 
skill. Germany, however, is famous for her optical work, and unless 
there is a shortage of the materials required, the instrument makers should 
be able to keep pace with the shipbuilder and the builder of engines. 

“As to the time for construction, one large shipbuilding firm in this 
country has assured us that if its plant were doing nothing else, it could 
turn out a submarine of the German type in five months’ time. Our Naval 
Construction Corps estimates that it would take seven months. If Ger- 
many is concentrating her whole shipbuilding resource upon the task, 
we believe that six months might be taken as a fair average. t 

“The Central Powers may have 200 submarines afloat (and we think it 
is possible that they may have many more than that) and if, as is more 
than likely, they have some 500 on the ways at the present time, this would 
mean that in six months they would have 700 U-boats available, and 1200 
by next spring. 

“But the crews? The German naval personnel numbers over 150,000 
men. Her idle battleships can supply all the men required to man the 
submarines as they are successively set afloat. : 

“Here, as we see it, is the immediate danger point in this great conflict 
into which we have now entered. It is here that we should apply, and 
should at once apply our whole effort. If we refuse to do this, and elect to 
fight a purely defensive war, and the Allies should have to make a peace 
favorable to Germany, we may ultimately find ourselves face to face with 
the High-Seas Fleet of Germany, and the veteran armies, ten millions 
strong, of the four nations of the Central Powers.—Scientific Amert- 


can, 4/7. 
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A British naval officer writing on the submarine warfare states his views 
in the Army and Navy Gazette as follows: 

“Tt could be wished that the people of this country had by now thoroughly 
realized the seriousness and danger of the proposition of which the U- 
boat and mine campaign is the more prominent factor. It will not be for 
want of warning if they have not so realized it, for, one after the other, 
Sir John Jellicoe, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George, have in 
pregnant speeches emphasized the fact. The Prime Minister, dealing with 
the necessity for economy in food, has stated that our stocks of provisions 
are alarmingly low. The First Lord of the Admiralty has with praise- 
worthy candor revealed sufficiently the extent of the submarine and 
mining menace to show how this is affecting, to our immediate detriment 
and peril, the carrying tonnage upon which we rely for replenishing and 
supplementing those stocks. The First Sea Lord also, by his appeal to the 
men in the shipyards, has pointed out the urgent need for replacing, with 
the least possible delay, the victims of the German under-water warfare. 
It behoves everyone, individually and collectively, to respond patriotically 
and wholeheartedly to the calls thus made by those who are best acquainted 
with the imminence and magnitude of the danger. The navy will in time 
meet the threat of the submarine and the mine, but it has not yet done so, 
as the First Lord said a week ago, and it is possible that before the 
measures of repression have fructified and become completely successful 
the losses may be greater than they have been hitherto. Sir Edward Carson 
let in the light upon the extent of the peril when he described how it had 
been necessary to sweep up mines laid off the Cape of Good Hope, the Gulf 
of Aden and Colombo. He illustrated, also, the task which lies before our 
seamen by pointing out that in the North Sea there are a quarter of a 
million of square miles, in the Atlantic there are 30 millions, and in the 
Indian Ocean nearly as many, while in the Pacific there are nearly 70 
millions. All these vast areas of water have to be continually scoured for 
the dangers which may lurk in them, imperilling the lives of the navigators 
and the property entrusted to their care—not only the seamen of the Allied 
Powers, but those of neutral powers using the seas upon their lawful 
occasions. .... 

“The announcement of the loss of the transport Mendi, which was made 
in the Cape Parliament March 9 by the Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, reveals a mishap which was not due in any way to enemy 
action, but was the result of those ever-present hazards of the sea which 
demand their toll from the men who use the waters. The Mendi was sunk 
very early on the morning of February 21, off the Isle of Wight, through 
colliding with another vessel, and 615 men of the South African Native 
Labor Contingent, with 10 Europeans, lost their lives. In the whole two 
and a half years of war this appears to be the first fatal mishap to a 
British transport from collision. All the seven other British transports, 
the loss of which has been officially announced, were destroyed by sub- 
marine. There was the Royal Edward, sunk in the A2gean on August 4, 
1915, with the loss of a thousand lives. On September 19 the Ramazan, 
also in the AZgean, was sunk by shell fire from a submarine, and 300 Indian 
troops were drowned. In the following month came the news of the 
sinking of a third transport in the A2gean, the Marquette, with a loss of 90 
lives. Then on November 3, 1915, the Woodfield was sunk off the coast of 
Morocco, but only six men were killed and 14 wounded. During 1916 the 
only transport losses officially announced were those of the Franconia, on 
October 4, and the Russian, on December 14. Both were sunk in the 
Mediterranean, and both vessels were empty at the time. On January 1, 
1917, the /vernia was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, with the loss of 85 
from the rank and file on board her. Apart from this total of eight British 
transports destroyed, three others were attacked by enemy craft, but 
escaped with some casualties. These were the Manitou, which was fired 
upon by a Turkish torpedo-boat on April 17, 1915; the Mercian, shelled 
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by a submarine on November 3, 1915; and the Southland, torpedoed on 
September 2, 1915. Remembering that, as Sir Edward Carson said last 
month, there had been moved up to October 30 last 8,000,000 men, with 
9,420,000 tons of supplies, 1,000,000 sick and wounded, 1,000,000 horses and 
mules, and 47,504,000 gallons of petrol, the comparatively few untoward 
incidents connected with the work show conclusively that it was a triumph 
for organization, discipline and seamanship, of which the Empire may well 
be proud.”—The Army and Navy Gazette, 3/17. 


David Lloyd George, speaking before the American Luncheon Club in 
London, April 13, said: 


“Tam in the position, in the happy position, of being, I think, the first 
Prime Minister of the crown who, speaking on behalf of the people of this 
country, could salute the American nation as comrades in arms. I am glad 
not only because of the stupendous resources which this great nation will 
bring to the succor of the Allies, but I rejoice as a democrat that the advent 
of the United States into this war gives the final stamp to the character of 
the conflict as a struggle against military autocracy throughout the world. 
That was the note that rang through the great deliverance of President 
Wilson. 

“ Not ‘ Monarchical Swashbucklers.—The United States of America, of 
a noble tradition, never broken, never have engaged in a war except of 
liberty. This is the greatest struggle for liberty that they have ever em- 
barked upon. I am not at all surprised, when one recollects the wars of 
the past, that America took its time to make up its mind about the character 
of this struggle in Europe. Most of the great wars in the past were waged 
for dynastic aggrandizement and for conquest. It is no wonder that when 
this great war started there were some elements of suspicion still lurking 
in the minds of the people of the United States of America that there were 
many who thought perhaps that the kings were at their old tricks. I think 
they somewhat, perhaps, regarded it as in the nature of a conspiracy of 
monarchical swashbucklers. That the United States of America has made 
up its mind finally makes it abundantly clear to the world that this is no 
struggle of that character, but a great fight for human liberty. 

“ They naturally did not know at first what we had endured in Europe 
for years from this military caste—it had never reached as far as the 
United States of America. Prussia is not a democracy. The Kaiser 
promises that it will be a democracy after the war. I think he is right. 
But Prussia not merely is not a democracy; Prussia was not a state; Prussia 
was an army. It had its great institutions, it had its great universities, it 
had developed its science. All these were subordinate to the one great 
predominant purpose of an all-conquering army to enslave the world. The 
army was the spear point of Prussia—the rest was the gilded haft. 

“ That is what we had to deal with in this old outworn country. It was 
an army that in recent times had waged three wars, all of conquest, and the 
incessant tramp of its legions through the streets of Prussia, on the parade 
ground of Prussia, had gone to the Prussian head. The Kaiser, when he 
witnessed it on a grand scale at his reviews, got drunk with the sound of it. 

“ The Hindenburg Line.—The most characteristic of all Prussian institu- 
tions is the Hindenburg line. What is a Hindenburg line? A Hindenburg 
line is a line drawn on territories of other people, warning them that the 
inhabitants of those territories shall not cross it at peril of their lives. 
That line has been thrown across Europe for 50 years in many lands. 

“ But Europe, after enduring this for generations, made up its mind at 
last that the Hindenburg line must be drawn along the legitimate frontiers 
of Germany. 

“This has been an undoubted fight for the emancipation of Europe and 
the emancipation of the world. It was at first hard for the people of 
America who tried to appreciate that. Germany never had interfered in a 
single step with their freedom. But at last they have daily to endure the 
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same experience. Americans were told they were not to be allowed to 
cross and recross the Atlantic except at their peril. American ships were 
sunk without warning. American citizens were drowned without apology, 
as a matter of German right. 

“ At first Americans could not believe it. They could not think it possible 
that any sane people could behave in that manner, and they tolerated it 
once, and they tolerated it twice, until at last it became clear that the Ger- 
mans really meant it. Then America acted and acted promptly. 

“The Hindenburg line was drawn along the shores of America and 
Americans were told they must not cross it, and America said, ‘What is 
this?’ America said, ‘The place for that line is not the Atlantic, but on 
the Rhine, and we mean to roll it up.’ And they have started. 

“There are two great facts which clinch the argument that this is a 
struggle for freedom. The first is the fact that America has come in. She 
would not have come in otherwise. The second is the Russian revolution. 

“T have been asking myself the question: Why did Germany deliberately, 
in the third year of the war, provoke America to this declaration and to this 
action? Deliberately! Resolutely! The answer has been afforded by 
General von Hindenburg himself in a very remarkable interview which 
appeared in the press. 

“He depended really upon one of two things, namely, that the submarine 
campaign could have destroyed international shipping to such an extent that 
England would have been put out of business before America was ready. 
According to his computation America could not be ready for 12 months. 
He does not know America. He is confident in the alternative that when 
America is ready at the end of 12 months with her army she will have no 
ships to transport an army to the field of battle. In General von Hinden- 
burg’s words, America carries no weight. He means that she has no ships 
to carry weight. It is not wise always to assume that even the German 
general staff, as has happened so often, have made calculations that they 
have no right to make, and therefore it behooves the whole of the Allies, 
Great Britain and America notably, to see that that reckoning of General 
von Hindenburg is false reckoning. 

“The road to victory, the guarantee of victory, the absolute assurance of 
victory has to be found in one word—ships—and a second word—ships— 
and a third word—ships. With that keenness which characterizes your 
nation I see that they fully realize that, and I see to-day that they have 
already made arrangements to build ships by the thousand—r1000 3000- 
tonners for the Atlantic. 

“T believe that the Germans and their military advisers are already 
beginning to realize that this is another of their miscalculations, which is 
going to lead them to disaster and ruin. 

“You will pardon me for just emphasizing that we are a slow people— 
slow and blundering, but we get there. You get there sooner. That is why 
I am glad to see you in. 

“We have been in this business for three years. We have made, as we 
generally do, every blunder. In consequence we have got through every 
blunder. Now we are right out on the course. May I respectfully suggest 
that it is worth a good deal to study our blunders so as to begin where we 
are now, not where we were three years ago. In war, time is everything, 
time has a tragic significance. The step which we are taking to-day may 
lead to a sure victory; taking it to-morrow may avert disaster. 

“* Bad Day for Autocracy.—America has helped us even to win the 
battle of Arras. She has been making guns, making ammunition, supplying 
us with fuel, supplying us with shell, and she has got all of that organization 
and has got that wonderful fertile adaptability and resourcefulness of the 
great people who inhabit that great country. 

“Tt was a bad day for the military autocracy in Prussia when it 
challenged the great republic of the west. 
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“We know America and we also know that now she has said it she will 
do it. She will wage a strong and successful war, and there is something 
more important—she will insure beneficent peace. 

“T am the last man in the world, knowing for three years what our 
difficulties have been, what our anxieties have been and what our fears 
have been; I am the last man in the world to say that the succor which is 
given us from America is not in itself something to rejoice at and to rejoice 
at greatly. But I also say that I can see more in the knowledge that 
America is going to win a right to be at the conference table when the terms 
of peace are discussed. That conference will settle the destiny of nations 
and the course of human life for God knows how many ages.”—N, Y, 
Herald, 4/14. 


Sea Power.—That Germany placed too much reliance upon militarism 
and failed to appreciate the value of sea power is now apparent to even the 
lay mind for, as Author Pollen writing in Land and Water, March 22, says, 
“it is sea power that has thwarted the militarism of Germany. It is sea 
power that has made it possible for her inhabitants to maintain the 
country’s (Great Britain’s) strength and supplies for a long war; it is sea 
power, therefore, that stands out to-day as the chief obstacle to the success 
of the conspiracy of the Central Powers of 1914.” 

“ Sea power,” continues Mr. Pollen, “ just because it is sea force, exists 
and has its being on an element that is outside the nation. The vast uni- 
verse of the ocean is a neutral world, where all nations meet and consort 
in equality and peace, where the tradition of mutual help in the exposure to 
common danger has bred a certain chivalry unknown and strange to land 
warfare. 

“Tt is curious that navies, whose power of secret movement had made 
them so often capable of effecting the strategic surprise denied to armies, 
must nevertheless do their work in peace and war under a surveillance so 
public as to keep them constantly at the bar of the public opinion of the 
world. It is this that explains how it is that sea war, from the earliest 
times, has been strictly subject to law. Long before any usages were agreed 
upon by civilized nations for the conduct of armies in the field, anyone 
injured by an armed ship, in peace or war, had, by the common consent of 
all nations a remedy in the courts of the nation responsible for that ship’s 
action. Thus was formed the traditional association of the two ideas, 
sea power and justice. Now justice is the first step towards, and is in- 
separable from, personal and political freedom. And this is why it seems 
not far fetched to connect a revolt from an autocracy maintained by 
military power alone, with the association of Russia with such a country 
as Great Britain, whose world position was derived from her sea power, 
which stands primarily for freedom, because of its long identity with, and 
long control by, the principles of justice as enforced by law. 

“In the light of these obvious principles it is all the more difficult to 
understand the effort which is being made in certain quarters in America 
to advocate the German theory of the ‘ Freedom of the Seas.’ 

“This cry, in the mouths of Germans, is but the whine of the trapped 
criminal. To the Americans, it is part of the tradition of that country’s 
aloofness from the things that concern the rest of the world. It is in- 
telligible enough that America should have had no interest in European 
quarrels where they seemed merely selfish or dynastic and, to protest 
against war taking any toll of her harmless commerce in such a case, was 
an obvious thing to do. But now that America is forced into war through 
the abuse of sea power, by a nation that pretending the freedom of the sea 
is its object, is in reality at war against all freedom. I venture to think that 
the unreality of this shibboleth will become evident, and without argu- 
ment. For the true freedom of the seas depends upon the reign of justice, 
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and the last three years have shown, that but for sea power, justice must 
have perished off the earth.” 


Pustic Orrntion.—That raids both from the sea and from the air are 
primarily for the purpose of arousing public apprehension which would 
demand a change of naval policy is discussed by a British naval officer in 
The Army and Navy Gasette (British), March 24, who says: 

“Tt is just as well that the nation should recognize the meaning of these 
pinpricks and that their main object is to effect an alteration of naval or 
military policy in response to public apprehension. The German project 
is based on a misunderstanding of the British people. Yet it is useful to 
recall the fact that when the Midlands were raided from the air there was 
an outcry for protection and certain appeals for local defence were also 
made when their towns were shelled by some of the dwellers on the east 
coast. The manner in which these appeals were received by the authorities 
may also be recalled to mind. Mr. Churchill refused definitely to make 
any change, but Mr. Balfour appeared to take a somewhat different view 
and aroused criticism when he seemed to be inclined to provide some 
measure of local protection. Since that date there have been no more 
appeals of the kind, not because the inhabitants of Kent are more courageous 
than those of East Ang slia, but people generally having more knowledge 
have also a better appreciation of the situation. 


CURRENT NAVAL AND PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. March.—Field Fortification I. April—The Age for 
Universal Military Training, by E. Orton. Machine-Gun Combat Firing. 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN. March 31.—Twenty Years’ Development of the 
Holland Submarine. 


Century Macazine. April—Can We Defend the Panama Canal?, by 
a Naval Expert. 


Attantic Montuiy. April—The United States and the League otf 
Peace, by H. N. Brailsford. 


Review or Reviews. April—What May Happen in the Pacific, by H. C. 
Douglas. Japan and America, by Payson J. Treat. 


Current History (N. Y. Times). April.—Naval Power in the Present 
War (Battle of Jutland), by Lieut. C. C. Gill. Comparative Strength of 
Navies To-day (Part II), by T. G. Frothingham. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. March—The Organization of the 
Empire, by H. Samuel, M.P. Leagues to Enforce Peace. 


CONTEMPORARY REvIEW. March—Wheat Supplies of the United King- 
dom, by Lord Sheffield. Armed Pacificism, by Sir John MacDonnell. 


Unitep Service MacAzine. March.—The Laws and Wages of War, by 
H. H. L. Bellot. 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
Rivista MarittiMA (Italy). January.—Naval Programs and Prophecies 
in the Light of the War. Submarines and the Laws of Maritime Warfare, 
by J. A. Rosso. 
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NORTH SEA AND BRITISH CHANNEL 
ZEEBRUGGE SUBMARINE Base.—A military expert commenting in the New 
York Times of April 15, says that the British objective is undoubtedly 
Douai and as this “is the key to French and Belgian territory to the north 
and is the base which feeds this territory” success at this point would 


force the Germans east of Zeebrugge to sacrifice the Zeebrugge submarine 


base. 


“U-30” INTERNED.—Another German submarine stranded off the Dutch 
coast and has been interned. She is described as the U-30, of about 350 
tons, with a crew variously reported as numbering from 14 to 25. _ The 
boat went aground on the morning of February 23 between Dom- 
burg and Westkapelle, on the island of Walcheren. A Dutch officer 
boarded her and removed the wireless apparatus, and on Monday it was 
officially announced from The Hague that the boat had been disarmed and 
would be interned. She left at 6 p. m., March 25, for Veere, on the east 
side of Walcheren Island. The crew will probably be confined at Bergen- 
op-Zoom.—Army and Navy Gazette, 3/3. 


SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN SuccesSFUL.—The New York Herald prints the 


following : 

“Tn a confidential statement to the Reichstag Main Committee, as re- 
ported in a telegram from Berlin, Vice Admiral von Capelle, German 
Minister of the Navy, said all expectations regarding the submarine war 
had been realized to the fullest extent. 

“The total of tonnage officially reported as having been sunk in February, 
amounting to 781,500, was destroyed in spite of unfavorable weather and 
ice floes. There were the best prospects for the future, he asserted, all the 
more because the number of submarines in active service was increasing 
constantly and because these craft were always becoming more efficient. 

“All the reports in hostile and neutral newspapers regarding the destruc- 
tion of submarines were false, continued Admiral von Capelle. On the 
contrary the losses remained at a lower level than had originally been esti- 
mated, while the increase in.the number of submarines for active service 
in February and March had exceeded the losses by far. 

“ According to the reports received to date the month of March promised 
very well, the Minister stated, although everywhere in the barred zone 
there had lately been perceptible a decrease in shipping, the submarines 
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having encountered far fewer vessels. This was chiefly to be ascribed to 
the attitude of neutrals. 

“ The navy, said Admiral von Capelle as quoted in the telegram, received 
with pleasure the fact that neutral shipping had avoided the barred zone. 
The sinking of neutral vessels was a painful task for the German naval 
forces, but one ‘which was absolutely necessary. The navy, he added. 
hoped that the urgent warning against navigation of the barred zone would 
more and more be understood and heeded in neutral shipping circles. 

“Germany’s enemies, especially, Great Britain, Admiral von Capelle de- 
clared, had tried with every means—by compulsion, chicanery and false 
promises, by concealing their losses and by false statements regarding 
losses of German submarines—to induce neutrals to continue their imports 
to Great Britain and to risk their lives for the British. Of the losses he 
could afford, he said, to let the facts speak for themselves.” 


Arr Ratp on Lonpon.—It has been announced that Zeppelins made a raid 
on London and the southeastern counties of England during the night of 
March 16. According to the British official report, no lives were lost and 
no damage was done. This was the first appearance of Zeppelins over 
England since November 27, 1916, when two raiding airships were shot 
down by the British off the north coast. 


SEARCHLIGHTS Assist ZEPPELIN Ratpers.—An Associated Press despatch 
from Amsterdam to the New York Herald, dated March 109, says: 

“A telegram received from Berlin says it has been learned from an 
authoritative source that the airships which made a raid in England on the 
night of March 16 observed 50 to 60 searchlights within the London area. 
By the aid of the searchlights the airships were bombarded severely, but 
without effect, with incendiary projectiles. 

“ British airmen also took part in the attacks, the telegram says, but did 
not approach close to the airships. The men in the Zeppelin crews could 
see the hostile aeroplanes distinctly. Although the lights in London were 
darkened, they were able to observe the city clearly. 

“The airships were sought for vainly by searchlights of the Thames 
defences and British outposts. 

“ During the journey back a heavy storm arose.” 


BritisH Destroyers SuNK.—According to an official announcement made 
in London, German destroyers made a raid on the Kentish coast early in 
the morning of March 18 causing slight material damage. The Admiralty 
issued the following statement concerning thereto: 


“Enemy destroyers shelled the undefended watering place of Ramsgate 
on Saturday night. They retired hurriedly before our local forces and 
escaped in the darkness. It was not possible to ascertain the damage 
inflicted on them. 

“At almost the same time enemy destroyers engaged one of our de- 
stroyers on patrol to the eastward of the Straits of Dover, sinking her 
with a torpedo. She returned the fire, using torpedoes and guns. The 
result is not known. There were eight survivors from the crew. All the 
officers were drowned. 

“A second British destroyer was torpedoed but not seriously damaged 
while picking up the survivors from the first. A British merchant vessel 
in ag northern part of the Downs was sunk by a torpedo during Saturday 
night.” 


The British Admiralty announced on March 27, 1917, that a British 
destroyer recently struck a mine in the Channel and sank. Four officers 
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and 17 men were saved. Another destroyer sank March 27 after a collision 
with a steamer. One man was lost. There were no other casualties.— 
Army and Navy Journal, 3/31. 


Moewe.—The German auxiliary cruiser Moewe, which recently returned 
safely to a German port from a second raiding trip in the Atlantic, sank 
26 vessels all told —Army and Navy Journal, 3/31. 


Suip Losses.—The British hospital ship Asturias was torpedoed March 
20, 1917, without warning, it was officially announced on March 27 and 
31 persons were killed and 12 are missing. The statement also says that 
the Asturias was steaming with all navigating lights | and with all proper 
distinguishing Red Cross signs visibly illuminated. “The torpedoing of 
this hospital ship,” say the official statement, ‘‘is included in the list of 
achievements by U-boats as reported in a German wireless press message 
March 26,” 

During the week ending March 25, 2314 ships over 160 tons net arrived 
at ports in the United Kingdom, according to an official statement issued 
on March 29. During the same period 2433 vessels of over 160 tons net 
sailed from ports in the United Kingdom. These figures are exclusive of 
fishing vessels and local shipping, Eighteen British merchant vessels over 
1600 tons gross, including two during the previous fortnight, and the 
hospital ship Asturias, were sunk by mines or submarines. Seven merchant 
vessels under 1000 tons also were sunk. Thirteen British merchant vessels, 
including three during the previous fortnight, were unsuccessfully attacked 
by submarines. Ten British fishing vessels, including nine sailing vessels, 
were sunk during the same period. Including the above totals, the number 
of British ships destroyed thus far for this month is 127. Sixty-two, 
including the Asturias, were of a tonnage of over 1600, while 28 were 
under that figure. Thirty-seven fishing vessels also have been sunk. The 
Admiralty reports for the first two weeks of March showed that 46 ships 
were sunk, while the reports of the last two weeks tell of the destruction 
of 81 vessels—Army and Navy Journal, 3/31. 


The Hun submarines had less success during the week ended April 8 
than at any time since the ruthless submarine campaign was inaugurated, 
according to British Admiralty figures issued April 11. Seventeen British 
merchant vessels of more than 1600 tons were sunk during this period and 
only two of tonnage less than 1600. This is about 0.40 per cent of all ships 
entering or clearing from ports in the British Isles, the next lowest per- 
centage being 0.43, five weeks ago, which was far below the percentage of 
destruction during the first two weeks of this warfare. The marked falling 
off of submarine destructiveness was among smaller merchant craft. 
Thirteen of these were sunk during the week ended April 1, as against two 
this week. The highest number of ships of more than 1600 tons sunk in any 
week since February 1 was 19 and the lowest number 13. Altogether the 
loss of ships over 1600 tons has been 97 in the last six weeks and of smaller 
vessels 43. The percentage of loss was 0.66 for the week ended March 25, 
0.52 for the week ended March 18, 0.43 for the week ended March 11 and 
0.46 for the week ended March 4. During the first two weeks of the cam- 
paign it was 1.04.—Shipping Illustrated, 4/14. 


German Destroyer Lost.—A German destroyer was sunk and another 
was damaged severely during the night of April 7-8 off the Belgian coast, 
the Admiralty announces. The statement follows: 

“Attacks were carried out on the Zeebrugge (Belgium) mole by naval 
seaplanes on the night of April 7-8. Many bombs were dropped. Attacks 
also were made on ammunition dumps at Ghent and Bruges. All our 
machines returned safely. 
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“Other operations were carried out off Zeebrugge during the same 
night, whereby two enemy destroyers were torpedoed. One was seen to 
sink. The fate of the second is uncertain, but it was severely damaged, 
We sustained no casualties.,—N. Y. Times, 4/0. 


’ 


“ RyuricK”” DAMAGED.—Germany announces that the Russian cruiser 
Ryurick struck a mine in the Gulf of Finland and was badly damaged. 


Sup Losses AccorpInNc To Lorp Breresrorp.—Losses of merchant vessels 
amounting to more than 420,000 tons thus far in March have resulted from 
war measures of the Central Powers, Lord Charles Beresford said in the 
House of Lords March 27. 

In a debate in the House of Lords on the British blockade Lord Beresford 
said that with longer days and calmer weather the losses would increase, 
and that the public ought to have the facts brought home to it. The 
number of vessels destroyed thus far this month was given by him as 255. 

Lord Beresford expressed the opinion that captures of submarines by the 
British were not at all equivalent to the number of new submarines the 
Germans were launching. He believed the Germans had more men and 
more food than had been imagined in England. The Berlin office, he said, 
had too much power over the navy, to the detriment of the navy. The 
losses of British, allied and neutral vessels for February, he said, amounted 
to 281 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of more than 500,000. 

Figures given out in London on March 3 placed the amount of tonnage 
destroyed by German submarines in February at about 490,000. No men- 
tion was made at this time of ships destroyed by mines. The German 
Admiralty announced on March 16 that the aggregate gross tonnage of 
merchant ships destroyed through war measures of the Central Powers 
was 781,500. On the basis of the figures given by Lord Beresford in the 
House of Lords, and taking into account the lesser number of days in 
February, the indicated average daily loss of tonnage for this month is 
about 10 per cent less than in February —N. Y. Herald, 3/28. 


GERMAN RaAIweR IN ATLANTIC.—The French barque Cambronne, arrived 
at Rio de Janeiro last week with the crews of 11 ships sunk by a German 
raider, believed to be the former American ship Pass of Balmaha, which 
was condemned by a German prize court last year. The ship is fitted with 
auxiliary motor engines and armed with two 105 mm. and 16 machine guns, 
being manned by a crew of 64 men. The ships sunk by the raider, which 
is said to be named the Seeadler, are: Sailing vessels—Antonia (Fr. bq.), 
2662; British Yeoman (Br. bq.), 1862; Buenos Ayres (It. sp.), 1677; 
Charles Gounod (Fr. bq.), 1960; Dupleix (Fr. bq.), 1938; La Rochefoucauld 
(Fr. bq.), 1049; Perce (Br. schr.), 308; Pinmore (Br. bq.), 2286. 
Steamers—Gladys Royle (Br.), 3268; Horngarth (Br.), 3609; Lundy 
Island (?), 3005. The Cambronne encountered the raider March 7 in lati- 
tude 21 S., longitude 7 W., a point in the Atlantic almost on a line with 
Rio Janeiro, and about two-thirds of the way to the African coast. After 
the survivors had been put on the Cambronne she was ordered to proceed 
to the coast of Brazil, a voyage of 22 days.—Shipping Jilustrated, 4/7. 


Arctic Btockape.—A Reuter dispatch from Christiania says the German 
Minister has communicated to the Norwegian Government an order from 
his government that in future the part of the Arctic Sea lying east of 
24 degrees east longitude and south of 75 degrees north latitude, except 
Norwegian territory, is to be regarded dangerous for all navigation. 

Ships will be met with all weapons. Neutral vessels entering those 
waters must do so at their own risk. Neutral ships already on the way 
to or returning from ports in this zone will not be attacked without warn- 
ing until April 5.—N. Y. Times, 3/24. 
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DANGER AREA IN Norto SEA Mopiriev.—It was officially announced on 
March 23 that the danger zone in the North Sea had been extended. 

The black sections off the Danish and Dutch coasts mark safety lanes, 
provided by the Admiralty decree of February 13, now to be abolished. 
The only safe areas after April 1 in the waters east and south of the sea 
limits of the new zone (marked by a solid black line) are the three-mile 
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strip along the coasts of Holland and Denmark. There is still left for 
neutral shipping a narrow safety lane between the British and German 
danger areas. This extends from the Dutch coast northward through the 
North Sea toward Denmark and Norway.—N. Y. Times, 3/24. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Loss or THE ‘“ Danton.”—The destruction of the French battleship 
Danton by a German submarine in the Mediterranean Sea, March 19, 1917, 
was one of the most important naval losses of the war to the credit of the 
submarine. Her loss was confirmed by the French Admiralty on March 23. 
The Danton, after being torpedoed, sank in half an hour, the victims num- 
bering 296. The Escort, the Massue and patrol boats of the French Navy 
succeeded in saving 806 men. The Massue attacked the submarine with 
grenades and it disappeared and was not seen again, the French report 
states. The German Admiralty had previously reported the sinking of a 
battleship of the Danton class. The latest official data concerning the 
Danton shows that she was the first of the six (not five as has been re- 
ported) vessels of her class to be completed, and this was in March, Iog11. 
She was laid down in 1908, was a vessel of 18,400 tons, and her main 
battery consisted of four 12-inch, and twelve 9.4-inch guns. Her speed ona 
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24-hour trial was 18.16 knots, and her best recorded recent speed with 20.66 
knots. The Danton had an armor belt of 10 inches amidships, extending 
down to two and a half feet below the water-line.. The armor on the ends 
of the ships was six inches thick. There was an armored deck of three 
inches, above the main armor belt, as well as a three-inch armored deck 
below the main armor belt, and there were lateral armored bulkheads ex. 
tending from the lower armored decks to the bilge keels. The Danton was 
equipped with Parsons turbine engines of four screws. She had a normal 
cruising radius. of 13,800 miles at 10 knots, and 2000 at full speed. Her 
water-line length was 47534 feet, beam 8434 feet, and maximum draft 271, 
feet. The vessels of the Danton class were not considered very successful 
ships. They consumed large quantities of coal at cruising speed, and their 
machinery has given constant trouble. The ordinary complement of the 
ships of the Danton class was 681, with 751 for the flagship. By the figures 
made public by the French Admiralty, the Danton however had 1102 souls 
aboard of her. The maximum coal carried was 2100 tons, and the normal, 
925 tons.—Army and Navy Journal, 3/31. 


FreNcH Destroyer Lost.—A Reuter despatch from Paris published in 
the Times Weekly (London), March 16, says: 

“The Ministry of Marine states: The destroyer Cassini, on patrol 
service in the Mediterranean, was torpedoed by an enemy submarine at 
one in the morning on February 28. The magazine blew up and the vessel 
sank in less than two minutes. 

“The commander, six officers and 100 petty officers and men perished. 
Two officers and 32 petty officers and men were saved.” 


“ Scorpion ” INTERNED.—It was announced in the press, April 16, that the 
U..S. S. Scorpion had been interned at Constantinople by the Turkish 
Government. 


AMERICAN ARMED MERCHANTMAN SuNK.—It has been announced that 
the armed merchantman Aztec was sunk without warning off the coast of 
France on the night of April 1. The naval guard, under command of 
Lieutenant W. F. Gresham, U. S. Navy, was rescued. According to the 
report, the Aztec was armed with two 5-inch guns. 


GERMAN SUBMARINE OFF ATLANTIC Coast oF UNITED STATES.—During 
the early morning of April 17 an enemy submarine made an unsuccessful 
attack on the destroyer Smith. The Navy Department made the following 


announcement : 

“ Reported from Fire Island lightship to the naval stations at Boston and 
New York at 3.30 a. m. on the 17th an enemy submarine was sighted by the 
U. S. S. Smith, running apparently submerged. Submarine fired a torpedo 
at the U. S. S. Smith, which missed her by 30 yards. The wake of the 
torpedo was plainly seen crossing the bow. Submarine disappeared.” 


PACIFIC 


“CormorAN” Brown Up at Guam.—The interned German gunboat 
Cormoran at Guam was blown up by its own crew at 8 o'clock Friday night, 
April 6. 

The Cormoran refused to surrender to the American forces, which went 
to take possession of her, and was destroyed. Two German warrant officers 
and five enlisted men of the crew were killed in the explosion. 

Twenty officers, 12 warrant officers, and 321 enlisted men were taken 
prisoners. :' 
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The Cormoran was formely a steamer in the Russian volunteer fleet, 
was captured early in the morning of August 3 by S. M. S: Emden, and was 
formally put in service as a German auxiliary cruiser—Army and Navy 
Register, 4/14. 


GERMAN SUBMARINES IN Paciric.—A San Francisco despatch dated April 
12 to the New York Herald, says: 

“Warning that Prussian submarines are believed to be operating in the 
Pacific was sent to all steamship captains at sea by order of Lieut. Com- 
mander E. C. Woods, of the twelfth naval district here. The warning 
read : 

“Information has this day been received that German submarines are 
operating in the Pacific. Please notify all ships under your control and ask 
that they spread the warning broadcast.’ 

“The locations of the submarines were not made public.” 


FiripusTER SCHOONER CAprTuRED.—Four thousand Springfield rifles and 
250,000 rounds of ammunition were taken from the filibustering schooner 
captured by the United States torpedo-boat destroyers Farragut and Hop- 
kins in the Santa Barbara Channel, according to naval advices made public. 
The munitions have been shipped to the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Franz Bopp, convicted German Vice Consul at San Francisco, is reported 
to have purchased the rifles and small arms ammunition several months 
ago, and to have cached them at an isolated point on the shores of Monterey 
Bay. They were originally intended to be taken to India on the. schooner 
Annie Larsen to equip a revolutionary party then forming in that country.— 
N.Y. Herald, 4/12. 


GENERAL 


EnTENTE Losses.—The British allies have lost since the opening of the 
war 850,000 tons in warships. This includes a French battleship of the 
Danton class, and is equal to the combined tonnage of Russia and Japan at 
the beginning of the war.—Marine Journal, 4/7. 


ZEPPELIN SHOT Down.—The New York Sun of March 18 published the 
following : 


“A Zeppelin has been shot down in flames near Compiegne. All of its 
crew were lost. 

“The Zeppelin was sighted shortly before dawn and was reached by 
French anti-aircraft guns at a great height, probably three miles. The 
airship caught fire and the wreckage, with the burned bodies of the crew, 
fell outside Compiegne. 

“Compiegne is 45 miles northeast of Paris and is close to the battle front, 
which the Zeppelin had presumably crossed. 

“The Zeppelin alarm was sounded at 4.15 this morning (March 17) by 
firemen, who went through the streets of Paris blowing sirens. All lights 
were extinguished and airplanes patrolled. over the city. At 6 o'clock 
bugles were blown announcing that the danger was over. 

“Paris Gets Warning.—When the Zeppelin alarm was sounded, Parisians 
who looked out of their windows saw in various quarters of the sky the 
electric searchlights blazing, some near by, some remote, seeking to locate 
any hostile aircraft that might be approaching. Red signal lights were 
burned from time to time and the air vibrated with the whir of many 
Propellers as the airplane squadrons, sent up for the city’s defence, passed 
backward and forward over the darkened streets. 

“To all appearances the people were more curious to see what was 
happening than apprehensive. 

“The Zeppelin, after being hit by a shell, seemed to hang in the air for 
two or three minutes, during which time the crew threw overboard their 
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bombs. The missiles fell in a field and many did not explode on coming 
into contact with the soft earth. 

“The Zeppelin took fire, flames jutting out as compartment after com- 
partment of hydrogen gas exploded. Several men jumped from the 
gondolas before the blazing fabric began to fall. Then the huge mass 
dropped swiftly, leaving a trail of fire from the burning fragments of the 
envelope. 

“Thirty Meet Death—The wreckage came down across a wall between 
two villas in Compiegne. Thirty bodies were found in the twisted metal, 
most of them partly burned. No civilians were hurt. 

“ The Zeppelin L-39, which had come from a flight in the region of Paris, 
was reached at a height of 3500 meters by ainti-aircraft guns while above 
Compiegne. The L-39 fell in flames on a garden wall. Neither the fall 
of the machine nor the explosion of the bombs caused damage. The air- 
ship was completely wrecked.” 


MOBILIZATION OF THE U. S. Navy.—It was announced on April 6 that 
orders for the complete mobilization of the navy had been issued. 


Munitions Boarp.—On April 9 the Council of National Defence an- 
nounced the creation of a General Munitions Board. The following make 
up the board: Besides Mr. Scott its civilian members are Bernard M. 
Baruch, Howard E. Coffin, Julius Rosenwald and Dr. Franklin Martin. 
From the army there are Brig. Gen. Thomas Cruse, Colonel F. G. Hodgson, 
Colonel H. Fisher, Lieut. Col. J. E. Hoffer, Major P. E. Pierce, Major 
Charles Wallace and Captain A. B. Barker; from the navy, Rear Admiral 
H. H. Rousseau, Rear Admiral W. S. Capps, Commander R. H. Leigh, 
Commander T. A. Kearney, Dr. R. C. Holcomb, Paymaster J. H. Hancock, 
Lieut. W. B. Lemly and L. McHowe. 


No AMERICAN Troops To Europe ror PreseENt.—No units of the American 
Army, National Guard or other military forces will be sent to the battle 
front in Europe for use in the war against the German Government, 
according to present plans of the administration, until a total of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 men have been placed in training. The war plan, as it now 
stands, follows: 

“First. To utilize the navy in every possible way in joint operations with 
the British and French navies against the German sea forces and their 
submarine operations. 

“Second. To munition the Entente Allies to the fullest possible extent 
without interference with the manufacture of American munitions. 

“Third. To make an immediate loan of $3,000,000,000 to the Allies. 

“Fourth. To do everything possible toward providing England with 
foodstuffs to offset the operations of the U-boat campaign. 

“Fifth. To train a million men the first year, and another million men 
the next year, none of which is to be sent to the battle front in Europe 
until the first million is ready and plans are completed for keeping this force 
supplied in the field. 

“Sixth. To utilize this force of a million men, if necessary, to turn the 
tide against the Germans in the great war.”—N. Y. Times, 4/11. 


Derensive ARMAMENT.—It is announced that our State Department's 
view of defensive armament is that the mere appearance of a German 
submarine or its periscope near an American armed vessel would entitle 
the vessel to take all measures of protection on the presumption that the 
U-boat’s purpose was hostile. This was based on Germany’s announcement 
that her submarines would attack without warning any belligerent or 
neutral merchantman encountered within the barred zone. 
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GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN MERCHANTMEN SEIZED.—The following German 
and Austrian ships have been seized by the United States: 


GERMAN 


At New York Tons 
MMMNESCIRS 22.5 50 Toga aes 54,282 
George Washington ........ 25,570 
Kaiser Wilhelm I].......... 19,361 
President Lincoln .......... 18,16! 
President Grant ............ 18,072 
ee re 13,333 
Grosser Kurfurst ........... 13,102 
REI) fo. ceb6cekt Wee 10,984 
MNCS ARERE 853 655 kak 10,893 
Friedrich Der Grosse........ 10,771 
RS ee hel te ae 10,531 
Koemg Wilhelm II.......... 9,410 
ION SNE Ca, lel STARE s +\3 all 8,414 
NEL 35 sw 'elas Win'a 0d Gals ol OPN 5,463 
MOOASITUIM 5.60. veces cae 5,000 
EE i, Fr) 6 odin a WS Oalele 4,907 
CT OACININ | oe des siedeicss. 4,760 


Prins Eitel Friedrich (not aux- 
iliary of same name now at 


ES OSE erro 4,050 
RE ee eee tee 4,630 
NA 53, ET An's « daid 4,497 
EEE) cress b sere winnie sapls 4,472 
RN) 30555 hile Bid bik’ i 3,902 
Ee ee ee ee 2,778 
i Sls isis <ks: sha wie a aleies tas (Re 
Clara Mennig .............. 1,685 
PRIN) ©. 4 ioc. vis pitw'ee 1,740 
Matador (sailing) .......... 1,468 

At Boston 
ere 22,622 
Kronprinzessin Cece...) 42 19,503 
MEME, © ein es 5 as savas 16,339 
ears ss 0m 5's nae 5 0d 7,409 
oon sore theo Rats 5,040 
NES 5s ate oe s.c > ow av ciclo s 5,621 

At New London 
Re Se ee ere 4,781 
At Baltimore 
BR. isbis ch ita asics «2d 11,440 
a cn Ae cht onan 10,058 
EE Bick ns «sins oud dues 0,835 


EE Boe bis alk wiatelcs 6,600 


At Newport News 


Arcadia 





Gross 


At Wilmington, N.C. Tons 
FOE es SETS 6 Sida es 4,494 
WACAVED Megs ote gated 3,074 
At Savannah 
Hohenfelde nT ee ee 2,974 
At Charleston 
PRIGENF CLS 5.4.0 LIPITOR 4,525 
At Pensacola 
Rudolph Blumberg ......... 1,760 
MESON 8S fold Sinn cock oan 3,916 
At Jacksonville 
Frieda Leonhardt .......... 2,822 
At New Orleans 
eR a Te ee 7,52 
MT OTRO OE iE aid oe. AAS 2,554 
At San Francisco 
SOWIE Aptis Seis be os a 60 DAS 4,75¢ 
NEP 2 oa iisieedcvececevwes 197 
Ottawa (sailing) ........... 3,650 
At Portland, Ore. 
PIMVONE o Savrdccn.< vecicwen ss 2,723 
At Seattle 
JES ghia ea SRE eae ORTN a Ne 4,42 
At Winslow, Vi’ash. 
VECUMEOEOTE © cca + wic 3 0.64 v0.0 + 00. Syke 
At Astoria, Ore. 

Arnoldus Vinnen ........... 1,859 
RMP alice, ig CeMveK este) .« Ott 3,109 
At Honolulu 
POMMETH ooo oc ravccvecsecess 6,557 
Prine Waldemar ..........+. 3,227 
NS pe A 4,730 
Dd OS iad aaa: Siebel Ng 5,649 
ES 1,657 
BOWE DEOOK oc. sn cccce senses 1,971 
Staatsskeretar Kraetke ...... 2,00) 
Governeur Jaeschke ........ 1,738 
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Tone igtoes 
ons 
At Hilo, Hawaii LS a AR EPR ete 1,531 
CeReadibtiess. wis... iiss eS queen. he 
At San Juan, P.R. Ronth Tong eT Eee eee po 
6 Oe | ee cA gee TS OS ee 8,077 
SAMBA 62... eee eee cc enee 4,765 
At Pago Pago, Samoa SUCUID eee eee eee tenes 357 
© Devotee 2 ai: Tyla ay sor Tubingen .........-.6+- 0005 5,586 
4) Menthe At Zamboanga, P. !, 
EL CRE. OC 5,433 Sabet pitti VAT GS bt 2,168 
Bachumd We Vevsvi.d Wo... 00 ee Sees. tse oes ee 1,514 
: : ’ Darvel 1,308 
Camilla Rickmers ........+. 5,130 OT, cc ter ses agnay see 3 
Carl Diederichsen .......... 1,246 ~ . 
og ee ae 1,735 At Cebu, P. I. 
PR riots ie aise sees Sard iste 3,130 Pringess Alice ........0.00. 10,981 
BVMSROTH ccc ce eee ne 2” See 1,685 
PIGINGOD «6056 cccdivences <a ih BOO? Witewand ...2.. 2. 06sec cee sell 499 
AUSTRIAN 


Martha Washington. . 


Prancomig... 22: 


Budapest es OS 3.651 tons, owned by the 

At Tampa 
Borneo 12335. uid. 3,621 tons, owned by the 

At Pensacola 

eT.) re . .6,744 tons, owned by the 

Americana). 

At New Orleans 
Co Ree ene Serer se 3,932 tons, owned by the 
Americana). 

(Ee re 3,769 tons, owned by the Austrian 

Americana). 
ANB: 00 es SERA 1,575 tons, owned by the 


At New York 


.8,312-tons, owned by the 


Americana). 
7,037 tons, owned by the 

Americana). 
4,730 tons, owned by the 

Americana). 


Austrian Union (Austro- 
Austrian Union (Austro- 


Austrian Union (Austro- 


4,948 tons, owned by D. Tripcovich. 


At Boston 


6,515 tons, owned by the 
Americana). 


At Philadelphia 


At Norfolk 


Americana). 


Austrian Union (Austro- 


. 4,637 tons, owned by D. Tripcovich. 


Atlantica Co. 


Orient Co. 


Austrian Union (Austro- 


Austrian Union (Austro- 
Union (Austro- 


Austrian Union (Austro- 














Gross 
Tons 


F 1,531 
. 1,925 
_ 6,579 
. 1,631 


, 4,765 
. 3,780 
5,586 


2,168 
1,514 
- 1,308 


10,981 
1,685 
499 


ustro- 
ustro- 


ustro- 


ustro- 


istro- 


istro- 
istro- 


istro- 
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At Galveston 


SEED ates: sen nocupie 3,551 tons, owned by D. Tripcovich. 
Morawitts.....cceccees- 4,795 tons, owned by Atlantica Co. 


Orpers To BritisH MrercHANTMEN.—In the German White Book on 
armed merchantmen, containing alleged facsimiles of orders of the British 
Admiralty to British armed merchantment, the following, governing 
“action” is cited: 

The master is responsible for handling the ship and for opening and 
ceasing fire. He has been furnished with instructions which will enable 
him to do this to the best advantage. The duty of the gun’s crew is to 
fight the gun under the general direction of the master, who will com- 
municate to them so much of the instructions as he may consider neces- 
sary to enable them to fight the gun to the best advantage. 

In action the following instructions should be carried out: 

1. When in submarine waters everything should be in a state of readi- 
ness, but the gun should not be kept actually loaded. 

2. When the enemy is engaged: (a) The point of aim should be the 
center of the water-line; (b) it is to be remembered that “over” shots 
are useless. A short shot by causing a splash confuses the enemy. It may 
ricochet into the enemy. If the shell bursts on striking the water—as it 
usually does—some fragments are likely to hit the enemy. To get the best 
result, at least half of the shots should fire short, 

3. The master will probably keep the submarine astern, so that little 
deflection will be necessary. 

4. It is not advisable to open fire at a greater range than 800 yards, unless 
the enemy has already opened fire, for the following reasons: (a) The 
ammunition supply is limited; (b) accurate shooting under probable 
existing conditions cannot be expected at greater ranges. 

Among the “general” instructions for the guidance in the use, care, 
and maintenance of armament in defensively armed merchant ships flying 
the British flag the British Admiralty required of gun crews: 

“They are to obey the orders of the master and of officers of the ship. 
If they think it necessary to make a complaint against any order, they are 
to obey the order and make their complaint in writing, asking that it may 
be forwarded to the proper authorities,’-—N. Y. Times, 4/11. 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE AsKs FoR More SMALL Crart.—lIn an interview granted 
to the Associated Press, April 12, Admiral Jellicoe said: 


“T have no desire to minimize to the American people the serious 
situation prevailing as a result of the illegal use of submarines by the 
Germans. Neither is it easy for us to take them into our confidence 
and tell them what we are doing to cope with the evil, without pro- 
viding the Germans with useful information. No methods existed in 
the past for fighting the submerged submarine, and the new inventions and 
processes for that purpose take time to develop. We are giving your navy 
all the information in our possession, and, knowing its record, we have 
great confidence that American inventive genius will supplement it with 
valuable contributions. 

“As far as the feeding of the Allied populations is concerned, our efforts 
must be concentrated on saving tonnage, while bringing in the necessary 
supplies, in order to minimize the effect of the submarine warfare. As you 
probably know, we have bought large quantities of wheat in Australia, but 
as the round voyage takes four times as long as that to America the bringing 
of this wheat takes four times as much tonnage as the carrying of American 
wheat to the Allied Powers. We therefore require all the wheat we can 
obtain from America and Canada. 

“Our food situation is by no means as desperate as the Germans want 
to believe it is, but, on the other hand, it is more serious than many of our 
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own people realize. Our own shipping suffered very little more in March 
than during the first month of unrestricted submarine warfare, and other 
tonnage sunk during that period were in much the same position, and there 
is no very marked method of combatting the evil. What has been accom- 
plished is the result of inventions and processes which take time to develop, 
and the government is well aware of the fact that immediate results could 
not be expected. 

“The increasing armament of our mercantile marine has made sub- 
marines far more cautious, and more submerged attacks are taking place. 
Of course, this has one advantage, inasmuch as the raiders must depend 
upon their torpedoes for such attacks, and, being unable to carry only a 
limited number, must return to port sooner than when they made their 
attacks from the surface. Your Navy Department knows just how many 
submarines we have sunk, but the exact number of U-boats which have 
actually never returned to port is known only to the German Admiralty, 
which, naturally, does not give us this information. 

“Against a submerged attack a host of small craft forms the best pro- 
tection, We can use everything from destroyers to tugs of any size. The 
danger of showing a periscope when the submarine may have a bomb 
dropped on it, or be rammed, is one which our enemy does not like to face. 
But these craft must be used in the zone where submarines operate, and 
such a zone is hardly likely to be extended to the American coast. German 
submarines cannot operate over there effectively without a base, and I am 
sure that your magnificent navy will have no trouble in patrolling the 
Mexican Gulf coast, on which a base might exist, while the entrance of 
Cuba into the war on the side of the Allies deprives the Germans of the 
best place they might have secured for such bases. 

“T have already warned your Navy Department that submarine mine 
layers may visit your coast, dump their cargo and return, but the damage 
they do will not prove extensive, as each boat only carries about 30 mines. 
These mine layers have dropped their mines everywhere about our coast, 
and if I had the exact figures at hand of the number we have swept up and 
destroyed you would be astonished. 

“It cannot be denied that naval strategy has undergone a vast change 
as the result of the illegal use by Germany of submarines. Of course, it is 
also undeniable that their use legitimately has changed naval warfare, but 
the legitimate change is not so great nor so difficult to cope with as the 
illegal use of submarines. Their advent as a fighting weapon has made a 
blockade of an enemy’s coast impossible and had added to the difficulties 
we face on account of the natural features of the German coast line for 
either attack or defence. 

“ Against naval Germany the British Isles are tipped the wrong way. 
One of the disadvantages under which we suffered during the early part of 
the war was that we had no harbor in the North Sea big enough to hold the 
growing grand fleet where it could be within easy striking distance of the 
enemy, One of the most striking results of the legitimate use of sub- 
marines has been to compel heavy ships, in order to obtain protection from 
their attacks, to be accompanied by destroyers when they put to sea, and 
this fact reduces the radius of action of a fleet on account of the limited 
fuel capacity of the destroyers. . 

“The most striking feature of the change in our historic naval policy 
resulting from the illegal use of submarines and from the fact that the 
enemy surface ships have been driven from the sea is that we have been 
compelled to abandon a definite offensive policy for one which may be 
called an offensive defensive, since our only active enemy is the sub- 
marine engaged in piracy and murder. 

“We must give our mercantile fleet a measure of protection which would 
not be dreamed of if the Germans merely used their U/-boats for legitimate 
naval warfare, and so many of our smaller warships must be used for this 
purpose, that the ‘tip and run’ raid becomes a possibility, while our own 
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blockade efforts suffer. This again brings us back to the importance of 
small craft for the protection of the mercantile marine. But they cannot 
end the submarine menace by merely keeping the U-boats beneath the 
water. We want to end the veil by destroying the boats, and we mean to 
do it. The solution of this problem offers plenty of scope for the inventive 
genius of both navies, 

“Zeebrugge forms another of our problems. It is difficult to deal with 
now, owing to German occupation and fortification of the Belgian coast. 
No naval officer, even before this war, ever believed that it was the business 
of a capital ship to stand up against a land fort, as land guns always have 
greater facilities for finding the range than a gun mounted in a ship. 

“But the fortified Belgian coast is a fact which we have to face, and 
the destroyers maintained there have made our work of guarding the 
Straits of Dover more difficult. The Germans in their ‘tip and run’ raids, 
during which they have committed additional illegality and the inhumanity 
of bombarding open towns, have the great advantage of choosing the time 
of attack, and when as many as 30 destroyers can attack a patrol line you 
may gain some idea of the number of vessels we need on guard constantly 
to stop every raid. We have met them more than once at night, but it is 
dificult to insure that the meeting shall not find us in considerable in- 
feriority, owing to the dispersion necessary to a watching force. 

“In conclusion I cannot do better than quote from your great author, 
Captain Mahan, in his volume, ‘The Interest of American Sea Power, 
Present and Future.’ He wrote: 

“*To Great Britain and the United States, if they rightly estimate the 
part they may play in the great drama of human progress, is intrusted a 
maritime interest in the broadest sense of the word, which demands as one 
of the conditions of its exercise and its safety the organization of a force 
adequate to control the general course of events, to maintain, if the neces- 
sity arise, not arbitrarily, but as those in whom interest and power alike 
justify the claim to do so, the laws that shall regulate maritime warfare.’ 

“And again: ‘War, once declared, must be waged offensively, aggres- 
sively. The enemy must not be fended off, but smitten down. You may 
then spare him every exaction, relinquish every gain, but till down he must 
be struck incessantly and remorselessly.’ ” 


THe SECRETARY OF THE Navy’s Response TO ADMIRAL JELLICOE—The 
New York Herald, April 18, states that the following response to Admiral 
Jellicoe’s statement was given to the Herald by our Navy Department: 

“Only the capacity of our ship yards will limit the building of tonnage, 
naval and merchant, that we will undertake to make this nation’s power 
effective against submarines.” 


INDEX OF WAR VESSEL LOSSES MENTIONED IN 
THIS NUMBER 
Notr.—A complete table of losses since the beginning of the war is 
published quarterly; the latest appears in the April number of the 
PROCEEDINGS, 


BritisH VESSELS GERMAN VESSELS 
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DIPLOMATIC NOTES 
From Marcu 18 To ApriL 18 
UNITED STATES AND GERMANY AT WAR 
PRESIDENT’S AppRESS TO CoNncrEss.—On April 2 President Wilson de- 
livered the following address to Congress, convened in extra session on 


that day: 


“Gentlemen of the Congress: 

“T have called the Congress into extraordinary session because there are 
serious, very serious, choices of policy to be made, and made immediately, 
which it was neither right nor constitutionally permissible that I should 
assume the responsibility of making. 

“On the 3d of February last I officially laid before you the extraordinary 
announcement of the Imperial German Government that on and after the 
first day of February it was its purpose to put aside all restraints of law 
or of humanity and use its submarines to sink every vessel that sought to 
approach either the ports of Great Britain and Ireland or the western 
coasts of Europe or any of the ports controlled by the enemies of Germany 
within the Mediterranean. That had seemed to be the object of the German 
submarine warfare earlier in the war, but since April of last year the 
Imperial Government had somewhat restrained the commanders of its 
undersea craft, in conformity with its promise, then given to us, that 
passenger boats should not be sunk and that due warning would be given 
to all other vessels which its submarines might seek to destroy, when no 
resistance was offered or escape attempted, and care taken that their 
crews were given at least a fair chance to save their lives in their open 
boats. The precautions taken were meager and haphazard enough, as was 
proved in distressing instance after instance in the progress of the cruel 
and unmanly business, but a certain degree of restraint was observed. 

“The new policy has swept every restriction aside. Vessels of every 
kind, whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their destination, 
their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warning and 
without thought of help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships and ships 
carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people of Belgium, 
though the latter were provided with safe conduct through the proscribed 
areas by the German Government itself and were distinguished by un- 
mistakable marks of identity, have been sunk with the same reckless lack 
of compassion or of principle. 

“TI was for a little while unable to believe that such things would in fact 
be done by any government that had hitherto subscribed to humane practices 
of civilized nations. International law had its origin in the attempt to set 
up some law which would be respected and observed upon the seas, where 
no nation has right of dominion and where lay the free highways of the 
world. By painful stage after stage has that law been built up, with 
meager enough results, indeed, after all was accomplished that could be 
accomplished, but always with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and 
conscience of mankind demanded. 

“This minimum of right the German Government has swept aside, under 
the plea of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weapons which 
it could use at sea except these, which it is impossible to employ, as tt ts 
employing them, without throwing to the wind all scruples of humanity or 
of respect for the understandings that were supposed to underlie the inter- 
course of the world. 

“T am not now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale destruction of the 
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lives of noncombatants, men, women, and children, engaged in pursuits 
which have always, even in the darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for; the lives of 
peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The present German submarine 
warfare against commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

“Tt is a war against all nations. American ships have been sunk, Ameri- 
can lives taken, in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, 
but the ships and people of other neutral and friendly nations have been 
sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. There has been no 
discrimination. 

“ Challenge is to all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how it 
will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made with a 
moderation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment befitting our 
character and our motives as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. 
Our motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of human right, of 
which we are only a single champion. 

“When I addressed the Congress on the 26th of February last I thought 
that it would suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms, our right to 
use the seas against unlawful interference, our right to keep our people safe 
against unlawful violence. But armed neutrality, it now appears, is im- 
practicable. Because submarines are in effect outlaws, when used as the 
German submarines have been used against merchant shipping, it is im- 
possible to defend ships against their attacks as the law of nations has 
assumed that merchantmen would defend themselves against privateers 
or cruisers, visible craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common 
prudence in such circumstances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavor to 
destroy them before they have shown their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. 

“The German Government denies the right of neutrals to use arms at 
all within the areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even in the defence 
of rights which no modern publicist has ever before questioned their right 
to defend. The intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which we 
have placed on our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale of 
law and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality is 
ineffectual enough at best; in such circumstances and in the face of such 
pretentions it is worse than ineffectual; it is likely only to produce what 
it was meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw us into the war 
without either the rights or the effectiveness of belligerents. There is one 
choice we cannot make, we are incapable of making; we will not choose the 
path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights of our nation and 
our people to be ignored or violated. The wrongs against which we now 
afray ourselves are no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of 
human life. 

“With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of 
the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it involves, 
but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial German 
Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the government 
and people of the United States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that it take immediate 
steps not only to. put the country in a more thorough state of defence, but 
also to exert all its power and employ all. its resources to bring the gov- 
ernment of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

“What this will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost practicable 
co-operation in counsel and action with the governments now at war with 
Germany, and, as incident to that, the extension to those governments of 
the most liberal financial credits, in order that our resources may so far as 
possible be added to theirs. 
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“Tt will involve the organization and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply the materials of war and serve the 
incidental needs of the nation in the most abundant and yet the most eco- 
nomical and efficient way possible. 

“It will involve the immediate full equipment of the navy in all respects, 
but particularly in supplying it with the best means of dealing with the 
enemy's submarines. 

“Tt will involve the immediate addition to the armed forces of the United 
States, already provided for by law m case of war, of at least 500,000 men, 
who should, in my opinion, be chosen upon the principle of universal lia- 
bility to service, and also the authorization of subsequent additional incre- 
ments of equal force so soon as they may be needed and can be handled in 
training, 

“It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits to the 
government, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably be sustained 
by the present generation, by well conceived taxation. 

“T say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation, because it seems 
to me that it would be most unwise to base the credits, which will now be 
necessary, entirely on money borrowed. It is our duty, I most respectfully 
urge, to protect our people, so far as we may, against the very serious 
hardships and evils which would be likely to arise out of the inflation which 
would be produced by vast loans. 

“In carrying out the measures by which these things are to be accom- 
plished we should keep constantly in mind the wisdom of interfering as 
little as possible in our own preparation and in the equipment of our own 
military forces with the duty—for it will be a very practical duty—of sup- 
plying the nations already at war with Germany with the materials which 
they can obtain only from us or by our assistance. They are in the field and 
we should help them in every way to be effective there. 

“T shall take the liberty of suggesting through the several executive 
departments of the government, for the consideration of your committees, 
measures for the accomplishment of the several objects I have mentioned. 
| hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with them as having been 
framed after very careful thought by the branch of the government upon 
whom the responsibility of conducting the war and safeguarding the nation 
will most directly fall. 

“While we do these things, these deeply momentous things, let us be 
very clear, and make very clear to all the world, what our motives and our 
objects are. My own thought has not been driven from its habitual and 
normal course by the unhappy events of the last two months, and I do not 
believe that the thought of the nation had been altered or clouded by them. 
I have exactly the same things in mind now that I had in mind when | 
addressed the Senate on the 22d of January last; the same that I had in 
mind when I addressed the Congress on the 3d of February and on the 26th 
of February. Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the principles of 
peace and justice in the life of the world as against selfish and autocratic 
power, and to set up among the really free and self-governed peoples of 
the world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure 
the observance of those principles. 

“ Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where the peace of the 
world is involved and the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to that 
peace and freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments, backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly by their will, not by the will 
of their people. We have seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. 
We are at the beginning of an age in whtch it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be ob- 
served among nations and their governments that are observed among 
the individual citizens of civilized states. : 

“We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon their 
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impulse that their government acted in entering this war. Jt was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war determined upon as 
wars used to be determined upon in the old, unhappy days, when peoples 
were nowhere consulted by thetr rulers and wars were provoked and waged 
in the interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men who were 
accustomed to use their fellow men as pawns and tools. 

“ Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor states with spies or set 
the course of intrigue to bring about some critical posture of affairs which 
will give them an opportunity to strike and make conquest. Such designs 
can be successfully worked out only under cover and where no one has the 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or aggres- 
sion, carried, tt may be, from generation to generation, can be worked out 
and kept from the light only within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged class. They are 
happily impossible where public opimon commands and insists upon full 
information concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

“A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained except by a 
partnership of democratic nations. No autocratic government could be 
trusted to keep faith within it or observe its covenants. It must be a league 
of honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat tts vitals away; 
the plottings of inner circles who could plan what they would and render 
account to no one would be a corruption seated at its very heart. Only free 
peoples can hold their purpose and their honor steady to a common end and 
prefer the interests of mankind to any narrow interest of their own. 

“Does not every American feel that assurance has been added to our 
hope for the future peace of the world by the wonderful and heartening 
things that have been happening within the last few weeks in Russia? 
Russia was known by those who knew it best to have been always in fact 
democratic at heart in all the vital habits of her thought, in all the intimate 
relationships of her people that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual 
attitude toward life. The autocracy that crowned the summit of her 
political structure, long as it had stood and terrible as was the reality of 
its power, was not in fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and 
now it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian people have 
been added, in all their naive majesty and might, to the forces that are 
fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a 
fit partner for a League of Honor. 

“One of the things that has served to convince us that the Prussian 
autocracy was not and could never be our friend is that from the very 
outset of the present war it has filled our unsuspecting communities, and 
even our offices of government, with spies and set criminal intrigues every- 
where afoot against our national unity of counsel, our peace within and 
without, our industries and our commerce. Indeed, it is now evident that 
its spies were here even before the war began; and it is unhappily not a 
matter of conjecture, but a fact proved in our courts of justice, that the 
intrigues, which have more than once come perilously near to disturbing 
the peace and dislocating the industries of the country, have been carried 
on at the instigation, with the support, and even under the personal direc- 
tion of official agents of the Imperial Government, accredited to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

“Even in checking these things and trying to extirpate them we have 
sought to put the most generous interpretation possible upon them because 
we knew that their source lay, not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the 
German people toward us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as we 
ourselves were), but only in the selfish designs of a government that did 
what it pleased and told its people nothing. But they have played their part 
in serving to convince us at last that that government entertains no real 
friendship for us, and means to act against our peace and security at its 
convenience. That it means to stir up enemies against us at our very doors 
the intercepted note to the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent 
evidence. 
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“We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose because we know 
that in such a government, following such methods, we can never have a 
friend; and that in the presence of its organized power, always lying in 
wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, can be no assured security 
for the democratic governments of the world. We are now about to accept 
the gauge of battle with this natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, 
spend the whole force of the nation to check and nullify its pretensions 
and its power. We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German peoples included ; for the rights 
of nations, great and small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and of obedience. 

“The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We have no selfish ends 
to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion.. We seek no indemnities 
for ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of the rights of mankind. We 
shall be satished when those rights have been made as secure as the faith 
and the freedom of nations can make them. 

“Just because we fight without rancor and without selfish object, seeking 
nothing for ourselves but what we shall wish to share with all free peoples, 
we shall, I feel confident, conduct our operations as belligerents without 
passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

“T have said nothing of the governments allied with the Imperial Goy- 
ernment of Germany because they have not made war upon us or 
challenged us to defend our right and our honor. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government has, indeed, avowed its unqualified indorsement and accept- 
ance of the reckless and lawless submarine warfare, adopted now without 
disguise by the Imperial German Government, and it has therefore not 
been possible for this government to receive Count Tarnowski, the am- 
bassador recently accredited to this government by the Imperial and Royal 
Government of Austria-Hungary; but that government has not actually 
engaged in warfare against citizens of the United States on the seas, and I 
take the liberty, for the present at least, of postponing a discussion of our 
relations with the authorities at Vienna. We enter this war only where we 
are clearly forced into it because there are no other means of defending 
our right. 

“Tt will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as belligerents in a 
high spirit of right and fairness because we act without animus, not with 
enmity toward a people or with the desire to bring any injury or dis- 
advantage upon them, but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
government which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity ‘and of 
right and is running amuck. 

“We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German people, and 
shall desire nothing so much as the early re-establishment of intimate rela- 
tions of mutual advantage between us, however hard it may be for them 
for the time being to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. We have 
borne with their present government through all these bitter months because 
of that friendship,.exercising a patience and forbearance which would 
otherwise have been impossible. 

“We shall happily still have an opportunity. to prove that friendship in 
our daily attitude and actions toward the millions of men and women of 
German birth and native sympathy who live among us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it toward all who are in fact loyal to their 
neighbors and to the government in the hour of test. They are most of 
them as true and loyal Americans as if they had never known any other 
fealty or allegiance. They will be prompt to stand with us in rebuking and 
restraining the few who may be of a different mind and purpose. If there 
should be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with a firm hand of stern repres- 
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sion; but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only here and there and 
without countenance except from a lawless and malignant few. 

“Tt is a distressing and oppressive duty, gentlemen of the Congress, 
which I have performed in thus addressing you. There are, it may be, 
many months of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing 
to lead this great, peaceful people into war, into the most terrible and 
disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. 

“But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace 
and safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything 
that we are and everything that we have with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. 

“God helping her, she can do no other.” 


Concress Passes War REsoLtuTion.—On April 4 the Senate by a vote of 
82to 6, and on April 6 the House by a vote of 373 to 50, adopted the follow- 
ing declaration of a state of war between the United States and Germany: 


“Whereas, The Imperial German Government has committed repeated 
acts of war against the government and the people of the United States of 
America ; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial German Gov ernment, which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States, is hereby formally decl: ired; and 
“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United States and the 
resources of the government to carry on war against the Imperial German 
Government; and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the 
li of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the United 
tates.” 


PROCLAMATION OF WaAr.—At 1.18 p. m. on April 6 the President signed 
the resolution declaring a state of war with Germany, and on the same 
date issued a proclamation of war. According to the proclamation, citizens 
or subjects of Germany within the United States “shall be undisturbed in 
the peaceful pursuit of their lives and occupations,” provided they sur- 
tender all arms and instruments of warfare, avoid prohibited areas, forts, 
navy yards, etc., refrain from seditious utterances, and observe in general 
the strict regulations applying to enemy aliens in time of war. 


An APPEAL 10 THE PeopLe.—On April 15, the President issued, through- 
out the press of the country, an urgent appeal for energy in every pursuit 
that will contribute directly or indirectly to the prosecution of the war, 
and for the strictest economy in husbanding the country’s resources. The 
appeal was directed particularly to shipbuilders, industrial workers, farmers, 
middlemen, miners, and railroad workers. “The industrial forces of the 
country, men and women alike, will be a great national, a great interna- 
tional service army—a notable and honored host engaged in the service of 
the nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of free men 
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everywhere. Thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of men otherwise 
liable to military service will of right and of necessity be excused from 
that service and assigned to the fundamental, sustaining work of the fields 
and factories and mines, and they will be as much part of the great patriotic 
forces of the nation as the men under fire.” 


The President's proclamation against 





WARNING AGAINST TREASON. 
treason, issued April 16, read as follows: 

Whereas, All persons in the United States, citizens as well as aliens, 
should be informed of the penalties which they will incur for any failure 
to bear true allegiance to the United States ; 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
hereby issue this proclamation to call especial attention to the following 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws of the United States: 

Section 3 of Article III, of the Constitution provides, in part: 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. The Criminal Code of the United States provides: 

Section 1—Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, levies war 
against them or adheres to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort 
within the United States or elsewhere, is guilty of treason. 

Sec. 2—Whoever is convicted of treason shall suffer death; or, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, shall be imprisoned not less than five years and fined not 
less than $10,000, to be levied on and collected out of any or all of his 
property, real and personal, of which he was the owner at the time of 
committing such treason, any sale or conveyance to the contrary notwith 
standing; and every person so convicted of treason shall, however, be 
incapable of holding any office under the United States. 

Sec. 3.—Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States and having 
knowledge of the commission of any treason against them, conceals and 
does not, as soon as may be, disclose and make known the same to the 
President or to some judge or justice of a particular state, is guilty of 
misprision of treason and shall be imprisoned not more than seven years 
and fined not more than $rooo. 

Sec. 6.—If two or more persons in any state or territory or in any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to overthrow, put 
down, or to destroy by force the government of the United States, or to 
levy war against them, or to oppose by force the authority thereof, or by 
force to prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United 
States, or by force to seize, take, or possess any property of the United 
States, contrary to the authority thereof, they shall each be fined not more 
than $5000 or imprisoned not more than six years, or both. 

The courts of the United States have stated the following acts to be 
treasonable: 

The use or attempted use of any force or violence against the government 
of the United States, or its military or naval forces. , 

The acquisition, use, or disposal of any property with knowledge that it 
is to be, or with intent that it shall be, of assistance to the enemy in their 
hostilities against the United States. 

The performance of any act or the publication of statements or informa- 
tion which will give or supply in any way aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the United States. 

The direction, aiding, counseling, or countenancing of any of the fore- 
going acts. 

Such acts are held to be treasonable, whether committed within the 
United States or elsewhere; whether committed by a citizen of the United 
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States or by an alien domiciled, or residing, in the United States, inasmuch 


as resident aliens, as well as citizens, owe allegiance to the United States 
and its laws. 

Any such citizen or alien who has knowledge of the commission of such 
acts and conceals and does not make known the facts to the officials named 
in Section 3 of the Penal Code is guilty of misprision of treason. 

And I hereby proclaim and warn all citizens of the United States and 
all aliens, owing allegiance to the government of the United States, to 
abstain from committing any and all acts which would constitute a viola- 
tion of any of the laws herein set forth; and I further proclaim and warn 


all persons who may commit such acts that they will be vigorously prose- 
cuted therefor. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington, this sixteenth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty-first. 

Wooprow WILson, 


By the President: 
Ropert LANSING, Secretary of State. 


SEVEN BiLtt1ioN DoLLars For War.—An April 15, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a unanimous vote, passed a bill to raise seven billion dollars 
to carry on the war. The bill authorized $5,000,000,000 in bonds, of which 
$3,000,000,000 will be loaned to Entente countries, and the issuance of 
treasury certificates for $2,000,000,000 to be ultimately met by increased 
taxation. ‘The Senate passed the bill unanimously on April 17. 


SuBMARINE ATTACKs.—In the period immediately preceding the declara- 
tion of war, a number of American vessels were torpedoed. The City of 
Memphis (5252 tons), Cardiff to New York in ballast, was sunk off Ireland, 
March 17, without loss of life; the Vigilancia (4115 tons), New York to 
Havre, was torpedoed in the Channel on the same date, with the loss of 
15 of the crew; the tanker /llinots (5220 tons), London to Texas in 
ballast, was sunk on March 18, without loss; the tanker Healdon (4480) 
tons), Philadelphia to Rotterdam, was torpedoed on the night of March 
21, off Terschelling, with loss of 21 men including seven Americans. The 
first armed American merchantman sunk was the steamer Aztec, torpedoed 
at 8.15 p. m, on April 1, off Ouessant, with 11 men drowned. 


BREAK WITH AustRIA.—On April 8, Count Czernin, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, handed American Chargé d’Affaires Grew his passports, with the 
following note : 

“Since the United States of America has declared a state of war exists 
between it and the Imperial German Government, Austria-Hungary, as 
allies of the German Empire, have decided to break off the diplomatic 
relations with the United States, and the Imperial and Royal Embassy at 


Vashington has been instructed to inform the Department of State to that 
effect.” (Here follows reference to inclosure.) 


Immediately upon notification of the severance of relations, the United 
States government took possession of the 14 Austrian vessels in American 
ports, with a total tonnage of 67,807 gross. In view of Austria’s concur- 
rence in Germany’s submarine policy, Count Tarnowski, the newly appointed 
Austrian Ambassador to this country, had not been received. 
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CuBA AND PANAMA DecLAaRE War.—On April 7, upon a message from 
President Menocal urgently counseling such action, the Cuban House and 
Senate unanimously approved a declaration of a state of war with Germany. 
German and Austrian ships in Cuban ports were at once seized. 

On the same date the President of Panama issued a proclamation com- 
mitting the Republic to “ co-operate with all its energies and all its available 
resources” in the defence measures of the United States. Costa Rica 
offered her ports and territorial waters for war needs of the American 
Navy. 


ATTITUDE OF SoutH AMERICA.—On April 10, Brazil severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany ; on April 13, she authorized the arming of Brazilian 
merchant vessels ; and on April 15 she seized German and Austrian ships in 
Brazilian ports. The Brazilian consul at Cherbourg, was instructed to 
investigate the destruction of the Brazilian steamship Parana, reported 
sunk on April 8. Bolivia’s severance of diplomatic relations with Germany 
was announced on April 14. Argentina, Chili, Peru, and Mexico announced 
continued neutrality. Argentina, however, as well as Uruguay and Para- 
guay, endorsed the policy of the United States. 


Rumors oF Peace Moves.—In an interview with a German press cor- 
respondent on March 31, Count Czernin, Austro-Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, announced that the peace offers of the Central Powers were still 
open. He denied Austria’s desire for territorial acquisitions, and suggested 
a conference without cessation of hostilities. Rumors of a new peace 
offer, to be made by Emperor Charles, arose from the meeting of rulers 
and statesmen of the Central Powers in the last week of March. These, 
however, were officially denied by Germany, according to despatches of 
April 5s. 

Efforts of Germany to secure peace with Russia by communication 
between Russian and German Socialist leaders were seen in the announce- 
ment (April 9) that Philip Scheidemann, head of the majority Socialists 
in the Reichstag, had left Germany on “a mission”; and in the unhindered 
passage (April 14) of Russian radicals through Germany from Switzerland 
to Petrograd via Stockholm. 

Connected with these rumors, as indicative of unrest in Germany, was 
the Kaiser’s order to Chancellor von Bethmann Holweg, holding out the 
promise of electoral reforms in Prussia after the conclusion of hostilities 
(despatches of April 8). 


Russta.—The United States on March 22 was the first nation to recog- 
nize formally the new government in Russia. A Russian official proclama- 
tion extending to the Polish people their choice of a form of government, 
and assuming that this would be an independent state, was issued March 
30. All laws restricting freedom of creeds and religion have been repealed. 

On April 16, the “ Congress of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates ” in Russia adopted a set of resolutions containing the following 
points: (1) That the provisional government had thus far carried out its 
promises of reform; (2) that influence should be exercised over the 
provisional government to “insure its democratizing the whole Russian 
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life and paving the way for a common peace without annexation or in- 
demnity, but on a basis of free national development of all the peoples wa 
(3) that the provisional government should be supported, “so long as it 
continues to consolidate and develop the conquest of the revolution and as 
long as the basis of its foreign policy does not rest upon aspirations for 
territorial expansion.” 


FORMAL TRANSFER oF DanisH West InpiEs—Formal transfer of the 
Danish West Indies to the flag of the United States took place on March 
31, when Mr. Lansing handed to the Danish Minister a United States 
treasury warrant for $25,000,000..—N. Y. Nation, 4/5. _ 
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“England in the Mediterranean: A Study of the Rise and Influence of the 
British Power Within the Straits: 1603-1713.” By Julian S. Corbett. In Mi 
two volumes. $5.00 net. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1917.) lev 
First of all, it should be understood that “the substance of the present Dr 
work,” to quote Professor Corbett, was “ given—partly in lectures before fac 
the senior and the flag officers’ war courses at Greenwich, and partly in | cor 
the Ford lectures on English history for 1903 at Oxford. It is now rey 
presented in a complete form on the not inappropriate occasion of the por 
tercentenary of the capture of Gibraltar.” | 
Mr. Corbett is too modest when he says the book is “ not inappropriate,” the 
for it is due him to point out that his new volumes contribute much to our Me 
knowledge of the significance of the 17th century in naval history and a 
naval policy—the gradually formulated policy of England, which, under and 
the inspiration of William III and Marlborough, culminated in two Ure 
vastly important terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, terms which sanctioned soll 
the grip of England on Gibraltar and Minorca. | tot 
“England in the Mediterranean,” then, is distinctively a book for the wit! 
enthusiast in naval history, and, besides, for the scholar who demands the 
the thoroughness and the analysis, the breadth of view, and the actual | “@t 
contribution to knowledge characteristic of modern historical research. thro 
It presupposes in the reader a keen and unwavering interest in the | PW 
subject. Its style, though human enough, and in accord with the “ Oxford Mi 
Syst 


manner,” leans somewhat toward heaviness—a heaviness due not to 
phrases, but to long sentences seldom broken by shorter ones, and to lack Mar 


of sufficient variety in sentence structure. If the prospective reader aaah 
discounts these considerations in advance, he will find an excellent, if not | 
a classic, treatment of an important period which has been too long | 
neglected, ps 
The reason for this neglect is not far to seek. One is apt to forget | ‘oth 
that the naval history of the 17th Century has suffered by contrast with the Grot 
periods preceding and following it. It is less dramatic, less heroic than Th 
the spacious Elizabethan days of Drake and Hawkins, or the imperial era | of J 
of Rodney and Nelson; it has been treated, apparently, as a belt of | Scot 
“ doldrums ” between the gales that carried the Armada to destruction and | 5 
the winds that filled the sails of the British at Trafalgar. | Ligu: 
Moreover, the 17th Century itself, as a period of naval history and the ¢ 
policy, has suffered, as regards its perspective, from the tendency to three 
subordinate the quiet decisions of history to the dramatic decisions, of Ports 


even the flourishes. In other words, we know more about the Dutch wars 
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and the colonial enterprises of England in this hundred years or more 
than we know of the central and all-decisive Mediterranean aspect. On 
this account, Mr. Corbett wisely limits his field to the determining issue 
of sea power “ within the Straits,” and tells the story of that long series 
of moves by diplomatists and sea captains, that epic of attempts, frequent 
failures, interruptions, but doggedly persistent efforts of England to 
obtain a foothold in the historic middle seas. These efforts, not only 
thwarted by enemies, but often spoiled or abandoned through lack of 
insight, or swept aside by other considerations in an emergency, were 
never finally abandoned, and reached their first decisive goal in 1713 with 
the capture of Gibraltar, and, in those days, the equally important base, 
Minorca. The Treaty of Utrecht, signed in that year, gave England a 
leverage in the Straits which boded ill for the future sea power of the 
Dutch, the French, and the Spanish. It symbolized the great outstanding 
fact of the 17th Century—that the dream of the Roman Empire, the 
control by united Southern Europe of the Mediterranean, could never be 
revived ; it symbolized also the future of Great Britain as the predominant 
power on the seas. 

To this indication of the purpose of the book should be added a few of 
the more notable features. There is the very beginning of England’s 
Mediterranean activity, the work of Ward among the Barbary pirates. 
“Timorously James I had sown the seed without knowledge of its nature, 
and scarcely aware that he had let it fall.” Then there is the policy of 
Cromwell, who, “by an instinct almost as blind, had tilled the pregnant 
soil,” and that of Charles Il—“a true sea king,” who “ brought the fruit 
to his lips’’ by taking Tangier. But “it was not till William III brought 
with him for British statesmen a real feeling for continental politics that 
the truth took visible shape.” “It was not his hand that achieved” the 
capture of Gibraltar, but that of Marlborough, who pulled the strings 
throughout Europe which set in motion and carried to victory the sea 
power of England, and first took, then held, the Straits. “ When we think 
of all its wide results, when we see how far it went to fix the European 
system on its still existing lines, it seems too brilliant a jewel to add to 
Marlborough’s crown. We shrink from believing that one human mind 
can have wrought so much. Yet the truth is no less.” 

H. C. WASHBURN. 


“The Freedom of the Seas (Mare Liberum) or the Right which belongs 
tothe Dutch to take part in the East Indian Trade; a dissertation by Hugo 
Grotius.” (New York: Oxford University Press.) 


This timely edition is translated from the Latin by Professor Magoffin, 
of Johns Hopkins, and edited with an introductory note by James Brown 
Scott, Director of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

In 1604 the freedom of the seas was not recognized. The Adriatic, 
Ligurian, North, and Baltic came under the claims and domination, if not 
the dominion, of Venice, Genoa, England, and Sweden. Since 1493 the 
three great oceans had been divided by the Pope between Spain and 
Portugal. 
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But in the Peace of Westphalia the rulers of Europe did recognize this 
and other principles of the Law of Nations, a law recognized to be 
superior to the desires or necessities of any one nation. By this time the 
degradations of the Thirty Years’ War had proved the necessity of such 
a law and the unreason of Machiavelli's theories of the state. During 
these four decades, however, there had been another strong influence 
over the thought of Europe, the learning and logic of Grotius. His 
Law of War and Peace, it is interesting to note, accompanied Gustavus 
Adolphus in his campaigns. In 1817 Great Britain, then undisputed 
“ Mistress of the Seas,” expressly gave up claim to jurisdiction beyond a 
league from her shores, citing and affirming principles first stated and 
made current by the young Dutch scholar in 1608. He may therefore 
well be termed the father of the science of international law. 

In Mare Liberum Grotius examines the Portuguese claim to a monopoly 
of the East Indian trade under thirteen heads. Chapters I, V, and VII 
are of special interest. In Chapter I he states as axiomatic by the law of 
nations that navigation is free to all persons whatsoever. Since, by the 
decree of divine justice, one people must supply the needs of another, he 
says, every nation is free to travel to every other nation and to trade 
with it. In Chapter V, treating the Portuguese claim to exclusive juris- 
diction over the Indian Ocean and its navigation, he traces the origin of 
sovereignty, or ownership, through use and occupation. He draws two 
conclusions: “ The first is, that that which cannot be occupied, or which 
never has been occupied, cannot be the property of any one, because all 
property (ownership) has arisen from occupation. The second is, that 
all that which has been so constituted by nature that, although serving 
some one person, it still suffices for the common use of all other persons, 
is to-day and ought in perpetuity to remain in the same condition as when 
it was first created by nature.” By nature, his argument continues, the 
sea is not susceptible of occupation, and furthermore is destined for the 
common use of all men. Even in the Spanish laws its open and common 
use is clearly expressed. Ownership, or sovereignty, of the sea has always 
meant the right to use in common with all men, and has never meant an 
exclusive or privative right. In the case of the sea, moreover, according 
to Chapter VII title by prescription or custom is.not possible, since all the 
conditions necessary to such title are absent. [or actual possession by 
one nation has never continued from time immemorial or indeed for any 
considerable period; nor has the right of possession by any one nation 
ever been recognized as a matter of common knowledge on the part of 
those concerned. And, finally, no nation has ever been able to keep all 
others from using the high seas, or from the right to use them. 

After the lapse of three centuries this statement of the principle would 
still pass current. Compare Stockton’s statement of it written in 1914: 
“ The high seas are free and cannot be denied to the use of all nations at 
all times. This rule is based largely upon the necessity of absolute 
freedom of intercourse by means of the sea, as the sea is becoming more 
and more an international highway and less and less an obstacle for 
international communication. Besides these grounds, there is the tradi- 
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tional one also that it is practically impossible to retain possession of the 
high seas by permanent occupation, in the sense that territory on land is 
so occupied.” 

Grotius wrote Mare Liberum in the winter of 1604-5 as part of a lawyer's 
brief, when he was only 21. An argument so potent and so inspired is 
worth reading by every student of law and history. And every student, it 
must be added, would enjoy reading it in this, its first publication in 
English; the format is attractive, the introduction stimulating, the trans- 
lation remarkably free from pedantry and, except for a few places, from 
obscurities. We should, however, like to see better translations of the 
following: proprio, p. 23; videri, p. 23; penes neminem, p. 24; autem, p. 25; 
lines six and seven, p. 25; applicatione, p. 25; suis, p. 34; diserte, p. 44. 


C.H: F. 


“The Adventures of the U-202.” By Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckels- 
heim, Captain-Lieutenant, commander of the U-202. 201 pages. $1.00 net. 
(New York: The Century Company.) 


One of the popular stories written for home (German) consumption 
with the idea of keeping the various branches of the military and naval 
service ever in the public eye. Translated into English it is quite apt to 
prove a boomerang, for nothing makes the reports of the various com 
missions on atrocities in Belgium more understandable than does this 
author’s thinly veiled gloating over the torpedoing and sinking of a laden 
horse transport. The book is a collection of submarine adventures based 
on fact; it is particularly valuable for the viewpoint which it discloses, 
especially when we recall that it must have been published with authority. 


“Preliminary Mathematics.” By Professor F. E. Austin, B.S., E. E. 
Hanover, N. H. 169 pages. $1.25 post paid. 


The author’s remarks in the preface best explain the aim of this work. 

“For many generations algebra has followed arithmetic in educational 
and scientific courses, and the change from a study of numbers to a system 
of reasoning solely conducted by symbols and letters, gives the average 
student such an educational jolt as to induce discouragement, and largely 
contributes to the cessation of school education at or before high school 
stage.” 

The book, intended to be used as an auxiliary in conjunction with other 
text-books, is especially designed to carry pupils from the lower grades 
into high school work. It is believed that this work will prove of value to 
divisional officers and others interested in the conduct of mathematical 
courses in service classes. 
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Ata meeting of the council of the Association held on March 27, 
the following action was taken: 

“In view of the general situation the Council has decided to indefinitely 
postpone the 1917 annual meeting and dinner.” 

The council feel assured that the members of the Association will 
approve this decision. 

As a new council cannot be elected except at an annual meeting, 
the present members of the council will continue to act, filling such 
vacancies as may occur in its membership as authorized by the 
constitution of the Association. 

The class of 1917, 180 members, was graduated on March 29. 
The second class took up the first class year’s work on that date, 
and will be graduated in September, 1917. 

The design for the Farragut window has been approved by the 
Fine Arts Commission, and the actual making of the window is 
now in progress. It is understood from last reports that the 
window will be ready to install sometime during the late summer 
or fall. 

The Corbesier tablet has been completed and is now at the 
academy, ready to be put up as soon as a suitable location has 
been chosen. The cost of this tablet was $465.00, and up to the 
present the subscriptions have amounted to $137.00, leaving a 
deficit of $328.00 to be paid by the one graduate who had guaran- 
teed the subscription. Any graduate who has not already sub- 
scribed and who may care to do so, may forward his subserip- 
tions to the secretary-treasurer of the Association. The original 
appeal asked for subscriptions of not over one dollar from each 
graduate. 

The council has authorized your secretary to bring to your 
attention a matter which may prove of interest to a number of 
the graduates of the academy. At the time of the rebuilding of 
the academy it was found necessary to establish a hospital in 
Annapolis to care for such emergency cases as might need hospital 
attention without the necessity of having the cases taken to hos- 
pitals in other cities. 
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From a small beginning the Emergency hospital has grown until 
now it has been found necessary to again enlarge the building. 
Though small, the present hospital has the reputation of being one 
of the most complete and up to date in the state of Maryland. 

As the government hospital is of course closed to. women, the 
Emergency is the one hospital in Annapolis where the women 
members of the families of officers attached to the academy can 
receive proper hospital attention in Annapolis. 

The funds for the necessary enlargement of this hospital will 
be raised by gifts and donations, and the secretary of the Associa- 
tion would be very glad to forward to the hospital authorities any 
sums which graduates interested may care to donate. 


CHANGES IN REGISTER 

217 Date ’47 Eggleston, John R. Res., Jan. 22, 61, Lt. Died, ———, 
Raymond, Miss. 

266 “ ’49 May, Robert L. Wholly ret., April 21, ’66, Lt. Comdr. 
Died, Sept. 24, °16, Denver, Col. 

319 Class ’°56 Phythian, R. L. Ret., July 20, ’97, Commo. Died, Jan. 
20, 17, Annapolis, Md. 

351 “ ’58 Reed, Allen Victor. Ret., June 11, ’96, Capt. R. Adml. 
(Ret.). Died, Jan. 14, ’17, Washington, D. C. 

355 “ °58 Dewey, George. Died, Jan. 16, '17, Admiral of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

651 “ ’65 Ide, George Elmore. Ret., Sept. 27, ’or, R. Adml. Died, 
Feb. 12, ’17, New York, N. Y. 

675 “ ’66 Hunker, John Jacob. Ret., June 12, ’06, R. Adml. Died, 
Dec. 16, ’16, Asheville, N. C. 

744 “ ’67 Merrell, John Porter. Ret., Sept. 7, 08, R. Adml. Died, 
Dec. 8, 16, New London, Conn. 

750 +“ ’67 Jaques, William Henry. Res., Oct. 30, ’87, Lt. Died, Nov. 
23, 16, near London, Eng. 

81 “ ‘68 McElroy, Horace. Res., Feb. 28, ’70, Ens. Died, ——- 
Janesville, Wis. 

878 “ ’68 McMechan, Andrew Charles. Ret., Oct. 29, ’83, Lt.; Lt. 
Comdr. (Ret.). Died, Sept. 9, 16, Hampton, Va. 

1o7t «6S ’71_~=— Calkins, Carlos Gilman. Ret., June 30, ’05, Capt. Died, 
Dec. 20, 16, Berkeley, Cal. 

1293 “ ’76 Mulligan, Richard Thomas. Ret., June 30, ’10, Commo. 
Died, Feb. 24, ’17, Elizabeth, N. J. 

1307 “ ’79 Miner, Randolph Huntington. * Res., Oct. 11, ’95, Lt. 

1425 “ ’79 Cunningham, Andrew Chase. Died, Jan. 13, '17, Civil 
Engr., Washington, D. C. 

1520 “ ’80 Brinley, Edward. Res., Oct. 25, ’83, Ens. (J. G.). Died, 
Jan. 9, 17, New York, N. Y. 
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Capehart, Edward Everett. Ret., Dec. 7, ’15, Capt. Died. 
Feb, 20, ’17, Washington, D. C. 

McKee, Llewelyn Thomas. 7 Hon. dis., June 30, ’83, Nay. 
Cdt. Died, Feb. 13, ’17, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brady, Cyrus Townsend. * Res., Sept. 1, ’83, Nav. Cdt. 

Holmes, Urban Tigner. Ret., Jan. 18, ’17, Comdr. 

Snow, William Alanson. Change U.S.S. New York, to 
U.S.S. Charleston, 

Greeno, Loren Walden. Res., June 1, ’11, Midn. Died, 
Nov. 18, ’16, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tipton, Thomas Murray. Dismissed, Jan. 3, ’17, Lt. (J.G.). 

Welsh, Luther. Killed by explosion, Nov. 8, 16, Lt. (J.G.), 
near Indian Head, Md. 

Lange, Edward Charles. Dismissed, Jan. 9, 17, Lt. (J.G.). 

Bronson, Clarence King. Killed by explosion, Nov. 8, ’16, 
Lt. (J.G.), near Indian Head, Md. 

Douglas, Harold Gordon. Res., Nov. 3, ’11, Midn. Died, 
Dec. 28, '16, 1st Lt. Coast Art. U. S. Army, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Hawkins, Rodes Hatch. Dropped, Jan. 3, ’17, Ens. 

Dale, George Satterfield. Ret., Jan. 23, 17, Lt. (J.G.). 

Angel, Charles Fitzhugh. Died, Feb. 26, ’17, Ens., Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Alexander, William Dennison. Res., April 5, ’16, Asst. 
Paymaster, 2d Lieut. Field Art., U. S. Army. 

Dollarhide, E. S. Res., Oct. 9, ’15, Midn., 2d Lieut. Field 
Art., U. S. Army. 

Reed, Malcolm Willard. Res., Sept. 29, ’16, Midn. 

Alger, Montgomery Meigs. Res., Oct. 5, ’16, Midn., South- 
gate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 

Hamilton, Stuart Adams. Res., Sept. 27, 16, Midn, 
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NOTICE 


The U. S. Naval Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-fourth year of existence, trusting as heretofore for its 
support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers and communications upon subjects of 
interest to the naval profession, as well as by personal support and influence. 

On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 
to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 
without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 
Members who resign from the Navy subsequent to joining the Institute 
will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 

Sec. 3. The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 
payment of fee. 

Sec. 4.. Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. Their 
number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 
must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a vote equal! to 
one-half the number of regular and life members, given by proxy or 
presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the purposes 
of the Institute. 

Sec. 6. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

Sec. 7. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: ‘“ Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and Treasurer shall 
make known the result at the next meeting of the Institute, and a vote shall 
then be taken, a majority of votes cast by members present electing.” 

Sec. 8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall be two 
dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the UNiTEp StaTEs 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRocEEDINGS, payable upon joining the Institute, and upon 
the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for life membership 
shall be thirty dollars, but if any regular or associate member has paid his 
dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to life membership, 
or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the amount so paid shall 
be deducted from the fee for life membership. 


ARTICLE X 


Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepincs, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control, 

The Proceepincs are published monthly; subscription for non-members, 
$3.00 ; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $2.00. Single copies, by purchase, 30 cents ; 
issues preceding January, 1917, 50 cents. 

All letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 
and all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1918 


A prize of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal, and a life-member- 
ship (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is 
offered by the Naval Institute for the best essay presented on any subject 
pertaining to the naval profession. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Essays are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an essay in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. 

The following rules will govern this competition : 

1. The award for the prize will be made by the Board of Control, voting 
by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the competitors. 

2. Each competitor to send his essay in a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1918. The name of the writer 
shall not be given in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Accom- 
panying the essay a separate sealed envelope will be sent to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer’s name and motto 
inside. This envelope is not to be opened until after the decision of the 
Board. 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceepincs of the Insti- 
tute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable mention, to 
be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and no change 
shall be made in the text of any competitive essay, published in the Pro- 
CEEDINGS of the Institute, after it leaves the hands of the Board. 

4. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best essay presented 
is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive ‘‘ Honor- 
able Mention” or such other distinction as the Board may decide. 

5. In case one or more essays receive “ Honorable Mention,” the writers 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in each case. 

6. An essay not having received honorable mention may be published 
also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with the consent 
of the author. 

7. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages in the Proceepincs of 
the Institute. 

8. It is requested that all essays be submitted typewritten and in duplicate, 
if practicable; essays submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, 
however, receive equal consideration. 

9. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold 
medal. 

By direction of the Board of Control. 

J. W. GREENSLADE, 
Commander, U: S. N., Secretary and Treasurer 
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PRIZE ESSAY TOPICS 
SUGGESTED AT THE INVITATION OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL 


BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL INSTITUTE, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE NAVAL WAR 
COLLEGE, AND THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC AND ASIATIC FLEETS, 


“The Mutual Relations of Gunnery and Tactics.” 

“The Place of the Naval Officer in International Affairs.” 

“The Evolution of Naval Doctrine from National Character.” 

“The Training of Enlisted Personnel to Produce Modern Man-o’- 
Warsmen: (a) Military Training; (b) Moral Training; 
(c) Education.” 

“ The Organization, Employment and Training of Reserve Fleets 
and Flotilias.” 

* A Personnel Reserve for the Naval Service.” 

“ Value of Speed as an Offensive Element in Battleship Strategy 
and Tactics, as Compared with Armor.” 

















LIST OF PRIZE ESSAYS 


1879 
Moral pigpetien. Prize Essay, 1879. By Lieut. Comdr. A. D. Brown, 


Nava. EpucaTion. First Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Comdr. C. F, 
Goodrich, U.S. N. 
Nava. Epucation. Second Honorable Mention. By Commander A. T. 
Mahan, U. S. N. as 
1880 


“The Naval Policy of the United States.” Prize Essay, 1880. By Lieu- 
tenant Charles Belknap, U. S. N. 


1881 


The Type of (I) Armored Vessel, (II) Cruiser best suited to the Present 
Needs of the United States. Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Very, U. S. N. 

SECOND Prize Essay, 1881. By Lieutenant Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 


1882 


Our Merchant Marine: The Causes of its Decline and the Means to be 
taken for its Revival. “Nil clarius aquis.” Prize Essay, 1882. By 
Lieutenant J. D. Kelley, U. S. N. 

“ MAIS IL FAUT CULTIVER NOTRE JARDIN.” Honorable Mention. By Master 
C. G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

7 See Di eee Honorable Mention. By Lieut. Comdr. F. E. Chadwick, 

“ CAUSA LATET: VIS EST NOTISSIMA.” Honorable Mention. By Lieutenant 
R. Wainwright, U. S. N 


1883 


How may the Sphere of Usefulness of Naval Officers be extended in Time 
of Peace with Advantage to the Country and the Naval Service? 
“Pour encourager les Autres.” Prize Essay, 1883. By Lieutenant 
Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

“SEMPER PARATUS.” First Honorable Mention. By Ciwmmander N. H. 
Farquhar, U. S. N. : 

“CULIBET 1N ARTE SUA CREDENDUM EST.” Second Honorable Mention 
By Captain A. P. Cooke, U. S. N. 


1884 


The Reconstruction and Increase of the Navy. Prize Essay, 1884. By 
Ensign W. I. Chambers, U. S. N. 


1885 


Inducements for Retaining Trained Seamen in the Navy, and Best System 
of Rewards for Long and Faithful Service. Prize Essay, 1885. By 
Commander N. H. Farquhar, U. S. N. 


1886 


What Changes in Organization and Drill are Necessary to Sail and Fight 
Effectively Our Warships of Latest Type? “Scire quod _nescias. 
Prize Essay, 1886. By Lieutenant Carlos G. Calkins, U. S. N. 

Tue RESULT oF ALL NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND EFFORTS FINDS ITS EXPRES- 
SION IN Goop ORGANIZATION AND THOROUGH DRILL on Boarp oF SUIT- 
ABLE Suips. Honorable Mention. By Ensign W. L. Rodgers, U. S. N 
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1887 


The Naval Brigade: its Organization, Equipment and Tactics. “In hoc 
signo vinces.” Prize Essay, 1887. By Lieutenant C. T. Hutchins. 


1888 
Torpedoes. Prize Essay, 1888. By Lieut. Comdr. W. W. Reisinger, U. S. N. 


1891 


The Enlistment, Training and Organization of Crews for our Ships of War. 
Prize Essay, 1891. By Ensign A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

DISPOSITION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE FLEET: SHIP AND SQUADRON DRILL. 
Honorable Mention, 1891. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, U. S. N. 


1892 


Torpedo-boats: their Organization and Conduct. Prize Essay, 1892. By 
Wm. Laird Clowes. 


1894 


The U. S. S. Vesuvius, with Special Reference to her Pneumatic Battery. 
Prize Essay, 1894. By Lieut. Comdr. Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. 
Nava. RerormM. Honorable Mention, 1894. By Passed Assistant Engineer 

F. M. Bennett, U. S. N. 


1895 


Tactical Problems in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1805. By Lieut. Comdr. 
Richard Wainwright, U. S. N. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OuTLOOK IN Europe. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Coming War. Honorable Mention, 1895. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor, U. S. N. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF Our New Suips. Hon- 
orable Mention, 1895. By Naval Constructor Wm. J. Baxter, U. S. N. 

THe BatTLe oF THE YALU. Honorable Mention, 1895. By Ensign Frank 
Marble, U. S. N. 


1896 


The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle. Prize Essay, 1896. By Lieu- 
tenant A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 

THE ORGANIZATION, TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE OF THE NAvy PERSONNEL 
AS VIEWED FROM THE SHIP. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieutenant 
Wm. F. Fullam, U. S. N. 

NAVAL APPRENTICES, INDUCEMENTS, ENLISTING AND TRAINING. The Sea- 
man Branch of the Navy. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Ensign 
Ryland D. Tisdale, U. S. N. 

Tue CoMposiTION OF THE FLEET. Honorable Mention, 1896. By Lieuten- 
ant John M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 


1897 
OE Policy. Prize Essay, 1897. By Lieutenant R. C. Smith, 
S.N 


A Proposep UnirormM Course oF INSTRUCTION FOR THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
ree Mention, 1897. «By H. G. Dohrman, Associate Member, 
.S. NL 
TorPepors In EXERCISE AND BATTLE. Honorable Mention, 1897. By Lieu- 
tenant J. M. Ellicott, U. S. N. 
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1898 


Esprit de Corps: A Tract for the Times. Prize Essay, 1898. By Captain 
Caspar Frederick Goodrich, U. S. N. 

Our Navat Power. Honorable Mention, 1898. By Lieut. Comdr. Richard 
Wainwright, U. S. N. 

TARGET PRACTICE AND THE TRAINING OF GUN Captains. Honorable Men- 
tion, 1898. By Ensign R. H. Jackson, U. S. N. 


1900 


Torpedo Craft: Types and Employment. Prize Essay, 1900. By Lieu. 
tenant R. H. Jackson, U. S. N. 

THe AvuTOMOBILE TorPEDO AND ITs Uses. Honorable Mention, 1900. By 
Lieutenant L. H. Chandler, U. S. N. 


1901 


Naval Administration and Organization. Prize Essay, 1901. By Lieuten- 
ant John Hood, U. S. N. 


1903 


Gunnery in Our Navy. The Causes of its Inferiority and Their Remedies. 
Prize Essay, 1903. By Professor Philip R. Alger, U. S. N. 

A Nava TRAINING Poticy AND SystEM. Honorable Mention, 1903. By 
Lieutenant James H. Reid, U. S. N. 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE Navy. Honor- 
able Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant C. L. Hussey, U. S. N. 

Our Torpepvo-Boat Fiotirta. The Training Needed to Insure its Eff- 
ciency. Honorable Mention, 1903. By Lieutenant E. L. Beach, U. S. N. 


1904 


The Fleet and Its Personnel. Prize Essay, 1904. By Lieutenant S. P. Ful- 
linwider, U. S. N. 

A Pea For A HIGHER PHysSICAL, MorAL AND INTELLECTUAL STANDARD 
OF THE PERSONNEL FOR THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1904. By 
Medical Inspector Howard E. Ames, U. S. N. 


1905 


American Naval Policy. Prize Essay, 1905. By Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, U. S. N. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1905. By Rear 
Admiral Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N. 


1906 


Promotion by Selection. Prize Essay, 1906. By Commander Hawley 0. 
Rittenhouse, U. S. N. 

Tue ELEMENTS oF Feet Tactics. First Honorable Mention, 1906. By 
Lieut. Comdr. A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. . 

GLEANINGS FROM THE SEA OF JAPAN. Second Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Captain Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N. , 

Tue Purcuase System oF THE Navy. Third Honorable Mention, 1906. 
By Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
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1907 
Storekeeping at the Navy Yards. Prize Essay, 1907. By Pay Inspector 
John A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
BATTLE REHEARSALS, A few thoughts on our next step in Fleet-Gunnery. 
a eae Mention, 1907. By Lieut. Comdr. Yates Stirling, 
Tue Navat Proression. Second Honorable Mention, 1907. By Comman- 
der Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N. 


1908 
A Few Hints to the Study of Naval Tactics. Prize Essay, 1908. By 
Lieutenant W. S. Pye, U. S. N. 
Tue Money Fork THE Navy. First Honorable Mention, 1908. By Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
Tue Nation’s DereNce—THE OFFENSIve Feet. How Shall We Prepare 
It for Battle? Second Honorable Mention, 1908. By Lieut. Com- 
mander Yates Stirling, U. S. N. 


1909 

Some Ideas about Organization on Board Ship. Prize Essay, 1909. By 
Lieutenant Ernest J. King, U. S. N. 

THe Navy AND Coast Derence. Honorable Mention, 1909. By Commo- 
dore W. H. Beehler, U. S. N. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. Honorable Mention, 
1909. % Pay Inspector J. A. Mudd, U. S. N. 

A Prea ror PuysicaL TRAINING IN THE Navy. Honorable Mention, 1909. 
By Commander A. P. Niblack, U. S. N. 


1910 
The Merchant Marine and the Navy. Prize Essay, 1910. By Naval Con- 
structor T. G. Roberts, U. S. N. 
Tue NAvAL STRATEGY OF THE Russo-JAPANESE War. Honorable Mention, 
1910. By Lieutenant Lyman A. Cotton, U. S. N. 


IQII 
wah? oe gage Prize Essay, 1911. By Paymaster Charles Conrad, 


Nava Power. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Captain Bradley A. Fiske, 


Wantep—First Arp. Honorable Mention, 1911. By Commander C. C. 
Marsh, U. S. N. 


1912 


oe wight Prize Essay, 1912. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. N. 

retire 

Inspection Duty at THE Navy Yarps. Honorable Mention, 1912. By 
Lieut. Commander T. D. Parker, U. S. N. 


1913 
The Greatest Need of the Atlantic Fleet. Prize Essay, 1913. By Lieut. 
Commander Harry E. Yarnell, U. S. N. 
AvY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION. A Study of Principles. First Honor- 
able Mention, 1913. By Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U. S. N. 
TRAINep INITIATIVE AND Unity or Action. Second Honorable Mention, 
1913. By Lieut. Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. 
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1914 


The Great Lesson from Nelson for To-Day. Prize Essay, 1914. By 
Lieutenant Commander Dudiey W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

NAvAL Portcy As IT RELATES TO THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE FieeT. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Captain 
John Hood, U. S. Navy. 

Op PRINCIPLES AND Mopern AppticatTions. Honorable Mention, 1914. 
By Lieutenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U.S. Navy. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. Honorable Mention, 1914. By Naval Constructor 
Richard D. Gatewood, U. S. Navy. 


1915 

The Réle of Doctrine in Naval Warfare. Prize Essay, 1915. By Lieu- 
tenant Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

Aw Air FLEET: Our Pressinc NavAt Want. First Honorable Mention, 
1915. By Lieutenant Commander Thomas Drayton Parker, U. S. Navy. 

— Second Honorable Mention, 1915. By Ensign H. H. Frost, U. S. 

avy. 

DEFENSE AGAINST SURPRISE TorPEDO Attack. Third Honorable Mention, 

1915. By Ensign R. T. Merrill, 2d, U. S. Navy. 


1916 
The Moral Factor in War. Prize Essay, 1916. By Lieutenant (J. G.) H. H. 


Frost, U. S. Navy. A ; 
NAVAL PERSONNEL. First Honotable Mention, 1916. By Lieutenant Com- 


y 


mander J. K. Taussig, U. S. Navy. 

EpucATION AT THE U. S. Navat Acapemy. Second Honorable Mention, 
1916. By Lieutenant Ridgely Hunt, U. S. Navy. 

Some UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF MoraLe. Third Honorable Mention, 1916. 
By Commander Dudley W. Knox, U. S. Navy. 

LarcEe vs. A GREATER NUMBER OF SMALLER BATTLESHIPS. Lippincott Prize 
Essay. By Lieutenant Commander Thomas Lee Johnson, U. S. Navy 











